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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Public Services Division, provides the 
public and interested agencies of the 
Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the 
Department of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes 
selected press releases on foreign 
policy, issued by the White House 
and the Department, and statements 
and addresses made by the President 
and by the Secretary of State and 
other officers of the Department, as 
well as special articles on various 
phases of international affairs and the 
functions of the Department. Infor- 
mation is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of general 
international interest. 

Publications of the Department, as 
well as legislative material in the field 
of international relations, are listed 
currently. 
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Security in the Pacific 


Address by Secretary Dulles * 


It seems appropriate here to speak of the Pacific 
Ocean. That is responsive to my deep interest 
derived both from inheritance and experience. 
My grandfather, as Secretary of State, negotiated 
the rst Hawaiian Annexation Treaty, and then 
he negotiated peace between China and Japan. 
In the last 4 years, I have dealt with the Pacific 
area in connection with the Japanese peace treaty 
and the security treaties with Australia, New 
Zealand, the Philippines, and Japan, and in rela- 
tion to Korea. ‘These missions have involved my 
crossing the Pacific 12 times. 


Looking Westward 


For approximately 100 years, between 1830 and 
1930, the United States had generally friendly 
relations with the nations on the other side of this 
vast ocean, and we faced no threat from that 
direction. 

Since 1930 there has been a change for the worse. 
The economic depression of 1929-30 cut Japan’s 
foreign trade in half. It gave the Japanese ex- 
tremists a chance to press their program for ex- 
tending the Japanese Empire. In 1931, Japanese 
aggression began in Manchuria. 

Our Government saw the serious implications 
if that move. Secretary of State Stimson pro- 


ation to restrain Japanese aggression. The an- 
swer, in Secretary Stimson’s own words, was “a 
plain rebuff.” Matters went from bad to worse 
util finally there came Pearl Harbor and the 
Japanese sweep through Southeast Asia and the 
Western Pacific. 

It took 4 years of terrible war to reverse that 
ituation. Now, happily, the island positions in 
the Pacific, for the most part, are no longer in 
hostile hands. Japan is a friendly power. How- 
ever, on the mainland the situation is different. 





*Made before the Los Angeles World Affairs Council at 
los Angeles, Calif., on June 11 (press release 318). 
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posed to other countries that there should be united | 


When the Japanese surrender occurred, the 
Russian Red armies were allowed to penetrate 
deeply into China and Korea to accept the sur- 
render of Japanese forces. Also, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment took over the Manchurian railroads and 
Port Arthur and the Japanese northern islands, 
as had been agreed at Yalta. But, in violation of 
its express agreement, the Soviet gave vast Jap- 
anese war supplies to the Chinese Communist 
forces, so that, by the end of 1949, they had 
gained control of substantially all of the China 
mainland. 

In June 1950 the Communists from North Korea 
opened their military aggression, and in Novem- 
ber 1950 the Chinese Communist regime launched 
its massive attack against the forces of the United 
Nations engaged in repelling the Korean aggres- 
sion. 

Also, the Chinese Communist regime has stead- 
ily increased material and technical aid to the 
Communist forces fighting in Indochina. Now, at 
Geneva, the Chinese Communist delegation at- 
tacks the United States with venomous words and 
boldly charges the United Nations itself with being 
a tool of aggression. 

Today, the vast Pacific is a friendly ocean only 
because the West Pacific islands cod two penin- 
sular positions are in friendly hands. Thus, the 
United States itself holds Okinawa, Guam, and 
other islands. Also we have security or defense 
arrangements covering the Philippines, Australia, 
New Zealand, Korea, Formosa, and Japan. We 
are giving supplies to the French Union forces in 
Indochina. But close behind this island and pen- 
insular screen lies a mainland with many hundreds 
of millions of people under a despotic rule that 
is fanatically hostile to us and demonstrably ag- 
gressive and treacherous. 


Japan 


One problem which must particularly concern 
us is the economy of Japan, a chain of rocky 
islands whose area is about that of California. 
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Japan’s population, now grown to 87 million, 
depends for its livelihood upon foreign trade. 
Trade is offered by the Communists—at a price. 
The price is that Japan—the only industrial power 
in Asia—should cease to cooperate with the United 
Nations and with the United States as it is now 
doing and should become a workshop where the 
abundant raw materials of Asia can be converted 
into implements for Communist use against the 
free world. Japan must trade to live, and if the 
free nations fail to make it ible for Japan 
to earn its way, then inevitably, though reluc- 
tantly, her people would turn elsewhere. This 
would be stupid from an economic standpoint and 
folly from a political standpoint. Japan is an ex- 
cellent customer for our cotton, wheat, and rice. 
From a political standpoint it requires little im- 

ination to visualize what would happen if Rus- 
sia, China, and Japan became a united hostile 
group in the Pacific. 

It was difficult enough for the United States to 
defeat Japan when Japan fought alone in the 
Pacific with China its enemy and Russia neutral. 
The free world must shun economic policies which 
would press Japan into becoming the ally or the 
tool of Communist China and Soviet Russia. 


At the moment, Indochina is the area where 
international communism most vigorously seeks 
expansion under the leadership of Ho Chi-Minh. 
Last year President Eisenhower, in his great 
“Chance for Peace” address,* said that “aggres- 
sion in Korea and Southeast Asia are threats to 
the whole free community to be met by united 
action.” But the French were then opposed to 
what they called “internationalizing” the war. 
They preferred to treat it as a civil war of re- 
bellion. However, on July 3, 1953, the French 
Government made a public declaration of inde- 
pendence for the three Associated States, and in 
September it adopted the so-called Navarre plan, 
which contemplated a rapid buildup of national 
native forces. The United States then agreed to 
underwrite the costs of this plan. 

But last winter the fighting was intensified and 
the long strain began to tell in terms of the atti- 
tude of the French people toward a war then in its 
eighth year. Last March, after the siege of Dien- 
Bien-Phu had begun, I renewed President Eisen- 
hower’s proposal that we seek conditions which 
would permit a united defense for the area. I 
went to Europe on this mission, and it seemed 
that there was agreement on our proposal. But 
when we moved to translate that proposal into 
reality, some of the parties held back because 
they had concluded that any steps to create a 


* BuLLerin of Apr. 27, 1953, p. 599. 
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united defense should await the results of the 
Geneva Conference. 

Meanwhile, the burdens of a collective defensg 
in Indochina have mounted. The Communists 
have practiced dilatory negotiating at Geneva, 
while intensifying their fighting in Indochina, 
The French and national forces feel the strain of 
mounting enemy power on their front and of po 
litical uncertainty at their rear. I told the Senate 
Foreign Relations Conumittee last week that the 
situation is grave but by no means hopeless.’ The 
future depends largely on decisions awaited at 
Paris, London, and = Aeon 

The situation in Indochina is not that of open 
military aggression by the Chinese Communist 
regime. Thus, in Indochina, the problem is one 
of restoring tranquillity in an area where dis 
turbances are fomented from Communist China, 
but where there is no open invasion by Com. 
munist China. This task of pacification, in our 
opinion, cannot be successfully met merely by 
unilateral armed intervention. Some other con 
ditions need to be established. Throughout thes 
Indochina developments, the United States has 
held to a stable om consistent course and has made 
clear the conditions which, in its opinion, might 
justify intervention. These conditions were and 
are (1) an invitation from the present lawful au- 
thorities ; (2) clear assurance of complete inde 
pendence to Laos, Cambodia, and Viet-Nam; (3) 
evidence of concern by the United Nations; (4 ry 
joining in the collective effort of some of the ot 
nations of the area; and (5) assurance that Franc 
will not itself withdraw from the battle until it 
is won. 

Only if these conditions were realized could the 
President and the Congress be justified in asking 
the American people to make the sacrifices inc 
dent to committing our Nation, with others, to 
using force to help to restore peace in the area. 

Another problem might, however, arise. If the 
Chinese Communist regime were to show in Indo 
china or elsewhere that it is determined to pursue 
the path of overt military aggression, then the 
situation would be different and another issue 
would emerge. That contingency has alr 
been referred to publicly by the President 
myself. The President, in his April 16, 1953, ad- 
dress, and I myself, in an address of September 2, 
1953,* made clear that the United States would 
take a grave view of any future overt military 
Chinese Communist aggression in relation to the 
Pacific or Southeast Asia area. Such an aggres 
sion would threaten island and peninsular post 
tions which secure the United States and its allies 

If such overt military aggression occurred, that 
would be a deliberate threat to the United States 
itself. The United States would of course invoke 





* For text of the Secretary’s testimony, see ibid., June 14, 
1954, p. 921. 
* Tbid., Sept. 14, 1953, p. 339. 
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the processes of the United Nations and consult 
with its allies. But we could not escape ultimate 
responsibility for decisions closely touching our 
own security and self-defense. 

There are some, particularly abroad, who seem 
to assume that the attitude of the United States 
flows from a desire for a general war with Com- 


PO! munist China. That is clearly false. If we had 


wanted such a war, it could easily have been based 
on the presence of Chinese a gressors in Korea. 
But last July, in spite of difficulties which at times 
seemed insuperable, we concluded a Korean armi- 
stice with Communist China. How could it be 
more surely demonstrated that we have both the 
will to make peace and the competence to make 
peace ? 

Your Government wants and the Ameri- 
can people want peace. But should there ever 
be openly launched an attack that the American 
people would clearly recognize as a threat to our 
own security, then the right of self-preservation 
would demand that we—regardless of any other 
country—meet the issue squarely. 

It is the task of statesmanship to seek peace and 
deter war, while at the same time preserving vital 
national interests. Under present conditions that 
dual result is not easy to achieve, and it cannot be 
achieved at all unless your Government is backed 
by a people who are willing, if need be, to sacri- 
fice to preserve their vital interests. 

At the Geneva Conference I said: “Peace is al- 
ways easy to achieve—by surrender.” Your Gov- 
emment does not propose to buy peace at that 
price. We do not believe that the American peo- 
ple want peace at that price. So long as that is 
our national will, and so long as that will is backed 


Pi by a capacity for effective action, our Nation can 


face the future with that calm confidence which 
isthe due of those who, in a troubled world, hold 
fast that which is good. 


U.S., Philippines To Discuss 
Mutual Defense Matters 


Press release 325 dated June 15 


Secretary Dulles and Carlos P. Romulo, per- 
nal representative of President Magsaysay of 
the Philippines, agreed on June 15 to establish a 
Council consisting of the Secretary of State or his 
deputy and the Philippine Secretary of Foreign 
Affairs or his deputy to provide facilities for dis- 
cussions of matters of mutual concern arising un- 
der the United States-Philippine Mutual Defense 
Treaty. Each member of the Council will be as- 
usted by military representatives. Either party 
hay request meetings whenever there is a need for 
consultation. The time and place of such meetings 
will be determined by mutual agreement. 


June 28, 1954 


Lt. Gen. Jesus Vargas, Philippine Armed Forces 
Chief of Staff, who is presently in Washington 
conferring with representatives of the U.S. 
partment of Defense, participated in the discus- 
sions held on June 15 between Ambassador Rom- 
ulo and the Secretary of State. 


Geneva Declaration on Korea 


Press release 324 dated June 15 


Following is the text of the 16-nation Declara- 
tion on Korea issued at Geneva on June 16: 


Pursuant to the resolution of August 28, 1953, 
of the United Nations General Assembly,’ and the 
Berlin communique of February 18, 1954, we, as 
nations who contributed military forces to the 
United Nations Command in Korea, have been 
participating in the Geneva Conference for the 
eg of establishing a united and independent 

orea by peaceful means. 

We have made a number of proposals and sug- 

ions in accord with the past efforts of the 
nited Nations to bring about the unification, 
independence, and freedom of Korea; and wi 
the framework of the following two principles 
which we believe to be fundamental. 

1. The United Nations, under its Charter, is 
fully and rightfully empowered to take collective 
action to — aggression, to restore peace and 
security, and to extend its good offices to seeking 
a peaceful settlement in Korea. 

2. In order to establish a unified, independent 
and democratic Ko nuinely free elections 
should be held under supervision, for repre- 
sentatives in the national assembly, in which re 
resentation shall be in direct proportion to the 
indigenous population in Korea. 

We have earnestly and patiently searched for 
a basis of agreement which would enable us to 
proceed with Korean unification in accordance 
with these fundamental principles. 

The Communist delegations have rejected our 
every effort to obtain agreement. The principal 
issues between us, therefore, are clear. Firstly, we 
accept and assert the authority of the United 
Nations. The Communists repudiate and reject 
the authority and competence of the United Na- 
tions in Korea and have labelled the United Na- 
tions itself as the tool of ag, ion. Were we to 
accept this position of the Communists, it would 
mean the death of the principle of collective se- 
curity and of the UN itself. Secondly, we desire 
genuinely free elections. The Communists insist 
upon procedures which would make genuinely free 
elections impossible. It is clear that the Commu- 
nists will not accept impartial and effective super- 
vision of free elections. Plainly, they have shown 


* BULLETIN of Sept. 14, 1953, p. 366. 
* Ibid., Mar. 1, 1954, p. 317. 
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their intention to maintain Communist control 
over North Korea. They have persisted in the 
same attitudes which have frustrated United Na- 
tions efforts to unify Korea since 1947. 

We believe, therefore, that it is better to face the 
fact of our disagreement than to raise false hopes 
and mislead the peoples of the world into believing 
that there is agreement where there is none. 

In the circumstances, we have been compelled 
reluctantly and regretfully to conclude that so 
long as the Communist delegations reject the two 
fundamental principles which we consider indis- 
pensable, further consideration and examination 
of the Korean question by the conference would 
serve no useful purpose. We reaffirm our con- 
tinued support for the objectives of the United 
Nations in Korea. 

In accordance with the resolution of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations of August 28, 
1953, the member states parties to this declaration 
will inform the United Nations concerning the 
proceedings at this conference. 


Thailand’s Request for 
Peace Observation Mission 


ve are the texts of (1) a statement by 
Secretary Dulles on the Soviet veto of the Thai 
proposal, (2) a statement made before the Se- 
curity Council by Ambassador Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Jr., US. representative to the United Na- 
tions, on the proposal, and (8) the Thai draft 
resolution: 


STATEMENT BY SECRETARY DULLES, JUNE 18 


Press release 331 dated June 18 


It is deeply to be regretted that the Soviet Union 
should have cast its 59th veto in the Security 
Council today to prevent Thailand from having a 
United Nations peace observation mission. A 
peace observation mission has no authority to take 
decisions. It is merely the eyes and ears of the 
United Nations through which it and the whole 
world can know the facts as to what is going on 
in an area of tension. This denial to a small and 
peaceful nation—and one of the members of the 
United Nations—of the right to get even this 
minimum protection is one more example of the 
emptiness of the Soviet professions of peaceful 
purpose. The veto confirms our fear that it is the 
Communist forces which want to shroud in dark- 
ness their deeds in this area. 
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STATEMENT BY AMBASSADOR LODGE, JUNE 
U.S./U.N. press release 1921 dated June 16 


Let me present the views of the United Stat 
Government with regard to the request of th 
Government of Thailand that a subcommission of 
the Peace Observation Commission be sent to it 
territory. 

It is the view of the United States that it would 
be prudent and highly desirable to authorize th 
Peace Observation Commission to observe devel. 
opments in the area of Thailand in order to pro 
vide the United Nations with independent reports 
on the danger to international peace and security 
caused by the conflict in Indochina. 

In his lucid statement made at our last meeting, 
the distinguished representative of Thailand ha 
established beyond any doubt or argument that 
the tension in the area of Thailand presents: 
serious threat to the peace and security of his 
country. The fierce struggle in the jungles ani 
deltas of Indochina may seem remote and distant 
But the danger it presents to Thailand and th 
rest of Southeast Asia is close and immediate- 
and in all truth the world has grown so small that 
no place is any longer really “far away” from any 
other. 

In the interest of speed and to avoid making 
unnecessary statements, I shall not take the tim 
to review the origin and present status of the con- 
flict in Indochina. The facts are so clear that m 
amount of propaganda can conceal this lates 
attempt of Communist imperialism to subjugate 
peace-loving peoples whose only “crime,” so called. 
is their desire to live in freedom and to shape their 
own destiny. 

As the representative of Thailand has show, 
there has been a distinct possibility of incursionsd 
foreign military forces into Thai territory in con- 
nection with engagements which have taken plac 
near the Thai border. This danger continues. It 
may, in fact, have increased now that the Vie 
Minh forces have been equipped with foreign arms 
of the most modern kind. They now haves 
greater capability for heavy assault and rapid 
movement. 

Moreover, Thailand has been the target of falx 
propaganda of a kind that all too often in the past 
has been used to justify and prepare the way fo 
acts of aggression. Communist propaganda ani 
political agents have been utilized to promote ant 
Thai activities among the sizeable groups of reft- 
gees who have found sanctuary in the border 
regions of Thailand. As the representative of 
Thailand has indicated, these activities have bee 
linked directly with the invasions of Laos 
Cambodia. The threat to Thailand presented by 
these military, propagandistic, and political 
actions is, therefore, real and continuing. 

We have under consideration, accordingly, pre 
cisely the kind of situation for which the Peac 
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Observation Commission was created. It cannot 
be disputed that—quoting the words from the 
Uniting for Peace Resolution *—“. there 
exists [in the area] international tension the con- 
tinuance of which is likely to endanger the main- 
tenance of international peace and security.” The 
United States Government, accordingly, strongly 
supports the ne of the Government of Thai- 
land and urges this Council to act with all possible 
speed to authorize the Peace Observation Com- 
mission to send observers to Thailand. 

The resolution which the representative of 
Thailand has just presented to this Council ap- 

ars to have been drafted with the greatest care. 

t addresses itself to the condition of international 
tension which exists in the general region in which 
Thailand is located. The resolution appears to us 
to be utterly devoid of controversial matter. Its 
objective is simply to enable a subcommission of 
the Peace Observation Commission to dispatch 
observers to Thailand and itself to visit that na- 
tion in order to determine the facts and report on 
them. 

Since the threat to Thailand originates beyond 
its borders, the resolution authorizes the subcom- 
mission, if it considers it necessary for the accom- 
plishment of its mission to observe in other states 
in the area, to so report to the Peace Observation 
Commission or to the Security Council with a 
view to obtaining further instructions. On this 
basis, the Peace Observation Commission or the 
Security Council would be in a position to author- 
ize the subcommission to extend the area of obser- 
vation to other parts of the region. This is a 

roper and essential component of the resolution. 
ithout this provision, the subcommission might 
be prevented from ascertaining the very infor- 
mation necessary to any appraisal of the situation 
which we may be called upon to make. In short, 
it is impossible for us to see how any member of 
this Council can find any basis for objection or 
reservation with regard to the proposal suggested 
by the representative of Thailand. I therefore 
request, under Rule 38 of our Rules of Procedure, 
that at the appropriate time this resolution be put 
to the vote. 

I urge the members of this Council not to per- 
mit themselves to be diverted from the simple but 
urgent issue which is before us. We are not asked, 
hor are we required, to make any findings on the 
situation in Indochina. We are not asked, and we 
should not attempt, to do anything which could 
even remotely adversely affect the negotiations 
still continuing in Geneva. The United States has 
cooperated in the effort to find a basis at Geneva 
for a settlement of the Indochina problem which 


*BuLLETIN of Nov. 20, 1950, p. 823. 
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would restore peace and security in the area and 
at the same time recognize the legitimate aspira- 
tions of the peoples of Laos, Cansbiodia, and 
Viet-Nam. 

All we are asked to do here is to authorize a 
factfinding body to proceed to the area where this 
tension exists in order that the United Nations 
may receive impartial firsthand reports on the 
situation. If its reports do not bear out Thailand’s 
estimate of the danger to international peace, we 
shall have discharged our responsibility fully. If, 
on the other hand, its reports do bear out this esti- 
mate, we shall then be in a position to consider the 
danger in the light of all available facts and to do 
what we can to avert it. 

A loyal member of the United Nations has 
appealed to this body to take a simple action in 
the interest of its own peace and security. The 
action requested lies within the competence of this 
Council. Its urgency is manifest. Let us act 
promptly and thereby discharge our responsibility 
under the Charter to maintain international peace 
and security. 


THAI DRAFT RESOLUTION? 


U.N. doe. 8/3229 
Dated June 16, 1954 


The Security Council 

Nor1ne the request of Thailand; 

RECALLING General Assembly Resolution 377 (V) 
(Uniting for Peace), Part A, Section B establishing a 
Peace Observation Commission which could observe and 
report on the situation in any area where there exists 
international tension, the continuance of which is likely 
to endanger the maintenance of international peace and 
security ; 

TAKING into consideration the legitimate apprehensions 
entertained by the Government of Thailand in regard to 
its own security, caused by a condition of international 
tension in the general region in which Thailand is lo- 
eated, the continuance of which is likely to endanger 
international peace and security; 

REQUESTS the Peace Observation Commission to estab- 
lish a Sub-Commission composed of not less than three 
nor more than five Members, with authority: 

(a) to despatch as soon as possible, in accordance with 
the invitation of the Thai Government, such observers as 
it may deem necessary to Thailand ; 

(b) to visit Thailand if it deems it necessary ; 

(c) to consider such data as may be submitted to it 
by its Members or observers and to make such reports 
and recommendations as it deems necessary to the Peace 
Observation Commission and to the Security Council. 
If the Sub-Commission is of the opinion that it cannot 
adequately accomplish its mission without observation 
or visit also in States contiguous to Thailand, it shall 
report to the Peace Observation Commission or to the 
Security Council for the necessary instructions. 





2 The draft resolution was vetoed in the Security Coun- 
cil on June 18 by the negative vote of the U.S.8S.R. The 
vote was 9-1 (U.S.S.R.)—1 (Lebanon). 
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A Fresh Look at the United Nations 


by David McK. Key 


Assistant Secretary for United Nations Affairs* 


In responding to the kind invitation of Dr. 
Mayo to address you tonight, I have been given my 
first opportunity to visit your beautiful and justly 
famous state. 

I am also taking the opportunity, unknown to 
him, to pay tribute on his own home ground to a 
man who played a leading part at the last meeting 
of the United Nations General Assembly in dem- 
onstrating that the attempted defamation of a 
nation’s character, no less than that of an individ- 
ual, is the concern of every nation and -— in- 
dividual; that charges which the facts will not 
substantiate convict the accuser; and that “a de- 
cent respect to the opinions of mankind” as stated 
in our Declaration of Independence is still a 
cardinal principle of our national and interna- 
tional conduct. I refer to the valuable services of 
Dr. Mayo to his country in assisting the United 
States in the United Nations to disprove, cate- 
or and — the Communist charges that 

e United States Air Force had employed germ 
warfare in the Korean war. 

It was not an easy task which confronted the 
United States. So fantastic were the Communist 
charges as they appeared in the light of scientific 
fact that they were ridiculous to any rational man. 
Yet they had to be taken seriously because of man- 
kind’s unfortunate tendency to believe what he 
hears if it is repeated often enough. For over 2 
years the Communists had used every technique of 
eo to spread their vicious untruths 
around the world. Thus we were confronted with 
a mass of false conclusions based on a mass of 
fabricated data. 

To demolish these charges, Dr. Mayo used the 
very weapon against which the Communists have 
the least defense, the scientific method, the method 
responsible for the pre-eminence of American 


* Address made before the Minnesota Medical Associa- 
tion, Duluth, Minn., on June 8 (press release 304 dated 
June 7). 

* For text of Dr. Charles W. Mayo’s statement of Oct. 
26, 1953, before Committee I of the General Assembly, see 
BULLETIN of Nov. 9, 1953, p. 641. 
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medicine, American technology, and American ip- 


dustry. ‘The skill with which’ he devastated 1 


Communist position made an indelible impression 
on those who attended that session of the General 
Assembly. He explained, for instance, how the 
Communists, in order to create evidence to suppor 
their charges, had deliberately perverted to thei 
ends the techniques used by the Russian biologist 
Pavlov in his experiments on dogs and rats, to 
produce a “conditioned reflex” under which the 

risoners would automatically respond in a pre 

etermined manner to rehearsed Communist ques 
tions. The Assembly responded by strongly con 
demning these unfounded charges. And, sine 
the Assembly is, in a sense, a loudspeaker with 
many outlets, Dr. Mayo’s words echoed around 
the world and the falsity of the Communist? 
charges was brought home to people everywhere 

This important episode of the last General As 
sembly illustrates how the United Nations as 4 
world forum can be used to advantage by the 
United States and the free world to expose the 
vicious propaganda techniques of the Communists 
There are other examples. Against the strenv 
ous objections of the Soviet bloc, we also brought 
into the international spotlight a carefully docu 
mented report prepared by three eminent jurists 
from India, Norway, and Peru which fully estab 
lished that systems of slave labor are an essential 
part of the economy and a means of political coer 
cion in the Soviet Union and its satellites. This 
report, coming as it does from objective sources, is 
a telling indictment of the police state. 

At the same session of the General Assembly our 
delegation successfully disproved the false 
munist claim that they had abided in Korea by the 
Geneva conventions regarding treatment of prit 
oners. We brought the truth about Communist 
atrocities in Korea to the attention of the world 
Statements, depositions, and eye-witness accounts 
of returned United Nations prisoners of wat 
8 that the Communists had brutally liqui 

ated countless prisoners and had used physical 
and mental torture as a calculated system for ob 
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taining military information, alleged “confes- 
sions” of guilt, as well as conversion to communism. 

I would now like to review with you some other 
accomplishments of the United Nations during the 
ast year from the point of view of America’s par- 
ticipation and America’s national interests. If it 
isnot an unbroken record of success, it is far from 
a record of failure. 

Probably the achievement which has most 
meaning to the American people was the armi- 
stice in Korea. You will recall that before this 
was achieved the fighting had dragged on for 
months because the Communists were unwilling 
to agree that prisoners must not be forced to 
return to the Communist world against their will. 
The Communists were finally compelled to give 
way before the cumulative pressure of world pub- 
lic opinion and the unrelenting moral and mili- 
tary force of the United Nations led by the United 
States. As a result of the armistice, the fight- 
ing came toa halt. The killing and wounding of 
American, Korean, and other Allied soldiers 
stopped. Aggression had been halted by collective 
action through an international organization for 


Nithe first time in history—and this without a 


global war. When the Communists finally yielded 
and the principle of nonforcible repatriation was 
put into practice, the reason for Communist op- 
_ to this principle became only too clear. 
e vast majority of the men who had lived and 
fought under communism refused to return to 
their countries. In contrast, the overwhelming 
majority of Republic of Korea and United Na- 
tions soldiers held by the Communists chose to 
return to the side of freedom. What a damagin 
blow this was to the pretensions of scout 


Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission 


Now after nearly a year has passed the armi- 
stice, though uneasy, still holds. This is not to 
say that there have not been difficulties. One of 
the most troublesome has been the persistent Com- 
munist efforts to frustrate the operations of the 
Neutral Nations pe ny Commission. 

The members of this a tg you will 


recall, are Sweden, Switzerland, Poland, and 


Czechoslovakia, and its job is to check on the 
observance of the armistice provisions on both 
sides of the line. All members of the Commission, 
including the two Communist satellite members, 
have been given complete access to observe in the 
area held by the Republic of Korea and the United 
Nations Command, in accordance with the terms 
of the armistice. The Communists, on the other 
hand, have placed all manner of obstacles in the 
way of the Swiss and Swedes to prevent them from 
carrying out their observation functions in North 
Korea. This situation is summed up in no uncer- 


j-} ‘ain terms by the neutral Swiss and Swedish mem- 
cal} bers of the Commission. They recently charged 


that the Czech and Polish members of the Com- 
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mission, in falsely alleging armistice infractions 
by the United Nations Command, were guilty of 
“malicious fabrications, tuitous distortions, 
misleading half-truths, and delusive insinuations 
without foundation in reality. The methods re- 
sorted to consist largely in isolating facts and 
figures from their proper context and in making 
sweeping generalizations on the basis of premises 
thus distorted.” 

Moreover, the Swedish and Swiss members con- 
cluded that the control activities of the fixed neu- 
tral nations inspection teams in Communist-held 
territory “are not being carried out satisfactorily 
and in full accord with the spirit of the Armistice 
Agreement, owing to the restrictive practices im- 
posed on the activities of the teams by their 
Czechoslovak and Polish members.” And yet, in 
the face of this disgraceful Communist record, the 
Communists at Geneva have had the audacity to 
praise the working of this Neutral Nations Super- 
visory Commission in Korea and to suggest that 
the Poles and the Czechs help to supervise a pos- 
sible future armistice in Indochina. 

The Communists have been equally noncoopera- 
tive at Geneva, where the United States, the Re- 

ublic of Korea, and its United Nations allies have 

een seeking to bring about the peaceful unifica- 
tion of a free and independent Korea. Molotov, 
Chou-en-lai, and their North Korean puppets have 
been attacking the United Nations at meeting after 
meeting. They have refused to agree to United 
Nations supervision of elections in Korea. In- 
stead their proposal revolves around an all-Korean 
commission which in effect would give the Com- 
munists a veto over every decision and would make 
free elections impossible. Moreover, they want 
this same United Nations Supervisory Commis- 
sion, with a built-in veto given to the Poles and 
Czechs, to help supervise elections in Korea. 

We cannot and will not permit the Communists 
to undermine the role of the United Nations in 
Korea or to sell the proposition that the United 
Nations itself is an aggressor. The Korean war 
made a reality of the principle of collective se- 
curity against aggression. We do not intend to 
accept any proposal which would unify Korea 
through undemocratic methods or which would 
fail to recognize the legitimate function of the 
United Nations in Korea. We will not permit the 
Communists to obtain a repudiation of the very 
principle for which so many United Nations 
members, especially ourselves, have made great 
sacrifices. 

Another way in which the United Nations can 
play a leading role in our search for a better world 
is epitomized by President Eisenhower’s proposals 
before the Eighth General Assembly for the cre- 
ation of an international atomic pool devoted to 
peaceful purposes. These proposals electrified 
the world. Secretary Dulles followed up the 
President’s address with extended diplomatic talks 
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with the Soviets. It is a pity that thus far the 
negative attitude of the U.S.S.R. has prevented us 
from moving ahead on this vital matter. 

I would also mention on the credit side the Gen- 
eral Assembly’s formal recognition that Puerto 
Rico has attained “a full measure of self-govern- 
ment,” the report to the Trusteeship Councid com- 
mending the United States for its administration 
of the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, and 
the Assembly’s resolution encouraging underde- 
veloped countries to create economic and political 
conditions favorable to private capital investment. 

These positive accomplishments or proposals 
may take little time to recount, but ye reflect 
months of painstaking preparation, skillful di- 
plomacy, and patient negotiation. They also 
demonstrate how the United Nations can advance 
our own and the free world’s interests. 

The problems I have been talking about were 
not created by the United Nations, They exist in 
spite of it. They reflect the tense, contracting, and 
interdependent world in which we live. The 
United Nations offers the best hope for solving 
these problems. 

One of the remarkable things about the United 
Nations is its flexibility. It provides not only a 
way to repel aggression, as in Korea, but also the 
means to detect situations which might eventually 
embroil many nations in fighting. The United 
Nations has an effective fire-alarm system which 
can be used before problems reach a critical, ex- 
plosive stage. 

The function of this system is dramatized at this 
time by the appeal for United Nations observers 
which the Government of Thailand made to the 
Security Council last week. As you know, Thai- 
land, or Siam, borders on two of the Indochinese 
states, Laos and Cambodia. 

In making his appeal before the Security Coun- 
cil, which voted 10-1 to put it on the agenda, the 
Ambassador of Thailand said: 

° the situation in territories bordering on Thai- 
land has become so explosive and tension is so high that 
a very real danger exists that fighting may spread to 
Thailand and the other countries of the area and that 
foreign troops may effect direct incursions into Thai 
territory. 

The observer mechanism of the United Nations 
has been little publicized, but it has had a com- 
paratively long and successful record. 


Development of Watchdog System 


Let me review how this United Nations watch- 
dog system has developed. 


GREECE 


Actually, the first use and development of the 
United Nations observer system in areas of inter- 
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national tension took place in connection with the midst 
threat of aggression against Greece during the}nat t 
riod of the guerrilla war there from 1947 to 1949, to sur 
ou may remember that a Commission of Investi-|f,o0, 
gation of the Security Council, after several}ioht , 
months of travel and study of the situation on the} “4g | 
spot, had reported that the countries bordering report 
Greece on the North were illegally giving aid to|.ontes 
the Communist guerrillas in an ffort to overthrow|(omr 
the legitimate Greek Government. When the re-|,., y 
peated use of the veto by the Soviets in the Secu-|,oved 
rity Council prevented action by that body, the}ing 
problem of the threat to Greece was taken to the|hor in 
General Assembly in the fall of 1947. The As-|i, B; 
sembly then created the Special Committee on the}, han 
Balkans and empowered it to observe and report |peace 
to the United Nations on the disturbed relations}; .oy | 
between Greece and its northern neighbors. The} der 
United States was chosen as one of the nine coun- quil, t 
tries which served on this United Nations Special | sques 
Committee. It proceeded immediately in late 1947 oc 
to Northern Greece, where its headquarters were ing G 
established at Salonika. Adm. Alan G. Kirk, at report 
that time American Ambassador to Belgium and finant 
subsequently Ambassador to the U.S.S.R., was the apan 
first United States representative on this Special |) tha 
Committee for the Balkans. This is the same Ad-|yhich 
miral Kirk who, 10 years ago this month, com-|y9, ¢} 
manded our Navy in the Normandy invasion. |) pre 
Admiral Kirk and his colleagues soon recog: iy the 
nized that, in order to carry out its duty of obser- }j»q], 
vation and reporting on the situation along the |yzduo 
northern frontiers, the Committee would need the [[pitex 
assistance of trained military personnel in suf-|yhich 
ficient numbers to permit speedy investigation at |¢ate ¢ 
the scene of frontier incidents or attacks by the linpor 
guerrillas. During the most active period of the |yise h 
guerrilla war, that is in 1948 and 1949, there were ion; 
about 35 such military observers, furnished by the }iounty 
United States, the United Kingdom, France, the] Ty, 
Republic of China, the Netherlands, Brazil, and }the U 
Mexico. Kashn 
Under the direction of this United Nations Com- jNatior 
mittee, the observers operated in teams of three, jPalest 
each with its own interpreters and radio communi- /&Tver 
cations equipment, at advance stations at key spots [Aashn 
along Greece’s northern frontiers from Albania 
on the West to Bulgaria on the East, a distance of 
nearly 500 miles through mountainous terrain. 
From these advance posts the observers made regu- 
lar inspection tours along their particular sector 
of the frontier. They moved rapidly to investigate 
specific incidents or situations as they arose iM fyistey 
order to obtain fresh and timely evidence. In Paject 
carrying out their duties several of these observers hitemy 
were seriously wounded either by escaping Greek lewis} 
guerrillas or by guards on the other side of the bynne] 
international frontier. These observers had thé [pite; 
cooperation of Greek Army authorities and gained tives 
the confidence and respect of the people of badly 
Northern Greece, who, seeing the observers in theif }ynne] 
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h thelnidst from time to time, had tangible evidence 
g thelthat the United Nations was doing what it could 
1949.15 support and encourage their effort to remain 
Vesti-|free. Here is a case of the United Nations’ being 
*verallicht on the firing line. 
mn the} “As these observers collected their evidence and 
ering| ported it to the United Nations, it became in- 
id tolontestable that fullscale externally sponsored 
hrow|ommunist subversion and infiltration of Greece 
he re-lras under way. Britain and the United States 
Secu: |noved quickly to provide Greece with the military 
7, thelind economic assistance she required to maintain 
© the|ier independence. This turned the tide. By 1952 
@ AS-|ihe Balkan Committee withdrew from Greece, but 
n the}, handful of United Nations observers under the 
€port !Peace Observation Commission have continued to 
t10NS lien the situation along the northern frontier 
The}inder watch. And now, since conditions are tran- 
Coun: | qil, the observers are being withdrawn at Greece’s 
decial Imequest. 
» 1947 ooking back at the critical situation confront- 
were ling Greece, I do not claim that observation and 
‘ky, at rporting under the United Nations was the dom- 
1 and finant factor in stemming the tide of Communist 
is the |snansionism then threatening Greece. Essential 
recial |) that task was the military and economic aid 
» Ad- Ivhich I have mentioned. Indispensable, of course, 
Com-tvas the courageous resistance and determination 
. lo preserve their national independence exhibited 
cog: tly the Greek Army and the Greek people in gen- 
bser- fal. But it may fairly be claimed that the 
x the}irduous and often heroic work performed by the 
d the |({nited Nations observers, and the solid evidence 
suf-|thich they were able to produce as to the true 
on at itate of affairs along the frontiers, constituted an 
y thelinportant deterrent against what might other- 
f the lrise have been overt and sweeping acts of aggres- 
were jion against Greece by the Soviet-dominated 
y the |ountries to the North. 
, the] Two other active observer groups operated by 
, and {the United Nations stem from the conflicts in 
Kashmir and Palestine. These are the United 
Com-fNations Truce Supervision Organization for 
hree, Palestine and the United Nations Military Ob- 
juni- ferver Group in Kashmir. In both Palestine and 
spots kashmir the primary function of the observer 
yania (TOups is to see that the cease-fire agreed to by 
ce of jue interested parties is maintained. 


























rain. 
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ector PALESTINE 

igate | Even before the present state of Israel came into 


€ IM tristence, the Truce Supervision Organization for 


Palestine was set up in the spring of 1948 in an 
tempt to establish and maintain a truce between 
ewish and Arab factions in Palestine. The per- 
wnnel for the organization was recruited by the 
United Nations from the countries with represent- 
ives stationed in Jerusalem. The United States 
tladly and promptly made available military per- 
sonnel and equipment in accordance with the estab- 
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lished understanding which this Government has 
with the Secretary-General of the United Nations. 

In 1949, under the leadership of Dr. Ralph J. 
Bunche, the Governments of Egypt, Jordan, 
Syria, and Lebanon concluded bilateral armistice 
agreements with the new Government of Israel. 
Each of these armistice agreements provided for 
the continuation of the observer system through 
bilateral mixed armistice commissions which were 
charged with enforcing the armistice. These 
mixed armistice commissions are still in existence 
since border incidents and incursions are continu- 
ing. The conflicts which arise between Israel on 
the one hand and one of its Arab neighbors on the 
other are handled by the mixed armistice com- 
mission concerned. Each incident is investigated 
by the United Nations observers and reported to 
the mixed armistice commission which is empow- 
ered to establish responsibility and to indicate 
what remedial action should be taken. 

This process, continuing year after year, is, as 
you can well imagine, an exhausting and frus- 
trating business for the United Nations observers 
involved. It is, however, helping to maintain the 
armistice while allowing time to work out a perma- 
nent settlement of the serious and complicated 

roblems facing these newly created and newly 
independent countries. 


You may be less familiar with the peace observa- 
tion work in Kashmir since the situation there 
attracts headlines with far less frequency. Kash- 
mir is located in the northernmost part of the 
Indian subcontinent between India and Pakistan. 
It is one of the many former princely states that 
made up the British Dominion in India. Kash- 
mir in area is about the size of your own State of 
Minnesota but with variations in altitude from 
the hot semitropic lowlands to the Karakoram 
range of mountains, which average about 25,000 
feet in height. Kashmir became the center of dis- 
pute between India and Pakistan when these two 
countries were created out of the old Indian 
Dominion. Fighting broke out in the late fall of 
1947, but a cease-fire was finally established in the 
early days of 1949 through the United Nations. 

Again United Nations observers were called 
upon. Today, stretching across roughly the mid- 
dle of the state of Kashmir is a cease-fire line, and 
situated at strategic points along that line are 
United Nations observer teams who have built up 
an extraordinary record for maintaining the cease- 
fire. There are today about 65 observers un- 
der the able leadership of an Australian major 
general. 


The type of observer group requested by Thai- 
land last week had its origin in the experience of 
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the United Nations during the period immediately 
preceding the Korean conflict. In 1949 the Gen- 
eral Assembly, apprehensive of Communist in- 
tentions in Korea, authorized its representatives 
to “observe and report any developments which 
might lead to or otherwise involve military con- 
flict in Korea.” 

United Nations observers were there on the fate- 
ful morning of June 25, 1950, when the North Ko- 
rean Communists launched their ——- across 
the 38th parallel. Within hours, the United Na- 
tions observers reported to United Nations Head- 
quarters in New York that an act of overt and 
unprovoked Communist aggression had taken 
place. They were able to supply the United Na- 
tions immediately with accurate and unbiased in- 
formation on who were the aggressors, — 
Communist attempts to put the blame on the Re- 
public of Korea and the United States. This en- 
abled an accurately informed Security Council 

romptly to recommend support for the United 

tates . ye to the United Nations. Within 48 
hours of the Communist invasion the first col- 
lective military action —— aggression in the 
history of an international organization was under 
way. 

The members of the United Nations Commission 
on Korea which flashed the warning to the United 
Nations were India, Australia, China, El Sal- 
vador, France, the Philippines, and Turkey. 

The observation group in Korea, as in the case 
of Greece, Palestine, and Kashmir, fulfilled an es- 
sential function. This was why the General As- 
sembly, by an overwhelming vote, decided in No- 
vember 1950 to establish a permanent Peace 
Observation Commission. Its task would be to 
send observers upon request or with the consent of 
states to areas where conditions were such that 
peace might be endangered. It was to be the eyes 
and ears of the United Nations. 


Work of Specialized Agencies 


So far I have been talking about what may be 
called the political side of our participation in the 
United Nations. There are other equally impor- 
tant and constructive aspects of our participation 
in the United Nations which deserve mention be- 
fore I conclude. I refer in particular to the work 
of the specialized agencies. The prestige and ac- 
complishments of these agencies, which our Gov- 
ernment has so strongly backed from the begin- 
ning, have increased. The contributions of other 
governments to their support are being augmented. 

We do not regard one nickel of our contribution 
as charity or philanthropy. Our outlay is made 
in the best interests of our own security and well- 
being. Two-thirds of the people of the world 


* For text of the report, see United States Policy in the 
Korean Orisis (Department of State publication 8922), 
p. 12. 
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have a standard of living below what you or | 
would regard as a minimum. I think we should 

onder over this fact. The people of the under. 
Seidueed areas are beginning to realize that 
things can be better for them, and they are de. 
manding improvement. The agents of interna- 
tional communism are of course taking te 
of their discontent and are preaching the fa 
doctrine that communism is a shortcut to a better 
way of life. 

The United States cannot stand aside from this 
social ferment and let despair and ignorance play 
into the hands of the Communists. It is clearly 
in our interests to work with the free nations in 
giving leadership to the programs of the special- 
ized agencies of the United Nations in their in- 
creasingly successful battle against hunger, 
illiteracy, and disease—the conditions under which 
the Communist virus thrives. By so doing we are 
helping to expose empty Communist claims in 
contrast to the tangible accomplishments of these 
international programs of technical assistance. 

In this work the United Nations and the United 
States are squarely on the same side. The 
U.S.S.R., on the other hand, until recent months 
has denounced the work of the United Nations 
specialized agencies such as the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization, the International Labor Organ- 
ization, the World Health Organization, the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization, etc., and has stood aloof from 
masabvealibe: Now, however, the U.S.S.R. is mov- 
ing to join some of these organizations. This isa 
kind of left-handed testimonial to the success of 
the specialized agencies in helping others to help 
themselves. If the U.S.S.R. demonstrates by its 
actions that it will support the principles and ob- 
jectives of these bodies, then their membership 
will be welcome. If, however, their intentions are 
to sabotage these principles and objectives, then I 
can assure you that the free world will rally to de 
fend and safeguard these organizations. 

That the free countries are alert to this danger 
was amply demonstrated last week at the Ino Con- 
ference now in session at Geneva. The delegates 
of the non-Communist nations voted by large ma- 
jorities to exclude Soviet and satellite worker and 
employer representatives from the governing body 
of the Ino on the grounds that in Communist 
countries such representatives are simply spokes 
men for their governments, and not for manage 
ment and labor. 

Of the various United Nations specialized agen- 
cies I realize that you, as members of the medical 
profession, have a particular interest in the World 
Health Organization (WuHo). I am sure that 
many of you here have taken some direct or it 
direct part in the WHo—the training of foreign 
students or doctors, technical advice, or foreign 
assignments for the organization. The World 
Health Organization has a record of tangible at 
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complishment second to none in realizing the 
United Nations determination to remove the basic 
causes of international instability and tension. 

As a matter of fact, there are Jiterally millions 
of —— in faraway parts of the earth, who, when 
queried on the United Nations and what it is, think 
only of the Wuo, known in many parts of the 
world as “Wuo.” I am reminded of an episode in 
Thailand. An Indian doctor working on malaria 
control in a remote village in Northern Siam 
asked the local head man a few questions: Had he 
ever heard of Mr. Nehru? “No”; had he ever 
heard of Mr. Eisenhower? “No”; had he ever 
heard of the U.N.? “No”; had he ever heard of 
Wuo? “Qh, yes, Mr. WHo is the man who took off 
my clothes and sprayed my house and we have 
had no more sick fahtso-e ood man.” By so 
simple an experience as this the positive accom- 
plishments of the United Nations are removing 
the conditions and attitudes which foster the 
spread of communism. 

I have reviewed for you some of the accomplish- 
ments and some of the problems of our participa- 
tion in the United Nations. I have taken a fresh 
look at the means offered by this organization to 
keep the peace, to resist aggression, and to remove 
the conditions which foster the growth of com- 
munism. I would ask each of you to take a fresh 
look at this organization from the point of view of 
what it was intended to do, what its accomplish- 
ments have been, and the kind of world in which 
it has to operate. I am sure that when you do 
take this fresh look, whether you have had too 
high or too low an estimate of the United Nations, 
you will agree with us that it is a necessary and 
effective instrument for us and all free nations. 
It deserves and needs your strong and well-in- 
formed support. 


Guatemalan Situation 


_| NEWS CONFERENCE STATEMENT 


BY SECRETARY DULLES 


Press release 323 dated June 15 


At his news conference on June 15, Secretary 
Dulles was asked about reports that the United 
States would at the June 16 meeting of the Organi- 
zation of American States call for a meeting of 
Foreign Ministers to discuss the Guatemalan sit- 
uation. He was also asked about reports that 
Guatemalan President Arbenz had been given an 
ultimatum by Guatemalan Army officers to disso- 
ciate himself from communism or resign. Mr. 
Dulles made the following reply: 


I am not able to confirm either report, which 
does not mean that they may not be true. There 
has been an exchange of views going on as between 
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the American States with t to the possibility 
of a meeting of the Organization of American 
States some time in the near future. I have no 
knowledge that it would be brought up at the 
particular meeting that you refer to. So far, the 
exchanges of views that have been taking place 
have been through diplomatic channels. 

As far as the situation in Guatemala is con- 
cerned, we don’t have any information which is 
from a clearly dependable source. We have heard 
the same reports as those you referred to. No 
doubt there is going on somewhat of a reign of 
terror in Guatemala. There is no doubt in my 
opinion but what the great majority of the Guate- 
malan people have both the desire and the capabil- 
ity of cleaning their own house. But, of course, 
those things are difficult to do in face of the Com- 
munist type of terrorism which is manifesting 
itself in Guatemala and which is perhaps most 
dramatically expressed by the statement of one 
Communist member of the Guatemalan Con 
that if there was a disturbance, that would mark 
the beginning of a beheading of all anti-Commu- 
nist elements in Guatemala. 

I am confident that the great majority of the 
a people do not want that state of 
amairs, 


DEPARTMENT STATEMENT, JUNE 19 


The Department has been in touch with Am- 
bassador John E. Peurifoy at Guatemala City by 
telephone and telegraph and the Ambassador 
reports that all Americans there are well and safe. 
Mr. Peurifoy is keeping in constant touch with 
members of the United States community in 
Guatemala and has made strong representations 
to local authorities regarding their safety. The 
Ambassador also reports that during the past 24 
hours serious uprisings were reported at Quezal- 
tenango, Zacapa, and Puerto Barrios. He reports 
that there have been three overflights at Guate- 
mala City. The first was at 4 p. m. local time, 
Friday, another at 11:45 last night, and the last 
at 11 o’clock this morning. The Ambassador con- 
firmed that there had been no bombings or straf- 
ings by planes in the Guatemala City area and 
that, although the appearance of the planes had 
caused alarm, there had been no disorders. 

At the request of Foreign Minister Toriello, 
Ambassador Peurifoy, together with the French 
Minister and the British Chargé, called at the 
National Palace last night. The Foreign Minister 
asked them to inform their Governments that 
Guatemala City had been attacked by two air- 
craft which had bombed a house near the center 
of town and strafed the National Palace. He also 
charged that troops had crossed the border and 
captured E] Florido, 15 kilometers inside the 
Guatemalan border and that this constituted 
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aggression, and that he had asked the United 
Nations Security Council to take up the case. The 
Department has no evidence that indicates that 
this is anything other than a revolt of Guate- 
malans against the Government. 

At noon yesterday correspondents Patrick 
Catlin of the Baltimore Sun and Thomas Gerver 
of the Boston 7’raveler were taking pictures near 
the center of Guatemala City. They were arrested 
on orders by the Communist labor leader, Victor 
Manuel Gutierrez. They were released 25 minutes 
later after their film was confiscated. 

The latest outbursts of violence within Guate- 
mala confirm the previously expressed views of 
the United States concerning possible action by 
the Organization of American States on the 

roblem of Communist intervention in Guatemala. 

he Department has been exchanging views and 
will continue to exchange views with other coun- 
tries of this hemisphere, who are also gravel 
concerned by the situation in Guatemala, ses | 
ing action needed to protect the hemisphere from 
further encroachment by international commu- 
nism. 


Exhibition of Peaceful Uses 
of Atomic Energy 


Following is the text of a message from Presi- 
dent Eisenhower which was read by Clare Booth 
Luce, Ambassador to Italy, on the occasion of the 
inauguration at Rome on June 15 of the world- 
wide program by the United States Information 
Agency to exhibit peaceful uses of atomic energy, 
together with remarks made by Mrs. Luce on the 
same occasion. 


MESSAGE FROM PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 


We have only recently passed the midpoint of 
the 20th century. Yet I am convinced that histo 
will one day record as the most far-reaching physi- 
cal accomplishment of all this century—or even 
of 20 centuries—the discoveries which in recent 

ears unlocked, for the use of mankind, the bound- 
ess energy of the atom. 

From among the numberless generations which 
have peopled this planet destiny has called upon 
those now living to reach decisions on the use of 
nuclear energy that will govern, in major measure, 
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the future of mankind. Never before has man’s 
wisdom and vision been so ee tested, 
Never again may man have so extraordinary an 
opportunity for his own betterment or so awful 4 
responsibility for his own fate. 

0) — is this opportunity, so grave this re. 
sponsibility, that all rational humans are moved 
humbly to pray that this new knowledge may kk 
used in its ieesshen peace, for progress, for 
freedom. 

It is in this spirit that the Atom for Peace 
Exhibit is being inaugurated in Rome by Am. 
bassador Luce. 


REMARKS BY AMBASSADOR LUCE 


It is a pleasant honor to welcome you here to- 
night for the inauguration of this exhibition of 
peaceful uses of atomic energy. The display you 
will see is presented in the hope that it may con- 
tribute to wider public understanding of the 
tentialities favorable to the welfare of mankind 
that exist in this new field of science. I know you 
will find it of interest and value. On behalf of my 
Government, I should like to take this opportun- 
ity to express our sincere appreciation for the very 
kind assistance that has been provided by the 
Governments of Italy, France, and the United 
Kingdom in order that this exhibition could be 
constructed and shown to the public. 

Let us hope that this example of cooperation 
will be a propitious augury for the future develop- 
ment of atomic energy throughout the world. For 
there is surely no subject of international concern 
for which cooperation between nations is more 
necessary, if mankind is to progress in peace. 

The American Government and people ceomy 
desire to achieve closer collaboration in this fiel 
with all other nations. We believe that only thus 
can mankind enjoy the full benefits offered by this 
great new source of energy. 

We regard the mater og applications of atomic 
energy as a new sunrise on the world horizon. 
We wish its rays might pierce through and dissi- 
pate the cloud of danger created by the failure of 
nations thus far to achieve international control 
of nuclear _— We believe that our hopes and 
fears are shared by people of good will in eve 
nation. On the foundation of these shared feel- 
ings we trust that there can be built, with patience 
and understanding, a strong system of interna 
tional cooperation. 

In that hope, I welcome you to this exhibition. 
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Peace and Security in the H-Bomb Age 


by David W. Wainhouse 


Deputy Assistant Secretary for United Nations Affairs * 


The Northwest Institute of International Rela- 
tions has chosen for the title of the present meet- 
ing “United States Foreign Policy in the H-bomb 
Age.” This is indeed a challenging subject. We 
now are living in a period in which the develop- 
ment of thermonuclear weapons holds a prime 
place in newspaper headlines and in the minds of 
people everywhere. This leads me to inquirs to 
what extent has this development affected our 
basic foreign policy objectives and the means for 
achieving them. 

Secretary Dulles has summed up our objectives 
clearly in one sentence: “The central goal of our 
policy is peace with freedom and security.” __ 

In our efforts to find that often elusive objective 
of peace with freedom and security, a wide variety 
of means isemployed. I would say that the United 
States uses four general approaches. First, we 
try to bring about the adjustment of international 
differences through the processes of peaceful set- 
tlement. Secondly, we attempt to strike at the 
root causes of international unrest by supporting 
international efforts to alleviate social and eco- 
nomic ills and by our own programs for improving 
the world’s living and health standards. Thirdly, 
we are developing an effective system of collective 
security against aggression, wherever it may oc- 
cur. Fourthly, we are seeking agreement on a 
general program for the regulation, limitation, 
and balanced reduction of all armed forces and 
all armaments, including nuclear weapons, which 
would contain effective safeguards to ensure 
compliance. 


Peaceful Settlement of International Differences 


Our basic obligation to promote peaceful settle- 
ment of international disagreements rests in the 
United Nations Charter. is obligates all mem- 
bers to settle their international disputes by peace- 


? Made before the Northwest Institute of International 
Relations at Reed College, Portland, Oreg., on June 13 
(press release 314 dated June 10). 
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ful means in such a manner that international 
peace, security, and justice are not endangered. 
It is not a new obligation for the United States. 
In fact its historical roots reach back to the early 
days of the Republic. Nor is it the only interna- 
tional treaty in which we have undertaken to 
advance the processes of peaceful settlement. 
Most of the treaties and declarations which form 
part of the inter-American regional system con- 
tain pacific settlement provisions. As a specific 
illustration, the Pact of Bogota, which established 
the Charter of the Organization of American 
States, obligates the American States to submit 
all international disputes that may arise between 
them to the peaceful procedures set forth in that 
charter before referring these disputes to the 
Security Council of the United Nations. 

Our desire to utilize means of peaceful settle- 
ment is not limited to the inter-American system. 
The North Atlantic Treaty of April 4, 1949, obli- 
gates the parties to settle any international dis- 
putes in which they may be involved in such a 
manner that international peace and security, 
and justice, are not endangered, and to refrain in 
their international relations from the threat or 
use of force in any manner inconsistent with the 
purposes of the United Nations. 

The United States has demonstrated its support 
of this principle of peaceful settlement in one case 
after another which has arisen within the United 
Nations framework. Our efforts contributed to 
the peaceful settlement of such issues as the with- 
drawal of British and French troops from Syria 
and Lebanon and Soviet troops from Iran, follow- 
ing Security Council consideration of these prob- 
lems in 1946. We played a major role in helping 
bring about peaceful settlement of the issues be- 
tween the Dutch and the Indonesians which led to 
Indonesian independence. Our support of the 
Balkan Commission’s efforts in Greece certainly 
contributed to the easing of a dangerous situation 
between Greece and its neighbors. We have played 
a principal role in the Canard Assembly’s and 
Security Council’s efforts to bring to an end the 
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disputes between Israel and the Arab States in 
Palestine. While there certainly is no final peace 
agreed upon as yet in this area, the armistice is 
still honored in large measure. 

The Kashmir dispute between India and Paki- 
stan also has not been finally settled. However 
Security Council efforts, in which the Uni 
States has played a major role, have brought about 
a cease-fire and agreement between the parties on 
many elements of this dispute. I might also men- 
tion the Berlin blockade, an extremely dangerous 
situation involving the Great Powers and the pres- 
tige of both the Soviet Union and the United 
States, which was settled by peaceful negotiations 
begun through United Nations channels after the 
Western Powers had demonstrated their firm in- 
tent to maintain their commitments to the free 
people of Berlin. 

Not least in the evidence of our devotion to the 
concept of eful settlement is the long history 
of the efforts to settle the Korean problem peace- 
fully. We Americans are often accused of being 
an impatient people. Yet, I believe that history 
will record with favor our patient negotiation on 
the Korean problem in the face of Communist 
delay, vilification, and false accusation. 


Striking at the Root Causes of War 


The second major element in our foreign policy 
has been to support action striking at the root 
causes of wk unrest. Through our own direct 
aid and through our support of United Nations 
efforts we are helping to save people, to save mate- 
rial resources, to develop skills, to alleviate the so- 
cial and economic ills which provide a fertile 
breeding ground for world unrest and for com- 
munism and other similar reactionary doctrines. 
Between mid-1945 and December 31, 1953, for non- 
military purposes the United States actually 
granted approximately $26 billion and loaned 
about $13 billion for foreign aid in many parts of 
the world. This money was used to rebuild war 
devastated areas, to restore and raise industrial 
and agricultural levels, to arrest the spread of dis- 
ease, to develop skills, to bring foreign leaders and 
students to this country and send our own experts 
abroad for mutual benefit. This expenditure does 
not include our support of the financially inexpen- 
sive but amazingly successful programs conducted 
by the United N ations in the economic and social 
field on a cooperative basis, through the United 
Nations Technical Assistance programs and the 
efforts of the specialized agencies, to which the 
United States is the chief contributor. 

These efforts are in our self-interest. They are 
helping to create worldwide stability. Wide- 
spread disease, serious economic ills, and major 
social unrest in any part of the world inevitably 
affect our own peace, security, and well-being. We 
cannot be an oasis of prosperity in a world of mis- 
ery. We must strive to remove conditions which 
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permit the Communists to exploit misery and 
want. Our security involves not only militar 
— but also the good will and respect, the con. 

dence, and the moral support of decent peopk 
anywhere in the world. As we help to improve the 
general welfare of people, we are giving them 
something to fight with and fight for. 


Collective Security 


When most people talk about collective securi 
they think in terms of military pacts. While 
have indicated earlier that in fact security is com- 

unded of many elements, the military element 
is a fundamental in maintaining our freedom, 
Let me remind you of how Secretary Dulles re 
cently stated the importance of collective security 
to the United States: 

The cornerstone of security for the free nations must he 
a collective system of defense. They clearly cannot achieve 
security separately. No single nation can develop for it 
self defensive power of adequate scope and flexibility. I 
seeking to do so, each would become a garrison state and 
none would achieve security.’ 

The United States participates in two types of 
collective security arrangements. The first t 
is the United Nations system. The United Na 
tions Charter contemplated that the Security 
Council would have primary responsibility for the 
maintenance of international peace and security, 
The attitude of the Soviet Union soon demon: 
strated that the collective security function could 
not be based on continuing cooperation by the 
Five Great Powers. Soviet intransigence on the 

roblem of making forces available to the U.N. 
in accordance with article 43 of the charter and 
the specter of Soviet use of its veto power to pre 
vent any effective collective security action brows 
about the “Uniting for Peace” resolution of No 
vember 3, 1950. is resolution provides that 
the General Assembly can meet in emergency ses 
sion within 24 hours if the Security Council, be 
cause of lack of unanimity of the five permanent 
members, fails to act when the peace is threatened 
or broken. The General Assembly can then make 
recommendations to members of the United Na 
tions to take necessary action, including the us 
of armed force. 

The Uniting for Peace resolution also estab 
lished a Peace Observation Commission to observe 
and report on the situation in any area in which 
international conflict threatens, upon the invita 
tion or with the consent of the state in whose terti- 
tory the Commission would go. The Thai Gov 
ernment on June 3 requested just such a Peace 
Observation group for its area. 

Article 51 of the charter recognizes the right of 
individual or collective self-defense to meet armed 
attack. It requires only that the measures taken 


in the exercise of this right of self-defense be im 


* BULLETIN of Mar. 29, 1954, p. 460. 
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mediately reported to the Security Council. 
Through various pacts, which are in accord with 
the charter, we are involved in mutual-defense 
arrangements with 38 other countries. 

The Rio Treaty of 1947, better known as the 
Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance, 
is an arrangement which set a postwar example 
in establishing the principle that the defense of 
the American Hemisphere must be a collective re- 
sponsibility and, consequently, that an armed at- 
tack on one state would be considered an attack 
against all. This treaty includes the 21 Ameri- 
can Republics and, together with the Pact of Bo- 

t4 of 1948, constitutes the basis for the collective 

efense of the American Hemisphere. 

The North Atlantic Treaty came into force in 
1949 and now contains 14 members, including the 
United States. Its basic principle is that an 
armed attack against one or more of its members 
in Europe or North America is considered an at- 
tack against all, to be resisted collectively. As 
you know, the members of Nato have made great 
strides in organizing joint forces and facilities as 
part of an integrated collective security system, in 
which each member contributed according to its 
means and capabilities. 

In the Pacific, the United States has developed 
a series of security treaties, approved by the 
Senate on March 20, 1952, between the United 
States and Japan, the United States and the 
Philippines, and the United States, New Zealand, 
and Australia. These pacts recognize that an 
armed attack in the Pacific area on any of the 
signatories would be dangerous to the peace and 
security of the others and obligates all to meet 
common dangers in accordance with their consti- 
tutional processes. In addition to these pacts, 
the United States has entered into a security 
treaty with Japan under which we maintain armed 
forces in and about Japan to deter armed attack, 
while Japan is increasingly to assume responsi- 
bility for itsown defense. A similar security pact 
has also been signed between Korea and the United 
States, providing for mutual defense against 
armed attack. 

The meaning of United States participation in 
collective security arrangements can be summed 
up quite briefly. Our concept is that military 
establishments should be created on a community 
basis, where armed forces will not be used at the 
discretion of a single state or a single person, but 
only under circumstances which unite several 
states against aggression. This collective security 
approach is not, by its very nature, susceptible to 
being used for aggressive purposes. It rests upon 
the necessity for the free nations to pool their re- 
sources for the most effective defense. 


Efforts Toward Disarmament 
Patient and persistent effort toward general 
disarmament constitutes the fourth of the general 
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approaches employed by the United States in its 
attempts to attain this goal of peace with free- 
dom and security. As a practical matter, the 
United States efforts to attain collective security 
and to achieve disarmament are opposite faces of 
the same coin. Their purpose is to achieve a 
reliable common protection against attack in order 
to relieve nations from the fear of aggression. 
One element of this purpose is collective security, 
and the other element is “disarmament.” By dis- 
armament we mean the regulation and balanced 
reduction of all armed forces and all nonatomic 
armaments, the prohibition of nuclear weapons 
as the result of effective international controls, 
and the provision of adequate safeguards to make 
sure that all nations comply with such a program. 

In contrast to our far-ranging and serious 
efforts, the Soviet Union has concentrated on a few 
ideas, simple to the eye and ear, designed largely 
for propaganda purposes—but which would also 
have worked to the advantage of the U.S.S.R. 
and the peril of the free world. The Soviets 
proposed a variety of devices which would have 
obligated the free world not to manufacture or 
use atomic weapons, without being sure the 
U.S.S.R. would do likewise because there would 
be no means of piercing the Iron Curtain. 

In 1945, the United States had a monopoly of 
atomic weapons. Nevertheless, we tried to find 
ways to eliminate the threat of atomic warfare 
under adequate safeguards to protect all states. 
It was on the initiative of the United States that 
agreement was reached in Moscow in December 
1945 with the United Kingdom and the Soviet 
Union on a proposal for establishing a U.N. 
Atomic Energy Commission. In this Commis- 
sion, from its establishment on January 24, 1946, 
through 1948, the United States tried to reach 
agreements with the Soviet Union which would 
etait nuclear weapons as a result of effective 
international control to insure atomic energy was 
used for peaceful purposes only. 

The discussions of the U.N. Atomic Ener 
Commission culminated in the approval of the 
U.N. plan for the international control of atomic 
energy, by the overwhelming majority of the Gen- 
eral Assembly in 1948. This plan was largely 
based on the United States proposal (often called 
the Baruch plan) as modified in the U.N. Atomic 
Energy Commission. It would provide for the 
elimination and prohibition, through effective in- 
ternational control procedures, of all the various 
types of weapons based on the release of atomic 
energy. Failure to put this plan into effect was 
due to the Soviet Union’s adamant refusal either 
to accept the plan or to propose any reasonable al- 
ternative. The Soviet proposals, as practicall 
all members of the U.N. recognize, present the il- 
lusion and not the reality of security. They 
would have permitted some kind of periodic in- 
spection and would have allowed special inspection 
only under circumstances in which the suspected 
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violators would have been able to control the in- 
spection ; they would not have assured against the 
hazards of violations or evasions. 

Throughout 1949 and 1950, in the meetings of 
the six permanent members of the U.N. Atomic 
Energy Commission, we sought unsuccessfully to 
overcome Soviet intransigence in this field. Si- 
multaneously with these efforts in the atomic field, 
we have been trying to ascertain whether there 
would be some means of reaching agreement with 
the Soviet Union on reduction of armed forces and 
the so-called “conventional weapons.” In 1947 
the Commission for Conventional Armaments was 
established by the U.N. with the same membership 
as the Security Council. In that Commission the 
United States introduced the plan of work which 
was adopted by the Commission in 1947. In 1948 
the United States, France, and the United King- 
dom played major roles in developing an impor- 
tant statement of the principles relating to the reg- 
ulation and reduction of conventional armaments 
and armed forces. In 1949, the Commission, 
largely on United States initiative, developed pro- 
posals for a census and verification of armaments 
and armed forces, which the Soviet Union 
promptly vetoed in the Security Council. In 1950, 
although the Soviet representative withdrew from 
participation in the activities of the Conventional 
Armaments Commission, the United States dem- 
onstrated its interest in making progress by outlin- 
ing general views on various safeguards in the 
disarmament field. 

At that particular point, the efforts of the two 
United Nations commissions were stymied by So- 
viet refusal to discuss the issues and even to attend 
the meetings. Following the United States ini- 
tiative, the General Assembly established the Com- 
mittee of Twelve in 1951, in order to see whether 
progress could be made by combining the functions 
of the United Nations Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion and the Conventional Armaments Commis- 
sion in a new and unified body. All members of 
this Committee, except the U.S.S.R., agreed that 
this course should be followed. The U.S.S.R. po- 
sition was all the more difficult to understand be- 
cause it had in past years favored such a unified 
approach to the disarmament problem. 

On January 11, 1952, the present United Nations 
Disarmament Commission was created by the 
General Assembly on the basis of proposals made 
by the United States, joined by the United King- 
dom and France, which outlined the objectives and 
the terms of reference of the Commission. The 
Commission tried hard throughout 1952 to find 
ways of carrying out the tasks set for it by the 
General Assembly. These efforts again failed be- 
cause of Soviet intransigence. In these meetings, 
the United States independently, or joined by the 
United Kingdom and France, in effect presented 
the broad outline of its views on a comprehensive 
disarmament program which would include all 
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armed forces and all armaments, both atomic and 
nonatomic. 

We presented “Essential Ppp ew for a Dis. 
armament Program,” to provide objectives which 
might guide the D‘-armament Commission in its 
work. We introdu ed proposals on a system of 
progressive and continuing disclosure and verifi- 
cation of all armed forces and armaments, which 
included atomic information from the outset, 
Joined by the United Kingdom and France, we 
suggested fixing ceilings on the armed forces of 
the Five Great Powers and all other states with 
substantial military power which would have 
meant great reductions in these armed forces, 
The three Western Powers set forth their views 
on how to prevent undue concentration of per- 
mitted armed forces in the various military serv- 
ices, and how to limit conventional armaments, 
Finally, the United States explained how it be- 
lieved bacteriological weapons should be elimi- 
nated from national armaments as part of a com- 
prehensive disarmament system. 

You may recall that the Soviet Union preferred 
to raise false charges that the United States had 
used bacteriological weapons in North Korea and 
China rather than discuss how these weapons 
might be eliminated in a general disarmament 
program. This Soviet concentration on propa- 
ganda, which was a lie in its inception and in 
every other detail, was characteristic of the Soviet 
approach to the problems discussed in the Dis- 
urmament Commission in 1952. 

Despite this record of frustration, the U.S. con- 
tinued in every practicable way to demonstrate 
this Government’s abiding desire for disarma- 
ment. In 1953, this desire was demonstrated 
most concretely by four efforts. First, on April 
16, 1953, President Eisenhower suggested that a 
disarmament agreement could properly include 
limitation, either by absolute numbers or by an 
LO ratio, on the military and security forces 
of all nations; an agreed limit on that part of 
total production of certain strategic materials 
devoted to military purposes; international con- 
trol of atomic energy to insure the prohibition of 
atomic weapons; limitation or prohibition of other 
categories of weapons of great destructiveness; 
and enforcement of this program under adequate 
safeguards, including a practical inspection sys 
tem under the United Nations. The President 
declared his readiness to ask the people of the US. 
to join with all nations in devoting a substantial 
percentage of the savings achieved by disarma- 
ment for a fund for world aid and reconstruction. 
He called upon the Soviet Union to demonstrate 
concretely its concern for peace by deeds instead 
of by words. 

Second, Secretary of State Dulles in his open- 
ing address to the United Nations General As 
sembly on September 17, 1953, emphasized the 
U.S. desire for progress in relaxing international 
tensions and this Government’s willingness to try 
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to solve the complex problems in the disarmament 
field now in anticipation of the time when agree- 
ments in the political area would cnable an agreed 
disarmament program actually to be put into ef- 
fect. Mr. Dulles said that the U.S. was not in- 
flexible in its views except in insisting that any 
proposals must meet the one fundamental test of 
safeguards to insure the compliance of all nations 
and to give adequate warning of possible evasions 
or violations. 

Third, President Eisenhower made his pro- 

osals of December 8, 1953 at the United Nations 
al Assembly. You will recall he suggested 
that there should be joint contributions of uranium 
and fissionable materials to an International 
Atomic Energy Agency, established under the 
aegis of the U.N. The most important responsi- 
bility of this Agency would be to devise methods 
to allocate this material to serve the peaceful pur- 
suits of mankind. The President made clear that 
this proposal was not intended to solve all the com- 

lex problems in the disarmament field. Instead 
he hoped it would initiate a new approach to these 
many difficult problems. As you know, private 
discussions with the Soviet Union on this matter 
have been conducted over the past months. On 
May 31 the President disclosed these bilateral 
conversations had not been productive of the re- 
sults we seek. He added that the U.S. intends 
to exchange views and consult with the other free 
nations principally involved, in the belief that our 
purposes and hopes would survive even the most 
frustrating series of talks. 

The fourth major example of U.S. desire to 
achieve safeguarded disarmament was our cospon- 
sorship of the General Assembly resolution of No- 
vember 28, 1953. This resolution provided that 
the Disarmament Commission should consider 
establishing a subcommittee of representatives of 
the “powers principally involved” to seek in pri- 
vate an acceptable solution to the disarmament 
problem. Under this resolution a subcommittee 
of the Disarmament Commission has been set up 
consisting of the U.S.S.R., the U.K., Canada, 
France, and the U.S. This subcommittee of five 
has been meeting in closed sessions in London 
since May 13. 


Soviet Propositions 


To this initiative of the U.S. over the years, 
how has the Soviet Union reacted? There have 
been variations in the details but none in the sub- 
stance of the Russian responses. First, the 
U.S.S.R. has tried to get the U.N. to declare 
atomic, hydrogen, and other weapons of mass 
destruction to be “unconditionally prohibited” by 
force of the declaration alone, without adequate 
safeguards to insure that the prohibition would 
in fact be observed. Secondly, the U.S.S.R. has 
asked the U.N. to recommend to the five permanent 
members of the Security Council that they reduce 
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their armed forces by one-third within a year. 
From what levels and to what levels this one-third 
reduction would apply has not been explained, nor 
how it would be accomplished. This would main- 
tain or even increase the preponderance of power 
in this field on the part of the Soviet world. And, 
thirdly, the Soviet Union has tried to secure U.N. 
recommendations to eliminate military, air, and 
naval bases in the territories of other states, with 
particular reference to Nato, on the alleged 
ground that these bases increase the threat of a 
new world war but actually because they 
strengthen the defensive capabilities of the free 
oe 

The United Nations has rejected all of the Soviet 
propositions over these years, recognizing them 
for what they are. There is no reason to expect a 
different fate for the present Soviet variation on 
its old theme. In the past, they stressed banning 
nuclear weapons merely by declaration. Now 
they propose—again by declaration—banning the 
use only of these weapons. This is sometimes re- 
ferred to as a new approach by the Soviet Union. 
In fact, it is really a repetition of efforts made in 
the General Assembly by the U.S.S.R. in the fall 
of 1950 and rejected by a substantial majority of 
the U.N. The United Nations rejected it then as 
the U.S. opposes it now. Our reasons are sound. 

The United States believes that the disarma- 
ment system for which we are working should pro- 
vide for prohibition not only of the use but also of 
the production of atomic and hydrogen weapons. 
But we believe this can only come about as the 
result of effective safeguards which will insure 
that such agreements will be observed. Mere dec- 
larations not to use these weapons, which lack any 
adequate safeguards against violations or evasions, 
do not lessen the danger of war nor its destruc- 
tiveness. The Soviet proposal would permit stocks 
of weapons to be accumulated, while merely pro- 
posing a declaration against their use which would 
provide at best the illusion and not the reality of 
security. 

The United States adheres to the views rec- 
ognized as fundamental by the United Nations, 
which state that the whole disarmament program, 
including the elimination and prohibition of 
atomic weapons and major weapons adaptable to 
mass destruction, should be carried out under ef- 
fective international controls and in such a way 
that no state would have cause to feel that its 
security was in danger. The Soviet proposal for a 
ban on the use of atomic and hydrogen weapons is 
an effort to single out particular weapons and then 
not to do anything more than create a paper 
promise not to use these weapons. This approach 
attempts to ignore the defeat suffered by the 
U.S.S.R. when it last made such a proposal, when 
the members of the U.N. pointed out clearly that 
it is aggression which is the gravest of all crimes 
against peace and security, rather than the use of 
any particular weapons. For its part, the United 
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States Government has said before and will repeat 
again that it will not use any kind of a weapon 
except to repel aggression ; that the United States 
will not threaten to employ these weapons or use 
them in any other manner inconsistent with our 
obligations under the U.N. Charter. These are 
pledges far greater than those which the U.S.S.R. 
seeks to obtain from us for both propaganda and 
strategic pur ‘ 

I have emphasized particularly in my statement 
two of what I conceive to be the four principal 
approaches used by the U.S. in trying to obtain 
this objective of peace with freedom and security. 
They are all part of the whole, and the use of the 
processes of peaceful settlement and the attempts 
to alleviate international social and economic ills 
are also of great importance. 

I wabiithe to close with one reference which 
would indicate to you why I have placed such em- 
phasis upon collective security and disarmament. 
Dr. Lloyd V. Berkner, a distinguished physicist, 
recently wrote: “I have heard it said that the only 
hope of avoiding destruction to our civilized 
values now lies in negotiation. This is probably 
true. But negotiation can be effective only when 
we negotiate from strength.” One of the major 
objectives of this Government is to negotiate from 
strength. It is for this among other reasons that 
we pursue the four courses of action which I have 
described. We have sometimes been accused of 
seeking strength rather than negotiation. In fact, 
the United States is seeking both strength—our 
own and that of the free nations—and negotiation. 
This dual effort has received the firm support of 
most members of the United Nations. I believe 
our record will demonstrate clearly that we have 
sought to negotiate settlements of the major in- 
ternational issues, and I am sure that my recital 
of the initiative taken by the United States in the 
disarmament field is good testimony to the 
patience and persistence of these efforts. We shall 
continue these efforts. I only hope that some day 
we may be successful. 


Building Strength in Today’s 
World Power Situation 


by Deputy Under Secretary Murphy’ 


Perhaps today more than ever in American his- 
tory the impact of our foreign relations is felt 
more directly by those like yourselves whose good 
fortune it is to be graduated from American uni- 
versities. But of course you know that the power 
of a great nation is inextricably bound up with its 


2 Address made at the commencement exercises at Ford- 
ham University, New York, N. Y., on June 9 (press release 
811). 
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responsibilities. The world into which this grad. 
uating class enters is profoundly different from 
that which received your elders and preceding 
generations of Americans. Just as the power 
situation of our country has undergone change, so 
the world of today is different in the tempo of 
events, in the development of scientific techniques, 
in its social characteristics and its conflicti 
ideologies. In the healthy environment of Ford- 
ham you are blessed by acceptance of a code of 
morality which has become alien to large masses 
of the world population for whom the state and 
not the individual is of capital importance. 

I suppose a pessimist would bemoan the fortune 
which has been our lot in emerging from the ti- 
tanic battles of World War II, victorious over the 
totalitarian ideologies of nazism and fasci 
only to collide headlong, after barely a month o 
respite, with the worldwide crusade of yet an- 
other pagan philosophy, Soviet communism. But 
it really is a challenge out of which will come a 
better understanding of human values and a firm 
belief in our religious principles. Communism 
long since rejected that code of morals which you 
have learned to revere here at Fordham and else- 
where. At times, in dealing with the exponents 
of the other system, it has seemed to some of us 
that we are at a disadvantage. For them the 
conception of political action in good faith, of 
truth, of confidence, and of trust are the out- 
moded concepts of a despised bourgeoisie. But 
I believe that the disadvantage is more apparent 
than real, and now the problem is more clearly 
understood by an ever growing number in the free 
world. At least the day has passed when we heard 
so often that the trouble was that the Soviets did 
not understand us well enough and that we had to 
make substantial concessions at every turn to per- 
suade them of our good faith. It seems hard to 
believe today that such a theory was widespread 
on the part of many Americans 10 years ago. In- 
credible as it now seems, those were the days 
when it was considered a diplomatic victory to 
induce a Soviet representative merely to attend an 
international meeting. But that is the way it was. 

Of course, as our Secretary of State recently 
said, if one does not believe in a spiritual order, if 
one does not accept the fact of moral law and 
what the Virginia Bill of Rights referred to as 
“the duty which we owe to our Creator,” then it is 
indeed difficult to combat the thesis that men 
should be the servants of the state. And that one 
state should be the master over all other states. 
As Secretary Dulles has wisely said, if it be ac- 
cepted as a premise that man is merely matter, 
then it is easy to conclude, as the Communists do, 
that the greatest harmony and greatest productiv- 
ity come from organizing a society of conformity 
where diversity is treated as grit in the gears of 
a delicate machine. If all people act only as di- 
rected and think only as directed and believe only 
as directed, then, it is argued, there will be none 
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of the collisions, the disturbances, which produce 

social unrest and wars. Then, it is said, there will 

be peace and maximum productivity, because we 

shall have ot to man the same principles of 
? 


conduct which, we find, increase peace and pro- 
ductivity in the case of domesticated animals. 

Under our system political liberty and national 
sovereignty are orderly and acceptable only if we 
exercise self-restraints and self-control in accord- 
ance with the dictates of moral law; it is indis- 
pensable to a free society that there be acceptance 
of the supremacy of moral law, or free society 
becomes a society of intolerable license. Basically 
the present conflict between freedom and despot- 
ism 1s a conflict between a spiritual and material 
view of the universe and of the nature of man. 

It is not and cannot be satisfactory to the Soviet 
Communists that freedom is suppressed only with- 
in what is now the area dominated by them—this 
for the reason that freedom anywhere is a constant 
danger to them because freedom is inherently a 
contagious and dynamic moral force. 

Thus it happens in our negotiations with the 
Communists, whether it be in relation to Germany, 
Austria, atomic energy, or Korea or Indochina, 
there is always a consistent pattern. They cannot 
relax their grip on what they have. They in- 
variably insist upon a formula which will not 
only assure the perpetuation of their despotism 
but they seek by ruthless methods to gain control 
of other and more distant areas which still enjoy 
freedom. 

That is the grim element, in what would other- 
wise be a favorable, even happy, international pic- 
ture, and it overshadows the future destiny of to- 
day’s graduating class and the classes of all our 
American universities. Arising out of these cir- 
cumstances and to protect the youn ople in 
the development of their careers and the enjoy- 
ment of a way of life which we cherish, your 
government is engaged in the elaboration of a 
system of collective security. 

Naturally the most important objective of your 
government is to keep the peace and the cardinal 
principle it has adopted for this purpose is the 
gee of collective security. We learned this 
esson from the bitter experiences of two world 
wars. We have tried and it continues to be a tenet 
of American policy to apply this principle on a 
universal basis in the United Nations. 

_ Unfortunately for the world, Soviet imperial- 
ism, operating under various slogans and promot- 
ing the cause of international communism, became 
the chief disturber of the peace throughout a whole 
series of expansionist projects. By devious ways 
and the ample use of the veto its representatives 
have tried to obstruct the normal operation of the 
United Nations peace machinery which under the 
charter is comparatively simple and clear. A 
number of nations including our own refused to 
be frustrated by Soviet obstructionist tactics and 
It fortunately became apparent that the peace- 
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making function of the United Nations is so im- 
portant that it offers a reasonable latitude and a 
variety of action all within the purview of the 
Charter. 

Thus it is well to remember that the Uniting for 
Peace Resolution empowered the vetoless General 
Assembly to initiate collective action against ag- 
gression. Article 52 of the charter authorizes and 
encourages regional security arrangements for 
keeping the peace. And, of course, the historic 
Vandenberg Resolution adopted by our Congress 
authorized American, association with regional 
and other collective security arrangements. 

So it is clear that the guideline for United States 
security action contemplates that such action have 
the moral sanction of the United Nations in ac- 
cordance with its established procedures. In such 
instances it is also clear that our national action 
must be a part of collective action, either under 
the charter as in the case of Korea, or under 
regional arrangements for self-defense as author- 
ized by the charter and of course including the 
threatened victim nation itself. In the words of 
our President, each area must be defended pri- 
marily by the people of that region; no nation can 
be saved which does not wish to be saved. 

Thus our present policy represents an evolution 
of the security goals we set for ourselves during 
the course of American postwar planning. It has 
been adapted to cope with Communist obstruction 
but it still stresses security as the primary require- 
ment for world progress. 

Closely associated in our minds with security 
is the promotion of world prosperity through co- 
operation. Again the Iron Curtain has denied us 
this on a worldwide basis but the free world offers 
us a vast area in which we can act. And your 
Government is acting with vigor in the fields of 
economic cooperation and technical assistance as 
well as in the broader areas of cultural exchanges 
and intellectual cooperation. It is in these areas 
that solid barriers can be erected against Com- 
munist subversion which breeds on and inspires 
social distress, and so strength can be stored 
against eventual Communist aggression. 


British Leaders’ Visit to 
United States 


WHITE HOUSE STATEMENT 


White House press release dated June 15 

Some weeks ago the President of the United 
States of America invited the Prime Minister and 
the Foreign Secretary of the United Kingdom to 
spend a weekend as his guests in Washington. 
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The invitation was cordially accepted, and it has 
been arranged for the visit to take place during 
the weekend beginning June 25. 


STATEMENTS BY SECRETARY DULLES 


Press release 321 dated June 15 


At his news conference on June 15, Secretary 
Dulles was asked the purpose of the impending 
visit to the United States of Sir Winston Churchill 
and Anthony Eden. Mr, Dulles replied: 


The purpose is no more than the general desire 
which Sir Winston Churchill has constantly had 
to keep in close touch with his American friends. 
It has been his practice, I think, over a period of 
years, to come almost annually to this country. 
In the process of coming here, he keeps in contact 
with Kusetioniss public opinion and with the 
thinking of the President and the Secretary of 
State in relation to matters which are of common 
concern. This is what you might call a normal 
visit in this respect. It does not grow out of any 
emergency. It has no agenda. It is merely an 
informal talk together of the kind which Sir 
Winston has sought over a good many years. 


Asked whether the timing of the invitation and 
its acceptance implied that there had been some 
change in the British position “due to the failure” 
of the Geneva Conference, Mr. Dulles replied: 


Well, there has been actually a sort of standing 
invitation from the President to Sir Winston and 
Mr. Eden to come over here whenever it was con- 
venient. They are old friends of his, and he enjoys 
the prospect of getting together and having in- 
formal talks. This, as I say, has been a sort of 
standing invitation. Actual , it could be said 
that it has been outstanding for much more than 
some weeks. The fact that it is actually accepted 
now for the weekend of June 25 is partly due to 
the fact that it was not convenient for Mr. Eden 
to come over here with Sir Winston while the 
Geneva Conference was going on. It looks now 
as though the Geneva Conference either will be 
terminated or recessed or perhaps reduced to a 
lower level of negotiation, so that it now seems 
a convenient time to have the sort of informal 
get-tc rether which has been in our minds for 
some Lime. 


Asked whether it would be fair to assume that 
the conversations will have some bearing on united 


action, Mr. Dulles replied: 


I would think that it would be fair to assume 
that we would talk about whatever are the live 
topics of the moment and that might be one of 
them. 


Asked whether another topic would be possible 
alternatives to Enc, the Secretary said: 
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I think my answer to the prior question covers 
that onealso. As I say, there is no agenda, and the 
meeting and talks will be extremely informal, and 
there will not be, as I understand it, any attem 
to arrive at any formal decisions, but probably t 
kind of talk which would be expected of men of 
affairs if they gathered together in the smoking 
room after dinner and talked about the matters 
that are currently in the news. 


Asked whether the French would be brought 
into the talks, Mr. Dulles replied: 


I do not think that there will be any French 
participation in these particular talks. As I say, 
this has been a sort of personal invitation of the 
President’s to personal friends of his. It is not 
intended to arrive at any formal decisions which 
would involve matters of legitimate concern to 
France, and it is not anticipated that the French 
will be invited. This is not going to be like the 
three-power talks that took place at Bermuda. 
There have been occasions, as you know, when the 
French President of the Council and the French 
Foreign Secretary have been over here alone with- 
out the presence of the British, and this will be an 
occasion when the British will be here without 
the presence of the French. There are no impli- 
cations to be drawn from that. 


Asked whether he eapected the visit of Mr, 
Churchill and Mr. Eden to advance his efforts and 
his interests in the formation of a collective de- 
fense system for Southeast Asia, Mr. Dulles 
araswered : 


The United States has not given up its view 
that the situation in that area would be improved 
by the creation of a collective defense system. I 
would hope that the talks here would at least 
further progress along that line. There seems to 
be some indication that the British feel that the 
possibilities of Geneva have been exhausted and 
that the result is sufficiently barren so that alter- 
natives should now be considered. If that is the 
way they feel when they come over here, I hope 
that that can lead to a closer meeting of the minds 
which may permit, in consultation with the other 
states which are legitimately involved, the taking 
of some decisions. 


U.S. Assurances to France 
White House press release dated June 18 
Following is the text of a letter of June 18 from 


President Eisenhower to President René Coty of 
France: 


My pear Preswpent Cory: I write to assure you 
that in these troubled days my country remains 
warm in its sympathy and staunch in its friend 
ship for your country. 
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It is of the utmost concern to my country, and 
indeed to peoples everywhere, that France should 
continue to play her historic role as the champion 
of liberty, cijenlity, and fraternity, and as a master 
craftsman of new and better human relationships. 

The United States hopes to see realized, while 
the oy still exists, the imaginative and 
epochal French concept for blending national 
military forces on the continent of Europe so that 
they will perform a single service of peace and 
security. I want to assure you that the pledge of 
support embodied in my message of April 167 to 
Monsieur Laniel still stands, and will continue 
available to his successor. 

In Indochina our nation has long shown its deep 
concern by heavy financial and material aid which 
continues. The proposals for a united defense 
which we submitted to Monsieur Laniel repre- 
sented on our part a momentous and grave deci- 
sion. Nothing has happened here to change the 
attitude thus expressed, even though the lapse of 
time and the events which have come to pass have, 
of course, created a new situation. But I assure 
you that we shall be ready in the same spirit to 
open new discussions as the forthcoming French 
Government may deem it opportune. 

I have mentioned two aspects of our relations 
which imperatively demand high governmental 
attention. You can be sure that they will be dealt 
with upon the foundation of the respect and af- 
fection for France which is felt by many millions 
of individual American citizens. Our past asso- 
ciations have brought sorrows and joys which 
have indelibly pressed their image upon the very 
heart of our nations and this is, on our side, a 
guarantee of our future attitude. 

I shall be talking informally with Sir Winston 
Churchill and Mr. Eden next week and I look for- 
ward to resuming with the Government of France 
such intimate conversations as I have had in the 
past both as President and previously when I 
served in Europe in our common cause first of 
liberation from one tyranny and then of defense 
against another tyranny. 

I extend to you, my dear Mr. President, my re- 
spectful greetings. 


Dwient D. E1senHOWER 


Proposed Changes in Organization 
of Export-Import Bank 


White House press release dated June 10 

President Eisenhower met at noon on June 10 
with Senators Homer E. Capehart and Burnet R. 
Maybank, of the Senate Committee on Banking 
and Currency; Representatives Jesse P. Wolcott 
and Brent Spence, of the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency ; Secretary of the Treasury 


* BULLETIN of Apr. 26, 1954, p. 619. 
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George M. Humphrey ; Deputy to the Secretary of 
Treasury W. Randolph Burgess; Assistant Secre- 
tary of State Thruston Morton; General Glen E. 
Edgerton, Managing Director of the Export- 
Import Bank. 

At the meeting, agreement was reached on sev- 
eral changes in the organization of the Export- 
Import Bank which will be embodied in bills to 
be introduced by Senators Capehart and Maybank 
in the Senate and by Representatives Wolcott and 
Spence in the House. 

The changes are the result of a year’s experience 
and study, including visits to Latin American 
countries by members of the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee and a mission headed by Dr. 
Milton Eisenhower. 

The Banking and Currency Committee of the 
Senate has also had the benefit of consideration 
of these problems by an advisory committee of 
businessmen and financial representatives. 

The proposed legislation would increase the 
lending eathorits of the Bank by $500 million and 
strengthen the organization of the institution by 
creating a bipartisan board of directors of five 
members to be appointed by the President subject 
to Senate confirmation. The Chairman of the 
Board would be the President of the Bank, who 
would serve as the chief executive officer. 

These proposed changes are designed to further 
the basic objectives of the Bank, which are to aid 
in financing and to facilitate the export and im- 
port trade of the United States. Such assistance 
is particularly important to American exporters 
under current cqnditions in world markets. 

The National Advisory Council on International 
Monetary and Financial Problems will continue 
to coordinate the foreign financial operations of 
the Export-Import Bank with those of other agen- 
cies of the Government. The President of the 
Bank will become a member of the Nac. 


international Bank Announcements 


Loan for Pakistan Gas Project 


The International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, with six private British banks par- 
ticipating, on June 2 made a loan of £5 million 
(equivalent to $14 million) for the construction of 
a natural gas transmission line in West Pakistan. 
The project, based on the recent discovery of natu- 
ral gas about 350 miles north of Karachi, will for 
the first time make this fuel available to industr 
and is of great potential importance in Pakistan’s 
economic development. 

The loan was made to the Sui Gas Transmission 
Company Limited. This is a newly formed com- 
pany in which three-quarters of the shares will be 
held by private investors in Pakistan and in the 
United Kingdom, and one-quarter will be held 
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by the Pakistan Industrial Development Corpo- 
ration. Slightly more than seethalt of the shares 
will be in Pakistani ownership; the Burmah Oil 
Company Ltd. and the Commonwealth Develop- 
ment Finance Company Ltd. of the United King- 
dom will hold the remainder. 

The Eastern Exchange Banks, a group of six 
banks doing business in Asia, have agreed to par- 
ticipate in today’s loan, without the International 
Bank’s guarantee, to the extent of £645,000 ($1,- 
806,000). This represents the first seven maturities 
of the loan, falling due semiannually from August 
1, 1956, through August 1, 1959. The articipat- 
ing banks are The Chartered Bank of India, Aus- 
tralia & China; Eastern Bank, Limited; Grind- 
lays Bank Limited; Lloyds Bank Limited; 
Mercantile Bank of India, Limited; and the Na- 
tional Bank of India, Limited. 

The development of natural gas will provide 
Pakistan with an important domestic source of 
fuel. Pakistan has relatively meager supplies of 
coal and oil. Of its annual coal requirements of 
about 1.2 million tons, 600,000 tons are now im- 
ported; and fuel oil imports average more than 
500,000 tons a year. By providing relatively cheap 
and abundant supplies of the new fuel, the Sui gas 
project will in time save large amounts of foreign 
exchange. In the first year of operations gas from 
the project will be equivalent in fuel value to 
some 500,000 tons of coal, and, as plant capacity is 
reached, it will be triple this amount. 


Assistance to Railways 
In French West Africa 


The International Bank on June 10 made a loan 
of $7.5 million to assist a program being carried 
out to modernize the railways of French West 
Africa. J. P. Morgan & Co., Incorporated, has 
agreed to participate in the loan, without the In- 
ternational Bank’s guarantee, to the extent of 
$609,000 covering the first two maturities of the 
rr, falling due on December 1, 1956, and June 1, 
1957. 

Efficient rail transport is essential to the trade 
and future development of French West Africa. 
Distances are great: the country is about three- 
fifths the size of the United States and eight times 
that of France. About three-quarters of the pop- 
ulation of 18 million live more than 200 miles from 
the Atlantic coast. Without the railways the inte- 
rior would be largely cut off from world commerce; 
traffic on the major rivers is hampered by sand- 
bars, rapids, and wide seasonal variations in the 
water level, while long motor roads have proved 
costly to build and maintain. At present about 
four-fifths of the freight carried by the railways 
moves in overseas trade. Exports consist chiefly of 
cocoa, coffee, peanuts, bananas, palm oil, and other 
tropical products. 

The railways consist of four separate meter-gage 
lines. They total 3,750 kilometers (2,250 miles) in 
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length and run inland towards the Niger River 
from the widely separated ports of Dakar, Con. 
akry, Abidjan, and Porto Novo. 

During the Second World War the railways suf- 
fered seriously from lack of replacement parts and 
could not be adequately maintained. In 1947, 
therefore, the French authorities began a long. 
range program to modernize equipment and in- 
crease operating efficiency. This program is ex. 
pected to cost the equivalent of $90 million and 
to be completed in 1957. 

Track, telecommunications, and repair facilities 
are being improved, rolling stock in weeds and 
the existin fleet of steam locomotives is being re 
placed by diesels throughout the system. By the 
end of 1952 the equivalent of $45 million had been 
pen and about half the program completed. In 
the meantime, the volume of freight carried has 
risen to a level two-thirds greater than prewar. 

The bank’s loan will provide funds for the pur. 
chase of 35 diesel mainline locomotives nal 34 
diesel switching engines for the two longest and 
most heavily used lines, running from Dakar, in 
the territory of Senegal, into the Sudan, and from 
Abidjan, in the Ivory Coast, into the Upper Volta. 
Bids for the locomotives were solicited on an inter- 
national basis, and French suppliers were success- 
ful. The diesels will be cheaper to operate than 
the steam locomotives they will replace and can 
be expected to pay for themselves in about 6 years. 

The loan is for a term of 12 years and carries 
interest at 414 percent, including the statutory 
1-percent commission charged by the bank. The 
equipment bought with the proceeds of the loan 
will be used by the French West African Rail- 
way Administration, which operates the railways 
under the supervision of the Central Office for 
French Overseas Railways. The Central Office 
is the borrower, and the loan is guaranteed by the 
Republic of France. 

iter having been approved by the bank’s ex- 
ecutive directors, the loan documents were signed 
by His Excellency Henri Bonnet, Ambassador of 
France to the United States, on behalf of the Re 
public of France; by Frederic Surleau, President 
of the Central Office for French Overseas Rail- 
ways, on behalf of the Central Office; by Henri 
Cuneo, Inspector General of Public Works for 
French Overseas Territories, on behalf of the 
French West African Railway Administration; 
and by Eugene R. Black, President, on behalf of 
the International Bank. 


Turkey’s Armed Forces Get 


$30 Million in FOA Funds 
An allotment of $30 million to provide Turkey's 
armed forces with such items as jet fuel, lubri- 


cants, tires and batteries, and Rey was al- 
nounced on June 15 by the Foreign Operations 
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Administration. This allotment is in addition to 
substantial support — given Turkey in direct 
military aid and $46 million previously allotted 
in — support funds to bolster the defenses of 
Turkey. 

While Turkey still is a relatively underde- 
veloped country, Foa said, a combination of 
equipment, supplies, and technical exchange pro- 
vided the country in the last 6 years has resulted 
in a tremendous expansion and development of 
the Turkish economy. Virtually all elements of 
Turkish national life have benefited from the 
ambitious economic development program upon 
which Turkey has wheal 

In furtherance of programs to build a stronger 
Turkey, the United States since 1948 has _ 
vided $353,500,000 (including the June 15 allot- 
ment) in economic assistance, plus additional 
millions in direct military aid. 


FOA Authorizes Funds 
for Korean Power Plants 


The Foreign Operations Administration on 
June 10 announced a $30 million authorization for 
building three new thermal-electric tg plants 
in the Republic of Korea which will add 100,000 
kilowatts to South Korea’s power supply. 

The power project is the largest single author- 
ization approved for South Korea, and will pro- 
vide a foundation upon which the country’s over- 
all economic rehabilitation may be achieved. It 
and other power projects now under way will 
quadruple the country’s available —— 

The $30 million authorization brings to $158 
million the expenditures so far authorized out of 
this fiscal year’s $200 million Foa funds. Addi- 
tional purchase requests from Korea enya, bao 
million, are being processed to complete the fiscal 
1954 program. 


Current U.N. Documents: 
A Selected Bibliography ' 


Economic and Social Council 


Slavery. Report by the Secretary-General on Consulta- 
tions Concerning the Desirability of a Supplementary 
Convention on Slavery and its Possible Contents. 
Supplementary Report by the Secretary-General 
Under Council Resolution 475 (XV), Paragraph 8. 


1 Printed materials may be secured in the United States 
from the International Documents Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. Other 
materials (mimeographed or processed documents) may 
- consulted at certain designated libraries in the United 

tates. 
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Report of the Social Committee. 1/2585. April 28, 
1954. 3 pp. mimeo. 

Allegations Regarding Infringements of Trade Union 
Rights Received Under Council Resolution 277 (X). 
Communication received from the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions. 1/2587. April 29, 
1954. 7 pp. mimeo. 

Economic Development of Under-Developed Countries. 
Report of the Economic Committee. E/2588. April 
29, 1954. 10 pp. mimeo. 

Resolutions Adopted by the Economic and Social Council 
During its Seventeenth Session From 30 March to 
30 April 1954. E/2595. May 11, 1954. 4 pp. mimeo. 

Provisional Agenda for the Bighteenth Session of the 
Economic and Social Council. Note by the Secretary- 
General. B/2600. May 11, 1954. 5 pp. mimeo. 

Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance for Eco- 
nomic Development. Assistance to Countries and 
Territories in the Latin American Region During 
— E/CN.12/AC.24/3. December 30, 1953. 86 pp. 
mimeo. 

Comments on “Principles for Statistics of External Trade”. 
(Memorandum submitted by the representative of 
the United States of America.) E/CN.3/173/Add.1. 
March 29, 1954. 12 pp. mimeo. 

Protocol for Limiting and Regulating the Cultivation of 
the Poppy Plant, the Production of, International 
and Wholesale Trade in, and Use of Opium. Draft 
of a Model Code and Commentary for the Application 
of the Protocol. E/CN.7/275/Add.1. April 13, 1954. 
96 pp. mimeo. 

Consideration of the Provisional Agenda for the Eight- 
eenth Session of the Council. Preliminary annota- 
tions to the draft provisional agenda for the eight- 
eenth session contained in E/2580/Rev. 1. E/1.600. 
April 26, 1954. 9 pp. mimeo. 

Comparison of Provisions of Draft Conventions on Cus- 
toms Formalities for the Temporary Importation of 
Private Road Motor Vehicles Carrying Persons and 
the Equipment of Such Vehicles; and Summaries of 
Comments Received. B/CONF.16/11. April 28, 1954. 
50 pp. mimeo. 

Comparison of Provisions of Draft Conventions on 
Customs Formalities for Tourism; and Summa- 
ries of Comments Received from Governments. 
E/CONF.16/12. April 28, 1954. 21 pp. mimeo. 

Financial Report and Accounts for the Year Ended 
31 December 1953 and Report of the Board of Audi- 
tors. E/ICEF/261. May 3, 1954. 53 pp. mimeo. 

Draft Convention on Tourist and Commercial Vehicles 
Used for the Transport of Tourists, Prepared by 
the Government of France. E/CONF.16/15. May 5, 
1954. 32 pp. mimeo. 

Draft Conventions on (i) the Concessions and Facilities 
to be Granted to Tourists, and (ii) the Importation 
of Tourist Publicity Documents and Material, Pre- 
pared by the French Government. E/CONF.16/16. 
May 5, 1954. 13 pp. mimeo, 


Security Council 


Letter Dated 22 April 1954 from the Permanent Repre- 
sentative of Pakistan to the United Nations Addressed 
to the President of the Security Council. 8/3204. 
April 22, 1954. 1 p. mimeo. 

Letter Dated 26 April 1954 from the Representative of 
Israel Addressed to the President of the Security 
Council. S/3210. May 6, 1954. 4 pp. mimeo. 

Summary Statement by the Secretary-General on Matters 
of Which the Security Council is Seized and on the 
Stage Reached in Their Consideration. 8/3207. 
May 3, 1954. 2 pp. mimeo. 

Letter Dated 8 May 1954 from the Permanent Repre- 
sentative of Syria to the United Nations Addressed 
to the President of the Security Council. 8/3208. 
May 38, 1954. 1 p. mimeo. 
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Anticipated Increase in Refugee Migration for 1954 and 1955 


SEVENTH SESSION OF THE INTERGOVERNMENTAL COMMITTEE FOR EUROPEAN MIGRATION 


by George L. Warren 


The Intergovernmental Committee for Euro- 
pean Migration, established on the initiative of 
the U.S. Government at Brussels in 1951, is en- 
gaged in facilitating the movement of migrants 
and refugees out of Europe who would not other- 
wise be moved. The Committee, which had met 
in previous sessions at Brussels, Washington, 
Venice, and Geneva, held its seventh session at 
Geneva from April 26 through May 1, 1954.2 
Subcommittees on draft rules and regulations and 
on finance met between —_ 20 and 24 and during 
the session to prepare the work of the plenary 
session of the Committee. 

The 24 member governments participating in 
the seventh session were: 


Argentina Greece 
Australia Israel 
Austria Italy 
Belgium Luxembourg 
Brazil Netherlands 
Canada Norway 
Chile Paraguay 
Colombia Sweden 
Costa Rica Switzerland 
Denmark Uruguay 
France United States 
Germany Venezuela 


The United Kingdom, Spain, the Allied Mili- 
tary Government of Trieste, and the Holy See 
were represented by observers. The Sovereign 
Order of Malta, the United Nations High Com- 
missioner for Refugees, the International Labor 
Organization, the U.N. Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization, the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization, the Council of Europe, the 
Organization for European Economic Coopera- 
tion, and nongovernmental organizations and vol- 
untary agencies interested in migration were also 
represented by observers. 





For articles on the Committee’s previous sessions, see 
ButueTin of Feb. 4, 1952, p. 169; Apr. 21, 1952, p. 638; 
July 21, 1952, p. 107; Jan. 12, 1953, p. 64; June 22, 1953, 
p. 879; and Jan. 4, 1954, p. 26. 
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Director’s Statement 


Former American Ambassador Hugh Gibson, 
Director of the Migration Committee, made a 
challenging statement to the government members 
at the oe meeting of the session. Citing the 
low volume of movement, 77,626 in 1952 and 
87,501 in 1953, he pointed out that a gradual in- 
crease in movement had taken place since July 
1953 and that 40,328 persons had been assisted to 
find new homes overseas by the Committee in the 
first 4 months of 1954, clearly indicating a total 
movement for the year under the Committee's 
auspices of approximately 120,000. 

he operations of the Committee in the first 9 
years had taken place during a period of low 
worldwide migration when immigration countries 
for economic and political reasons had reduced 
their intake of immigrants. The Committe 
therefore found itself under the necessity of de 
ict gs and encouraging new bilateral arran 
ments between governments to reestablish t 
higher flow of migrants that had taken place with 
international assistance during the period from 
1947 to 1951. Mr. Gibson stated that the increased 
rate of movement already noted in recent months 
had resulted not only from the action of govern- 
ments in increasing their intake but largely from 
special services provided by the Committee. The 
Committee, he said, had assisted governments, at 
their request, to improve their emigration and im- 
migration procedures and had supplied special 
services in the way of vocational and language 
training and information to migrants concerning 
immigration opportunities. A large part of the 
increased movement had resulted, he stated, from 
the Committee’s recent efforts in Italy and Greece, 
particularly to assist the reunion of families of 
migrants who had gone in earlier years t0 
Australia, Argentina, and Brazil. 

Mr. Gibson estimated that the present move 
ment of migrants assisted by the Committee con- 
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Statement by Secretary Dulles ' 


Mr. Chairman and honorable delegates, I welcome 
this opportunity of addressing the Intergovern- 
mental Committee for European Migration. Your 
work is of intense interest to the United States, an 
interest which is proved by the presence of our 
United States legislators here, particularly Con- 
gressman Reed and Congressman Walters, at so 
many of your sessions. 

I have come here merely to confirm, if any con- 
firmation is needed, the interest which the United 
States takes and which has already been so fully 
shown. 

Your Committee, by reason of its structure, the 
evidence of which is here about us, is well fitted to 
work out the solution of the urgent problems of 
excess populations and of their productive resettle- 
ment. You are the only intergovernmental organi- 
zation which, if adequately supported by its mem- 
bers, can actually solve some of those difficult 
problems. 

There are many facts which show that your 
organization is dealing successfully with its prob- 
lems. I may mention only a few. I note that the 
number of member governments has increased, so 
that there are now 24. I note the fact that those 
member governments have determined to establish 
this Committee on a more permanent basis through 
the adoption of a constitution. 

Already, I understand, your Committee is re- 
sponsible for assisting the movement of one-third 
of the yearly total number of migrants from conti- 
nental Europe. The scope of your work is now being 
extended and your activities are being broadened. 
All of this represents solid progress and confirms 
the farsighted intentions of your founders. 

I alluded a moment ago to the interest which the 
United States Government has taken in this work. 
That interest derives from many factors. We know 
that the growth of excess populations creates un- 
employment with all its disturbing implications. 
The problems with which you are dealing are not 
unrelated to the defense and the security of the 
entire free world. 

All of this is of course of very direct interest to 
the United States. Also, I may add, the humani- 
tarian character of your task has a strong appeal. 
The American people have always had a very deep 
sympathy with whatever alleviates the sufferings 
of mankind. These are a few of the many considera- 
tions which justify continued United States support 
of this organization. 

I may add that it is encouraging to know that 
this compact and active organization, with its clear- 
cut agenda, is in fact able to reach constructive 
decisions on its vital tasks. I hope the same may 
prove true of the other Conference which I am 
attending which goes on in this same building. 

What you are doing here is proof that the free 
governments can effectively join together in the 
solution of great human problems. In this troubled 
world where so many suffer and where so much 
suspicion reigns, your Committee’s work stands out 
as a welcome shining light. 


*Made before the Intergovernmental Committee 
for European Migration at Geneva, Switzerland, 
on Apr. 30. 
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stituted one-third of the total annual migration 
from Europe and stated that he looked forward 
confidently to an annual movement under the 
Committee’s auspices of 250,000. This target 
would present a elieens to the government mem- 
bers to make sufficient resources available to the 
Committee to permit full exploitation of the op- 

ortunities for migration presently envisaged. 

he Committee found practical application of 
Mr. Gibson’s observations in its later consideration 
of the program proposed for 1955, which en- 
visaged the movement of 156,700 under a total 
budget of $50,035,675. 

Mr. Gibson urged the governments also to give 
early consideration to acceptance of the constitu- 
tion a agen for the Committee at its sixth ses- 
sion. He reported that eight governments— 
Australia, Canada, Denmark, Israel, Italy, the 
Netherlands, Sweden, and Switzerland—had al- 
ready notified the Committee of their acceptance 
of the constitution, which will give the Commit- 
tee a more formal status and an anticipated life 
span of at least 3 years from the date of entry into 
force. Acceptances by 16 governments are re- 
quired with other conditions to bring the con- 
stitution into force. 

The response to the Director’s statement was 
sympathetic although, as might be expected, many 
government representatives stated that no finan- 
cial commitments with respect to future years 
could be made at that time. For the United 
States, Chauncey W. Reed, Francis E. Walter, 
and Mrs. Dorothy D. Houghton, alternate U. S. 
representatives, assured the Committee of continu- 
ing United States interest and support. Mr. Reed 
stated that the question of United States partici- 
pation in the Committee in accordance with the 
constitution adopted at the previous session at 
Venice was currently under consideration by the 
Congress and predicted early favorable action. 
Mr. Walter spoke of the lively interest in the Com- 
mittee in the U. S. Congress, and Mrs. Houghton 
presented a summary statement of the activities 
of the United States Escapee Program and cited 
the close collaboration existing between the pro- 
gram and the Committee as a practical demonstra- 
tion of United States support of the Committee’s 
efforts. Approximately 10,000 recent escapees 
from Communist areas had been assisted in re- 
settlement by the joint action of the Committee 
and the Escapee Program. 

In attendance at the meeting of April 30 were 
Richard Casey, Minister of State for External 
Affairs, Australia; John Foster Dulles, Secretary 
of State, United States of America; Paul-Henri 
Spaak, Minister of Foreign Affairs, Belgium; and 
Adrian Pelt, Director, European Office of the 
United Nations. Mr. Casey and Mr. Dulles ad- 
dressed the Committee briefly, confirmed the inter- 
est of their respective governments in its work, 
and commended the Committee for its efforts to 
find solutions for a great human problem. 
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The report of the Director for 1953 disclosed 
that the sources and destinations of 87,501 persons 
moved during that year were as follows: 





From To 
BE uidiesieeeaaee 5,581 Argentina — ~~... 9, 022 
IE sicninncitntesseees 40,325 Australia ......._. 18, 326 
I sii ca tate tctaitinint QGR6 RBG ewenansicce 12, 702 
TS ee ) elle 36, 922 
Netherlands —_---- i ee RES 776 
Shanghai-Far Bast. 3,259 Israel ~-.-.-----~- 2, 389 
ND Vikdetciemnee ae a oe 6, 365 
SE Chiao dean 9,652 Venezuela —_------ 8, 921 
eae 2,078 
87, 501 
87, 501 


Of the 165,165 persons moved by the Committee 
between February I’, 1952, and December 31, 1953, 
47,000 were refugees under the mandate of the 
Office of the United Nations High Commissioner 
for Refugees. 

On recommendation by the Ad Hoc Subcom- 
mittee on Draft Rules and Regulations the Com- 
mittee approved the texts of rules of procedure 
for the Council and for the Executive Committee. 
After the constitution comes into force, these rules 
of procedure will be referred to the Council and 
to the Executive Committee for adoption. Draft 
staff and financial regulations were referred to a 
later session of the Committee. 

Acting on the report of the Subcommittee on 
Finance, composed of Australia, Canada, France 
Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, and the United 
States, the Committee accepted the financial re- 
port for 1953, which showed income of $2,525,490 
to cover administrative expenditure and income of 
$30,886,080 for operational expenditure, a total 
of $33,411,570. Administrative expenditure 
totaled $1,970,302 and operational expenditure 
$23,885,114, totaling $25,855,416. 


Revised Budget for 1954 


The Subcommittee on Finance recommended 
and the Migration Committee adopted a revised 
budget ~ plan of expenditure for 1954 
envisaging the movement of 118,400 persons. 
Administrative expenditure of $2,580,437 and 
operational expenditure of $37,413,636 were ap- 

roved, making the total budget adopted for 1954 

9,994,073. 

The adoption of this budget presented the Com- 
mittee with a challenge to raise $2,588,109 in ad- 
ditional resources to cover an anticipated deficit 
in that amount in the 1954 operations. The Com- 
mittee was convinced that the anticipated deficit 
would develop in fact because the movement of 
persons in the first 4 months of 1954 totaled 
40,328 and there was thus every indication that 
the estimate of 118,400 in movement would be 
achieved in 1954, In response to this situation the 
Australian representative reported an offer of an 
additional contribution of $400 thousand for 1954. 
Denmark offered an additional $30 thousand and 
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Norway $14 thousand. The United States 
resentative, W. Hallam Tuck, offered on behat 
of the United States an additional contributig, 
totaling $1 million: $500 thousand to be mac 
available on the basis of movement achieved jy 
excess of 110,000 up to a maximum of 118,400, and 
$500 thousand in consideration of comparabk 
contributions by other member governments to 
cover the anticipated deficit. 

In offering this special contribution, the United 
States representative stressed again the need for 
additional contributions by member governments 
to the operational expenditure and expressed the 
hope that the additional contributions offered at 
the seventh session would inspire other member 
genome to make comparable contributions, 

e also stressed the necessity for placing a larger 
proportion of the movement achieved on a re 
volving-fund basis and urged that more of the 
— be encouraged to contribute under pe 
tial payment plans toward the costs of their 
transport. 

The Migration Committee recognized the close 
relationship between the anticipated deficit in in- 
come for 1954 and the need for the Committee 
to establish the cash reserve proposed by the Di- 
rector. The Director pointed out that such a 
cash reserve would be needed in the fall months 
of 1954, if the Committee were to be in a position 
to finance its operations in 1955 and to make the 
advance payments ve The Director urged 
all governments to make payments on administra- 
tive and operational contributions earlier and in 
any event to make reimbursements for movements 
effected by the Committee immediately on pres 
entation of invoices. 

The Director originally proposed the establish- 
ment of a cash reserve of $3 million: $1 million to 
be allocated as a reserve for administrative ex- 
penditure and $2 million for operational expendi- 
ture. Contributions were to be made to the reserve 
for administrative expenditure by all member gov- 
ernments in accordance with the scale of contribu- 
tions to the administrative expenditure already in 
effect. However, the Director proposed that only 
the emigration and immigration countries contrib- 
ute to the cash reserve for operational expenditure. 
The United States representative advised the 
Committee that the United States would give 
serious consideration to the request for a one-time 
contribution to a cash reserve on a loan basis in 
addition to the regular contribution, provided all 
member governments were asked to contribute 
approximately on the scale of contributions to 
administrative expenditure to the total of the pro 
posed $3 million cash reserve. This proposal met 
with some resistance from the so-called sympa 
thizing government members and the adminis 
tration on the ground that the sympathizing 
governments were not prepared to share in the 


costs of operations. After discussion the United] p 


States view prevailed and was embodied in the 
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6 hah final resolution adopted by the Migration Com- 
behalf) mittee requesting governments to provide funds 
bution] in the amount of $3 million on a loan basis for a 
| Made} ash reserve. There was general acceptance by 
ved in! the members of the Committee of the necessity for 
0, and} ¢stablishing such a cash reserve during 1954. 


Plans for 1955 


United] In considering the proposed plan of operations 

ed for and the budget and plan of expenditure for 1955, 

iments} the Subcommittee on Finance and the Migration 

ed the|Committee recognized that their action was of a 

red at preliminary nature because of the necessary budg- 

nber | etary procedures of many of the government mem- 

tions, | hers and that final action on the 1955 budget would 

larger} be taken at the next session. After much discus- 

sion an estimate of movement during 1955 totaling 

156,700, including a movement of 50,000 to the 

| United States under the Refugee Relief Act of 

1953, was tentatively adopted. It was recognized 

that this estimate would require a substantial in- 

crease in the budget of the Committee and conse- 

| quently sodantel a challenge to the member gov- 

# | aenments to increase their contributions. The esti- 

' | mate of movement, however, appeared justified by 

the current high rate of movement in 1954 and the 

movements already planned and anticipated for 

1955. An administrative budget of $2,491,728 and 

an operational budget of $47,543,947, making a 

total budget of $50,035,675, was adopted subject 

to final review and determination at the eighth 
session. 

No commitments were made at the seventh ses- 
sion by member governments with r t to their 

., | contributions for 1955. The Committee, however, 

*thad knowledge of the proposal currently under 

consideration by the U.S. Congress that the United 

"| States contribution be $11,700,000 for that period. 

, aramng 8 United States contribution of $11,- 

100,000, the budget as tentatively adopted called 

§0V- | for an increase in contributions 4 other govern- 

‘iments over their present contributions of 
$6,949,281. 

The Committee was interested to learn that sub- 
stantial success had been achieved since the previ- 
ous session in reducing the refugee population in 
Trieste to below 3,000. In the same period the 
movement of European refugees out of Shanghai 
through Hong Kong to overseas countries of re- 
settlement was proceeding at a slower pace. The 
Australian and Netherlands representatives re- 
ported to the Committee that special efforts would 
be made during 1954 and 1955 to increase the 
current movement of migrants from the Nether- 
lands to Australia by 15,000 under special arrange- 
ments requiring the full support of the Com- 
mittee. 

Baron Eric O. van Boetzelaer (Netherlands) 
presided at the opening session in the absence of 
Fernando Nilo de Alvarenga (Brazil), chairman 
of the sixth session. The following officers were 
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unanimously elected to serve at the seventh ses- 
sion: Chairman, J. Serres (France) ; First Vice 
Chairman, D. Uzcategui-Ramirez (Venansla) 
Second Vice Chairman, Karl Fritzer (Austria) ; 
Rapporteur, A. Donnadieu (Costa Rica). Baron 
van Boetzelaer served as chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Finance and Ralph L. Harry (Aus- 
tralia) as chairman of the Subcommittee on Draft 
Rules and Regulations. 

The United States was represented at the ses- 
sion by W. Hallam Tuck, member of the Person- 
nel Task Force for the Commission on Organiza- 
tion of the executive branch of the Government. 
Alternate representatives were: Chauncey W. 
Reed and Francis E. Walter, both Members of 
the U.S. House of Representatives, and Mrs. 
Dorothy D. Houghton, Assistant Director for 
Refugees, Migration, and Voluntary Assistance, 
Foreign Operations Administration. Advisers 
were: George L. Warren, Adviser on Refugees 
and Displaced Persons, Department of State; 
Walter M. Besterman, staff member, and William 
R. Foley, Committee counsel, Committee on the 
Judiciary, U.S. House of Representatives; Rich- 
ard R. Brown, Director, Office of Field Coordina- 
tion, U.S. Escapee Program, Foa, Frankfort; 
Col. Dayton H. Frost, Chief, International Pro- 
grams Division on Refugees, Foa; Albert F. Can- 
well, Spokane, Wash.; and Robert Hubbell, Labor 
Specialist, US. European Regional Organization 
(Foa), Paris. Harold D. Cooley, Member of the 
U.S. House of Representatives, visited the Com- 
mittee at its opening session. 

The eighth session of the Committee will be 
held in November 1954 at Geneva unless the com- 
ing into force of the constitution requires that a 
meeting be called earlier. 


© Mr. Warren, author of the above article, is 
Adviser on a and Displaced Persons, 
Department of State. 


U.S. Encouragement 
of International Travel 


Following is the text of a letter dated June 8 
addressed by Clarence B. Randall, special con- 
sultant to the President, to Jacob K. Javits, 
Member of the House of Representatives :* 


Tue Wurre Hovssz, 
Washington, June 8, 1954. 


Dear ConeressMAN Javits: Following through 
further with respect to your letter of May 19 
1954,2 I am happy to give you this summary of 


* Reprinted from Cong. Rec. of June 15, 1954, p. A4386. 
* Not printed here. 
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steps taken by the executive branch with respect 
to the encouragement of international travel. 

One of the most significant recent developments 
has been the emphasis which the President placed 
on the expansion of international travel in his 
—— to the Congress of March 30 on the sub- 
ject of foreign economic policy.’ After stressing 
the cultural, social, and economic advantages to 
the whole free world of international travel, he 
stated : 

I shall instruct the appropriate agencies and depart- 
ments, at home and abroad, to consider how they can 
facilitate international travel. They will be asked to take 
action to simplify governmental procedures relating to 
customs, visas, passports, exchange, or monetary restric- 


tions and other regulations that sometimes harass the 
traveler. 


A bill, H. R. 8352, was introduced by Congress- 
man Frelinghuysen to give effect to the one spe- 
cific legislative recommendation made by the Pres- 
ident in connection with international travel. 
This bill would increase the duty-free allowance 
for tourists from $500 to $1,000, exercisable every 6 
months. 

To implement further his recommendations in 
this field, the President has recently sent memo- 
randa to the four principal agencies concerned 
with international travel, namely, the Depart- 
ments of State, Commerce, Treasury, and Justice, 
requesting them to take the necessary steps to carry 
out his recommendations. 

As a further follow-up on this section of the 
President’s message I have asked the Departments 
of Agriculture, and of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to reexamine the provisions of the plant 
and animal quarantine laws and the Pure Food 
and Drug Act, and the administration therefor, 
to determine whether there are any inequities in 
the application of these laws to foreign commodi- 
ties as compared with domestic commodities. It 
is understood with the staff of each of these de- 
partments that these reviews although more gen- 
eral than the tourist problem do cover any aspects 
of these laws or their enforcement which affect 
tourists. 

Consistent with the President’s emphasis on the 
importance of international travel is the request 
by the Department of Commerce, now pending 
before the Congress, for a small amount of money 
with which to reestablish an office devoted exclu- 
sively to the development of tourist travel. If this 
money is appropriated by the Congress, it will be 
possible to do considerably more in the way of pro- 
viding adequate statistics on travel, determining 
what factors tend to hinder travel, reviewing for- 
eign regulations and procedures with a view to 
suggesting through diplomatic channels changes 
in these regulations and procedures which would 
facilitate travel, and so on. 





* BULLETIN of Apr. 19, 1954, p. 602. 
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Simplified Customs Procedures 


The Bureau of Customs has instituted various 
new procedures designed to make it easier for 
travelers to pass through the United States cus. 
toms. Examination of travelers’ personal luggage, 

articularly that accompanying the traveler, has 

een reduced to the minimum consistent with ade. 
quate enforcement of our laws. Within the past 
2 years steps have also been taken to reduce the 
formalities involved when a tourist makes a pur- 
chase abroad and sends it home separately. An 
experiment which holds great promise has been 
underway for some time in conjunction with Can- 
ada. This is a procedure whereby travelers leay. 
ing certain Canadian points and going directly to 
the United States are canioat before leaving 
Canada, and are thus not delayed at all upon 
reaching the United States border. This proce. 
dure may be extended to other nearby countries if 
the necessary cooperation of those countries can 
be secured. At present officials of the a 
Department do not think such a system woul 
prove feasible for the more remote countries, for 
example, Western European or South American 
countries. 

Representatives of this country are actively 
engaged in discussions with those of other coun- 
tries, both through individual meetings and 
through multilateral conferences, to find ways of 
simplifying border formalities and otherwise to 
facilitate international travel. We are at the pres- 
ent time, for example, represented at the United 
Nations Conference on Customs Formalities for 
the Temporary Importation of Private Vehicles 
and for sow Ml This conference is seeking to 
reach agreement on a protocol to the Geneva Con- 
ference of 1948 for the purpose of sere 
uniform regulations covering automobiles an 
auto travel and to arrive at international a 
ment on the regulations covering personal belong- 
ings accompanying a tourist. The United States 
will also shortly send its delegation to the Fifth In- 
ter-American Travel Conference, to be held this 
year, June 10-20, in Panama. Active considera- 
tion is now being given by this Government toa 
recommendation for placing tourism on the agenda 
of the forthcoming Inter-American Conference of 
Ministers of Finance or Economy, to be held at 
Rio de Janeiro. 

In addition to discussing the problems of tourist 
travel with other nations at conferences, this Gov- 
ernment is now taking advantage of all opportuni- 
ties as they arise to impress on other nations the 
importance we attach to international travel and 
to urge upon them the appropriate actions to 
encourage such travel. You are no doubt aware 
that the President, the Secretary of Commerce, 
the Under Secretary of Commerce, the Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce for International A ffairs, 
the Assistant Secretary of State for Economic¢ 
Affairs, and I all met with the delegation of lead- 
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ing European travel officials, members of the Euro- 
n Travel Commission, which was recently in 
this country. 


Travel Talks With Foreign Officials 


The Department of State has established new 
procedures to insure that the question of inter- 
national travel will be discussed wherever appro- 
riate with visiting foreign officials, as was done 
in the case of the recent visit of high-level Spanish 
oficials. Steps are now being taken by the Depart- 
ment of State to see that the basic standing in- 
struction to all our foreign service personnel will 
take specific account of the emphasis placed on 
international travel by the President. This will 
further insure that the subject will be given ade- 
quate attention in future discussions with other 
nations. 

One special aspect of our international discus- 
sion On the question of international travel per- 
tains to the visa which some nations, including this 
one, require for entry by nonresidents of the coun- 
try. The necessity for a visa is often a burden to 
the traveler, particularly if he intends to visit sev- 
eral countries, each of which requires a visa. The 
State Department has been successful in securing 
the mitigation of certain onerous regulations con- 
nected with the visa or the outright discontinu- 
ance of the visa requirement for American travel- 
es to a number of countries, including all of the 
countries of Western Europe. 

Another way in which this Government can a 


giving these other governments, when they request 
it, technical advice on travel and tourist accommo- 
dations. The Department of Commerce is the 
agency which provides this technical assistance. 
With the use of funds of the Foreign Operations 
Administration the Department of Commerce 
within the past year has sent two travel techni- 
tians abroad, and two persons have been brought 
tothis country from abroad, to study our methods 
of accommodating tourists, publicity, statistics, 
and other technical aspects of the field. 

No doubt you are aware that the Department of 
ommerce has recently established a travel advis- 
wry board composed of 20 high-level representa- 
tives of the travel and tourist industry. is com- 
nittee was organized too recently to had any 
significant impact on the Government as yet, but 
there is good reason to hope that it will prove very 
beneficial. 

Another step taken by the executive branch 
which indirectly should assist international travel 
concerns the President’s recommendations for re- 
Visions in the tax laws, now embodied in H. R. 
800. This bill would provide certain tax in- 
ntives to American corporations for investing 
overseas. These incentives would tend to make it 
hore attractive for American hotel corporations 





to build hotels abroad. Lack of hotel facilities or 
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other countries stimulate tourist travel is through 


inadequate hotels is, as you know, one of the fac- 
tors frequently cited as a deterrent to greater 
travel abroad. 

One further area where the efforts of this coun- 
try, combined with those of other free nations, 
may have a very marked effect on international 
travel is that of currency convertibility. At the 
present time, the inability of travelers to convert 
foreign currencies readily from one to another is 
an inconvenience, particularly if they are going to 
visit two or more countries. One of the basic ob- 
jectives of this administration as enunciated in 
the President’s message on foreign economic pol- 
icy is the creation of those conditions in the world 
which will permit major currencies to become con- 
vertible. International travel will be greatly 
facilitated thereby. 

In concluding this, may I mention that the issu- 
ance of passports, as an indication of the prospec- 
tive level of international travel by Americans, is 
already very high. Whereas in previous years, the 
rate of 50,000 or more passports issued in 1 month 
was not attained until April or even May, in prepa- 
ration for this summer’s travel, over 50,000 pass- 
ports were issued this year in the month of March, 
and it seems possible that we might reach an all- 
time peak of over 60,000 passports issued in the 
month of May. This is a hopeful sign for a very 
big tourist year. 

I agree fully that the promotion of tourist travel 
is of great significance to this Nation and to all 
other free nations. I shall be glad to do anything 
that I can to be of assistance. 

Please let me know if I can be of any further 
service to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLARENCE B. RANDALL, 
Special Consultant to the President. 


Current Legislation on Foreign Policy: 
83d Congress, 1st Session 


Tensions Within the Soviet Captive Countries: Soviet 
Zone of Germany. Prepared at the request of the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations by the Legis- 
lative Reference Service of the Library of Congress. 
S. Doc. 70, Part 3, July 28, 1953, VIII, pp. 58-84. 


83d Congress, ist and 2d Sessions 


Stockpile and Accessibility of Strategic and Critical Ma- 
terials to the United States in Time of War. Hearings 
before the Special Subcommittee on Minerals, Ma- 
terials and Fuels Economics of the Senate Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs pursuant to S. Res. 
143, a Resolution To Investigate the Accessibility and 
Availability of Supplies of Critical Raw Materials. 
Part 7, Tariffs and Taxes and Their Relationship to 
Critical Materials, October 23, 1953; February 24 and 
March 5, 1954, VI, 320 pp. 
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83d Congress, 2d Session 


Review of the United Nations Charter. Hearing before 
a Subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations on Proposals To Amend or Otherwise 
Modify Existing International Peace and Security 
Organizations, Including the United Nations. Part 2, 
February 12, 1954, Akron, Ohio, III, pp. 63-150. 

First International Instrument Congress and Exposition. 
Hearing before the Subcommittee on Europe of the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs on H. J. Res. 257, 
Authorizing the President To Invite the States of the 
Union and Foreign Countries To Participate in the 
First International Instrument Congress and Exposi- 
tion To Be Held in Philadelphia, Pa., from September 
13 to September 25, 1954. March 11, 1954, III, 18 pp. 

Review of the United Nations Charter. Hearing before a 
Subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations on Proposals To Amend or Otherwise 
Modify Existing International Peace and Security 
Organizations, Including the United Nations. Part 8, 
April 10, 1954, Milwaukee, Wis., IV, pp. 151-318. 

The Problem of Membership in the United Nations. Staff 
Study No. 3, Subcommittee on the United Nations 
Charter of the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. Committee print. May 21, 1954, V, 20 pp. 

Federal Republic of Germany. Report to accompany S. 
1573. S. Rept. 1891, May 24, 1954, 4 pp. 

Foreign Service and Departmental Personnel Practices of 
the Department of State. Sixteenth Intermediate 
Report of the House Committee on Government Oper- 
ations. H. Rept. 1673, May 25, 1954, III, 24 pp. 

Authorizing the Erection of a Memorial Gift from the 
People of the Netherlands. Report to accompany 
H. J. Res. 356. H. Rept. 1681, May 26, 1954, 3 pp. 

Protocol Amending the Slavery Convention of September 
25, 1926. Message from the President Transmitting 
a Protocol Amending the Slavery Convention, Signed 
at Geneva on September 25, 1926, Was Opened for 
Signature at the Headquarters of the United Nations, 
New York, on December 7, 1953, and Was Signed on 
Behalf of the United States on December 16, 1953. 
8S. Exec. F, May 27, 1954, 7 pp. 

Organized Communism in the United States. H. Rept. 
1694, May 28, 1954, VII, 150 pp. 

International Labor Conference. Message from the Presi- 
dent Transmitting Authentic Texts of a Recommenda- 
tion (No. 91) Concerning Collective Agreements and 
a Recommendation (No. 92) Concerning Voluntary 
Conciliation and Arbitration, Both of Which Were 
Adopted on June 29, 1951, by the International Labor 
Conference at Its 34th Session, Held at Geneva from 
June 6 to 29, 1951. H. Doc. 406, May 28, 1954, 10 pp. 

International Labor Conference. Message from the 
President Transmitting Authentic Text of a Conven- 
tion (No. 102) Concerning Minimum Standards of 
Social Security, Adopted on June 28, 1952, by the 
International Labor Conference at Its 35th Session, 
Held at Geneva from June 4 to 28, 1952. H. Doc. 407, 
May 28, 1954, 30 pp. 

Extending the Authorization for Funds for the Hospitali- 
zation of Certain Veterans in the Philippines. Re- 
port to accompany H. R. 8044. §S. Rept. 1480, June 2, 
1954, 13 pp. 

Providing for a Continuance of Civil Government for the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. Report to ac- 
company 8. 3318. 8S. Rept. 1482, June 2, 1954, 4 pp. 

Inviting Nurse Genevieve de Galard-Terraube To Be an 
Honored Guest of the United States. Report to ac- 
company H. Con. Res. 236. S. Rept. 1507, June 4, 
1954, 2 pp. 

Report of the President’s Adviser on Personnel Manage- 
ment on Pay and Personnel Practices of Federal 
Employees Stationed Overseas. First Intermediate 
Report to the House Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service by the Subcommittee on Manpower 
Utilization. H. Rept. 1760, June 7, 1954, IX, 31 pp. 
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Proposed Draft Language for the Refugee Relief Program, 





Communication from the President Transmitting Pro. 
posed Draft Language for the Fiscal Year 1955 for the 
Refugee Relief Program. H. Doc. 422, June 7, 
1954, 2 pp. 

Authorizing the Appropriation of Additional Funds Ty 
Complete the International Peace Garden, N. Dak 
Report to accompany H. R. 3986. §S. Rept. 1533, Jung 
8, 1954, 4 pp. 

Providing for a Continuance of Civil Government for the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. Report t 
accompany H. R. 8754. H. Rept. 1767, June 8, 1954 
5 pp. 

Authorizing the Secretary of Commerce To Further Ex. 
tend Certain Charters of Vessels to Citizens of th 
Philippines. Report to accompany S. J. Res. 72. H 
Rept. 1769, June 8, 1954, 2 pp. 

Adoption of Constitutional Amendments. Report to ac 
company 8S. Res. 144. §S. Rept. 1534, June 9, 19% 
2 pp. 

Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954. Report to accompany S. 2475. H. Rept. 177% 
June 9, 1954, 12 pp. 

Trade Agreements Extension. Report to accompany 
H. R. 9474. H. Rept. 1777, June 10, 1954, 4 pp. 
Communications Act Amendments Implementing Safety o 
Life at Sea Convention. Report to accompany § 

24538. S. Rept. 1583, June 11, 1954, 21 pp. 

Permitting Investment of Funds of Insurance Compania 
Organized Within the District of Columbia in Obl: 
gations of the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development. Report to accompany H. R. 89% 
H. Rept. 1814, June 11, 1954, 3 pp. 

Amending the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic A¢ 
Relating to the Labeling of Packages Containing For 
eign-Produced Trout. Report to accompany S. 2083 
H. Rept. 1850, June 11, 1954, 10 pp. 
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Grant Economic Assistance 
Agreement With Jordan 


Press release 319 dated June 15 


The first basic grant economic-assistance agre 
ment between the U.S. Government and an A 
State was concluded at Amman, Jordan, on May 
18, the date of the note of acceptance from th 
Jordanian Foreign Minister. The agreement com 
plements the point 4 general agreement of Febrv- 
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contributions to projects of a capital developmeml 
nature, as provided from funds for special ect 
nomic assistance authorized and appropriated by 
the U.S. Congress. 

It is generally similar to standard agreement 
of its kind concluded by the United States will 
other recipient nations throughout the world. 
sets the framework within which economic ail 
will be extended. Within certain limitations, th 
total to be committed in the current fiscal ye 
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will depend upon the nature and number of indi- 
vidual projects that are mutually agreed upon be- 
tween the two Governments. 

Projects currently under consideration are in 
the general fields of irrigation, exploration and 
utilization of ground water, range development 
including the extension of water spreading, affor- 
estation, and road construction. 


Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Copyrights 

Universal copyright convention and three Protocols an- 
nexed thereto.’ Done at Geneva September 6, 1952. 
Accession deposited: Pakistan, April 28, 1954. 


Cultural Relations 

Agreement for facilitating the international circulation of 
visual and auditory materials of an educational, scien- 
tific and cultural character, and protocol. Opened for 
signature at Lake Success July 15, 1949. 
Enters into force: August 12, 1954. 


North Atlantic Treaty 


Agreement Between the Parties to the North Atlantic 
Treaty Regarding the Status of Their Forces. Signed 
at London June 19, 1951. Entered into force August 23, 
1953. TIAS 2846. 

Ratification deposited: United Kingdom, May 13, 1954. 
Accession deposited: Turkey, May 18, 1954. 

Protocol on the Status of International Military Head- 
quarters. Signed at Paris August 28, 1952. Entered 
into force April 10, 1954. 

Ratification deposited: Turkey, May 18, 1954. 
Proclaimed by the President: June 7, 1954. 


Telecommunications 

International telecommunication convention and six an- 
nexes. Signed at Buenos Aires December 22, 1952. 
Entered into force January 1, 1954.’ 
Ratification deposited: Norway, May 11, 1954. 


Trade and Commerce 

Third protocol ' of rectifications and modifications to texts 
of the schedules to the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade (TIAS 1700). Done at Geneva October 24, 
1953. 
Signature: Pakistan, May 18, 1954. 


War 

Geneva convention for the amelioration of the condition 
of the wounded and sick in armed forces in the fleld; 

Geneva convention for the amelioration of the condition 
of the wounded, sick and shipwrecked members of the 
armed forces at sea; 

_ convention relative to the treatment of prisoners 
of war; 

Geneva convention relative to the protection of civilian 
Persons in time of war. 

Dated at Geneva August 12, 1949.” 


*Not in force. 
*Not in force for the United States. 


ne 28, 1954 


Ratification deposited: Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics, May 10, 1954. 


Weights and Measures 

Convention amending the convention relating to weights 
and measures. Dated at Sévres October 6, 1921. Hn- 
tered into force February 10, 1923. TS 673. 
Adherence deposited: Brazil, April 14, 1954. 


BILATERAL 


Military assistance agreement. Signed at Tegucigalpa 
May 20, 1954. Entered into force May 20, 1954. 


Jordan 


Agreement relating to economic assistance. Hffected by 
exchange of notes at Amman May 4 and May 13, 1954. 
Entered into force May 13, 1954. 


Lebanon 


Agreement amending Articles II and VI of the program 
agreement for technical cooperation of June 26, 1952, 
as amended (TIAS 2659 and 2821). Signed at Beirut 
April 30, 1954. Bntered into force April 30, 1954. 

Agreement amending Articles VI and VII of the program | 
agreement for technical cooperation of June 26, 1952, as 
amended. Signed at Beirut April 30, 1954. Entered 
into force April 30, 1954. 


Norway 
Memorandum of understanding on conflicting claims to 
enemy property. Signed at Washington June 21, 1952. 
Entered into force: April 27, 1954 (upon receipt by each 
Government of notification from the other Govern- 
ment of approval). 


STATUS LIST?* 


Agreement on the Status of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, National 
Representatives and International Staff ‘ 


Opened for signature at Ottawa September 20, 1951. Signed 
September 20, 1951 by Belgium, Canada, Denmark, France, 
Iceland Joly, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
and the United States of America. Signed October 2, 1953 
y Turkey. 














State Date of deposit of instru- | Date of entry into 
ment of ratification force 
Denmark. --------- May 7, 1952_-_---- May 18, 1954 
Iceland_........---| May 11, 1953..--- May 18, 1954 
Netherlands- - - - --- July 14, 19525___.| May 18, 1954 
Werway...«.<<.<-<- February 24, 1953_| May 18, 1954 
United States of | July 24, 1953°..._| May 18, 1954 
America. 

Turkey..........--| May 18, 1954..-.-- May 18, 1954 





3 As of June 15, 1954. 

‘ Declaration by the Governments of Belgium, Luxem- 
bourg, and the Netherlands regarding this agreement 
signed September 20, 1951. An extract was signed by the 
Council Deputies on December 12, 1951 regarding discrep- 
ancies in the English and French texts of articles 14 and 16 


of this agreement. An agreed minute was signed by the 
Council Deputies on April 4, 1952 at London modifying 
this agreement. 


5 Instrument of ratification included the declaration. 
¢ Instrument of ratification included the extract. 

























Initiation of Recommendations in Wriston Report 


Following are the texts of a letter of June 15 
from Secretary Dulles to Dr. Henry M. Wriston, 
chairman of the Public Committee on Personnel, 
and a letter of May 18 from the Committee to 
Mr. Dulles transmitting the Committee’s report. 


LETTER FROM SECRETARY DULLES TO 
DR. WRISTON' 


Press release 322 dated June 15 
June 15, 1954 


Dear Dr. Wriston: I have received and care- 
fully studied the report of the Public Committee 
on Personnel transmitted by your letter of May 18. 
At my instruction, the report has been printed 
and is being released today.” 

I should like to commend the Committee for 
the thorough and penetrating manner in which 
its public-spirited members, under your able 
chairmanship, have dealt with the very difficult 
personnel and administrative problems of the De- 
partment of State. It was the complexity and 
vital importance of these problems, most of which 
have been recognized—but left unsolved—for some 
years, that persuaded me to seek appropriate cor- 
rective recommendations from this group of out- 
standing private citizens. 

I felt that this study could not be attempted 
while the Department and Foreign Service were 
undergoing the dislocations of the reduction-in- 
force necessitated by budgetary restrictions. With 
that obstacle passed, we could proceed. Accord- 
ingly, I share the view of the Committee that now 
is the time for action. 

I have been particularly concerned that the pro- 
fessional service, which bears the responsibility 
for carrying out the vastly intricate business of 


* Press release 322 also contains the text of a message, 
not printed here, from Secretary Dulles to personnel of 
the Department and Foreign Serviee concerning the 
report. 

*Toward a Stronger Foreign Service: Report of the 
Secretary of State’s Pwblic Committee on Personnel, June 
1954, Department of State publication 5458, for sale by 
the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D.C., 30 cents. 
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foreign affairs, has not expanded and broaden 
to meet the growing demands of today in 
manner envisioned by the Congress when it pass 
the Foreign Service Act of 1946. I am, therefor 
particularly pleased that the Committee’s recor 
mendations not only embody an immediate pn 
gram for strengthening this service, but ak 
provide a long-range method of maintaining tha 
essential strength. 

As a first and fundamental step, I have tody 
recommended, and the President has agreed ti 
the nomination of Mr. Charles E. Saltzman 
Under Secretary of State for Administratio 
Mr. Saltzman, who served as one of the membe 
of the Public Committee, is also a former Assis 
ant Secretary of State. He will have the dw 
of initiating and directing the execution of th 
new program. Under my supervision he will 
be in complete charge of the administrative of 
fices and operations of the Department, and wi 
of course, have my full support in carrying ¢ 
his mission. 

Mr. Thruston Morton, with exceptional abili 
and devotion to public service, has been carryil 
the additional job of Acting Deputy Under Se 
retary for Administration. Mr. Saltzman’s 9 
pointment will enable Mr. Morton once again 
devote full time to his duties as Assistant Se 
oa for Congressional Relations. I am gratefi 
to him for the administrative leadership he] 
provided during the interim period while t 
Committee was formulating its recommendation 

Mr. Saltzman believes, and I concur, that 
new program can be fully launched and well w 
derway by December 31, 1954, at which timéet 
statutory authority for the position of Unit 
Secretary of State for Administration expiré 
and at which time Mr. Saltzman intends to ret 
to his business, from which he is taking a leaveé 
absence. 

I heartily endorse the two key recommendatiot 
made by the Committee: 


A. Integration of the personnel of the Depat 
mental home service and the Foreign Servi 
where their functions and responsibilities of 
verge. 

B. The bold and imaginative recruitment a 
scholarship program whereby the Foreign Servi 
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would obtain a constant and adequate flow of 
qualified young men and women representing the 
best cross section of American life. Under this 
program, members of Congress would in the fu- 


ture have a part in selecting the candidates for 
the F — rvice Corps, much as they now do 
for West Point and Annapolis. 


I have issued instructions to initiate these for- 
‘| wardlooking recommendations. Specifically, I 
have taken the following actions: 


1. By signing certain orders, I have accepted as 
valid your central recommendation that those of- 
ficers of the Departmental home service and the 
adenel Foreign Service who perform similar and related 

iN 4 functions should be integrated into one personnel 
L pass system. Such a system, as you point out, can 
ereforl fortunately be built, in large part, on the excel- 

econ Jent existing statutory foundation of the Foreign 
te pr Service Act of 1946. 












ut al! ©. I believe, with the Committee, that the na- 
ng (MH tional interest dictates the creation of a Foreign 

Service Officer Corps (Fso) that is more flexible 
he and broadly versatile than at present. We must 


take into particular account the need for special- 
man 4 ized skills in the solution of the vastly complex 
re problems of today. I have directed that this be 
_] done. 

Assis] 3. T have accepted the Committee’s recommen- 
1€ duit dation that a substantial number of Departmental 
of } positions, probably about 1,450, be designated for 
vill al staffing by the Fso Corps, and that the present 
- 7 oan She of those positions be encouraged to 
nc: Wit enter the new Foreign Service to serve at home or 
Ng OF abroad, as the Department’s needs require. 

bili 4, I also agree that all officer positions abroad 
abNl under the Chiefs of Mission should be similarly 
designated, and members of the Foreign Service 
er 7 Reserve (Isr) Corps and such of the Foreign 
11'S M1 Service Staff (F'ss) Corps as presently hold those 
gail! positions should likewise be encouraged to enter 
1 the Fso group. 













Se 1 5. I have endorsed the Committee’s recommen- 
‘le ; dations that a revised and liberalized examination 
‘ation _ should be instituted to effect these trans- 
vat hg TS» which I expect will raise the strength of the 


“alin Fso Corps from about 1,300 to nearly 4,000. 
_ 54 6. I have issued instructions to consult with 
Undd *PPropriate members of the Congress regarding 
xpired “2° Committee’s report and its recommendations 
a with the objective of putting into effect as quickly 
savedd possible the fundamental recommendations of 
the Committee related to the proposed integra- 
tion program. I understand from your report 
that certain minor amendments to existing legis- 
lation will be necessary to carry out this program. 
7. I have also directed that action be taken to 
seek legislative authority for the scholarship pro- 
gram proposed by the Committee. This program, 
providing for two-year scholarship awards to out- 
standing young men and women after competitive 
examinations, would insure the constant renewal 
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of the Foreign Service from colleges in all parts 
of the country. It seems to me that the scholar- 
ship program is a most important and unique 
feature of the Committee’s recommendations. 

8. I ee with the Committee that Con- 

ssional appointment to the competitions for 
the majority of these scholarships is desirable, 
= the Executive Branch having an appropriate 
share. 

9. Since the scholarship training program will 
require legislative sanction and, in any case, will 
take time to initiate, there is need for immediate 
and interim action. I am particularly gratified 
that the Committee considered this factor, and I 
have adopted the recommendations to modernize 
and speed up the examining and appointment 
procedures for Foreign Service officers of the 
beginning grade. 

10. I have endorsed your recommended steps to 
insure that entering officers will be truly repre- 
sentative young men and women, from all sections 
of our country. 

11. I agree with the Committee’s analysis of the 
importance of the training function of the For- 
eign Service Institute in preparing our diplomatic 
officers for their tasks, and for inculcating in them 
the skills and knowledge so necessary in the prac- 
tice of present day foreign affairs. To this end, 
I have accepted your recommendations for 
strengthening the Institute so that it will have a 
status more nearly equivalent to that of our war 
colleges, as envisioned by the Congress when it 
enacted the Foreign Service Act of 1946. 

12. I am completely in agreement with the 
Committee’s views on the importance of establish- 
ing a true career development system, especially 
as reflected in the training and assignment of the 
Department’s personnel. Only through the exist- 
ence of such a system can the Department attract 
and hold the highly qualified and dedicated body 
of men and women who must make up our pro- 
fessional service. 


These, it seems to me, are the basic recommenda- 
tions of the Committee, and they will be put into 
effect as rapidly as — There are, of course, 
a few other detailed recommendations dealing 
with personnel administration which require 
further study by myself and the other senior offi- 
cers of the Department. I have in mind such 
suggestions as those concerning the inspection 
function, allowances and retirement benefits, and 
leave and salary adjustments. I shall see that 
this study is vigorously carried forward. 

I am glad to have the Committee’s endorsement 
of the Department’s present effort to complete its 
security screening program as quickly as possible. 
We shall continue that effort, and shall equally, 
of course, continue to insure that this program 
is administered with the most careful fairness 
and objectivity. 

Please allow me to express to you, and to the 
other members of the Committee, my appreciation 
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of your efforts and my conviction that you have 
made a substantial contribution to the strength 
and future of the Department of State and its 
career service. 

Sincerely yours, 


Joun Foster DuiEs 


LETTER FROM COMMITTEE TO 
SECRETARY DULLES 


May 18, 1954 

Dear Mr. Secretary: Pursuant to the terms of 
reference issued on March 5, 1954, by Acting Sec- 
retary of State Walter B. Smith, we submit here- 
with the Public Committee’s Report. 

Your recognition of deficiencies needing cor- 
rection led to the appointment of this Committee. 
It has had the cooperation and active assistance 
of officers under your administrative leadership. 
The fact at once became obvious that administra- 
tive reform had to take second place to the de- 
velopment of a dynamic foreign policy under the 
conditions of acute emergency that have prevailed 
in many parts of the world. At the same time the 
administrative problem was itself made more 
difficult because of national budgetary decisions 
that compelled the Department of State to absorb 
a reduction-in-force of more than 22 percent of its 
strength. 

The dislocations incident to that reduction and 
to the new security measures are disappearing; 
the Committee urges that now is the time for 
action with respect to the professional service 
under your direction. 

The fundamental recommendations of this 
Committee are two: 


(1) To integrate the personnel of the Depart- 
ment of State and of the Foreign Service, where 
their official functions converge, into a single ad- 
ministrative system, thus putting an end to the 
institutional separateness of these main function- 
ing arms of United States diplomacy. 

(2) To improve and broaden the recruitment 
methods of the Foreign Service, utilizing among 
other things a nationwide system of competitive 
scholarships, so as to provide a steady and ade- 
quate flow of officer material into the integrated 
service—a flow which, at the same time, will be 
more fully representative, in its excellence and 
variety, of the best of American youth. 

This latter recommendation aside, most of the 
reforms proposed in the attached Report, as they 
—— to a more broadly based and stronger 

oreign Service, could have been achieved by an 

ive administration of the Foreign Service 

beginning with the effective date of the Foreign 
Service Act late in 1946. 

A study of the Foreign Service Officer corps’ 
present strength, insofar as that strength is a 
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peeient of the Act of 1946, reveals these impo 


—Only 355 officers have been examined and ay 
pointed to the beginning officer class since 
vember 13, 1946, and of this number not 
single junior appointment has been made to thie, 
Service since August 1952; 














—Only 51 experienced Government and Dgwolur 
artmental personnel have entered the Foreigh, ... 1 
rvice at higher officer ranks as established 
the Act’s lateral entry provision; and The 
—The Foreign Service Officer corps today numpition 
bers 1,285, the lowest strength in the last fiygnaln t 
years. m Ce: 


oD Jun 
plume 


« 


The Hoover Commission in 1949 and the 
retary of State’s Advisory Committee on Ps oper 
sonnel in 1950 made recommendations on théifrencl 
subject of strengthening and increasing the simMterma 
of the Foreign Service. prces 

These reports did not result in any measurabkiyith t 
action, and it is this Committee’s considered judgffrancs 
ment that, had proper and prompt — beet Norwa 
taken during those years, much valuable timeuptit] 
would have es utilized in developing the Forfyorc) 
eign Service along the lines this Report proposes} naz 

Vigorous administrative action coupled withijne h 
full and spirited cooperation on the part of Forhy ly 
eign Service and Departmental officers is essentialfyith 
to the success of every part of the Public Comnsns 
mittee’s Report you approve. 

Over the —~ term, the Report places great haltic 
emphasis on building the Foreign Service by alfientre 
annual recruitment conducted nationally for Forint re 
eign Service Officers to be commissioned at thelgerm: 
beginning rank and by an intensified and produ¢ished 
tive training and career development prograM|fr th 
for all Foreign Service Officers. _ thang’ 

In order to attain the end upon which there # 188 
agreement in every quarter, the Committee ree }1939_. 
ommends a foreign service scholarship pro prised 
modeled after the successful naval reserve officers Inand; 
training plan. The purpose is to insure, so far a@fingiste 
it can be done, a representation of every part of lussio 
the country in the Foreign Service, and to be cel |Volot 
tain that the democratic ideal, long since embodied |ninut 
in the recruitment of the Foreign Service, may b}into ¢ 













even more fully realized. In 1 
Norman ARMOUR Rosert Murruy tiatio 
Joun A. McConr Ex Officio Member phere 


Moreneap Patrerson Joun Hay Wurrney fferm 
Donatp RussELL Vice Chairman ixpre: 
Cuarues E, SaurzMan Henry M. Wriston {heir 
Chairman becarr 

hot to 

in th 
Designations Blick 


Henry P. Leverich as Acting Deputy Director of the /“wme 
Office of Eastern European Affairs, effective May 26. of his 

Robert M. McKisson as Acting Officer-in-Charge of Du 
Balkan Affairs within the Office of Eastern Europeal heutr 
Affairs, effective May 26. 
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PUBLICATIONS 
ind ap 
ice Ny 
not 
> to tiicerman War Documents 


id DiWolumme Released 
3 release 317 dated June 12 


The honeymoon period of Nazi-Soviet collabo- 
ion and the so-called “phony war” provide the 
main themes for the latest volume of Documents 
m German ip a Policy, 1918-1945, released 
m June 19 by the Department of State. The new 
lume is the eighth in the series being published 
operatively by the American, British, and 
uilifrench Governments from the archives of the 
Merman Foreign Ministry captured by Allied 
prces at the close of World War II. It begins 
surablivith the entrance of the United Kingdom and 
| judg-ffrance into the war and ends with the invasion of 
S beetiNorway immediately in the offing, and bears the 
> timiubtitle: Zhe War Years, September 4, 1939- 
March 18, 1940. 
>P 08s! Nazi-Soviet relations bulk largest in the volume. 
| withing hundred and eleven documents bearing di- 
f Forhetly on this subject are included in the selection. 
sentiallWith the defeat of Poland in September, the Ger- 
Cotinans and Soviets were led to reexamine their 
ents for the division of Poland and _ the 
grediBaltic States, and at the end of September Rib- 
by ailentrop made another visit to Moscow. Import- 
r Folint reports by Ribbentrop and Hencke, a senior 
at thilGerman diplomat, concerning this visit are pub- 
rodulished for the first time. Also fully documented 
ogralllior the first time are the negotiations for the ex- 
_ Ihange of materials of war and goods between the 
ere ISSR. and Germany during the winter of 
© Teeti939-40. In these negotiations the Russians sur- 
A er prised the Germans with the extent of their de- 
cels'Inands and the tenacity with which they were 
far MInsisted upon. At their critical stages the dis- 
art djussions were conducted by Stalin himself, with 
e Ce tMolotov and Mikoyan also participating. The 
odied Ininutes of these meetings give exceptional insight 
ay be linto the bargaining method of the Soviet leaders. 
In the period immediately following the nego- 
tiation of the Nazi-Soviet pacts the respective 
, pheres of influence were rigidly observed and 
wEY |lermany rejected suggestions that sympathy be 
apressed with the Baltic States or Finland in 
oN their dealings with the Soviet Union. It soon 
wecame apparent that it was Germany’s policy 
uot to intervene in Russian-Finnish discussions or 
in the hostilities in which they resulted, but 
Bliicher, the German Minister in Helsinki, on 
of the /Umerous occasions protested against this policy 
6.  |0f his Government and urged aid to Finland. 
‘ge #! During this period German policy toward the 
ropea® neutrals had two main objectives: to counteract 
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the workings of the Allied blockade, and to dis- 
courage the neutrals from a closer alinement with 
Britain and France. These objectives are particu- 
larly evident in regard to the smaller States of 
Europe, Turkey, the Middle East, Latin America, 
and the United States. At the same time Ger- 
many sought to strengthen her ties with friendly 
powers, particularly Italy, Japan, and Spain, and 
to overcome their unconcealed misgivings about 
German-Soviet collaboration. 

Hitler and Ribbentrop repeatedly expressed 
faith in the Russians and in the possibility of 
maintaining close relations withthem. In a letter 
to Mussolini on March 8, 1940, Hitler wrote: “We 
no longer have any reason for mene that any 
Russian agency is trying to exert influence on 
German domestic affairs.” And to Mussolini, on 
March 10, Ribbentrop said that “Stalin had re- 
nounced the idea of world revolution. The Third 
International, in his opinion, confined itself exclu- 
sively to propaganda and informational work.” 

Ambassador Stohrer also had to indoctrinate 
Franco with the new German line that Stalin’s 
regime had changed and that “national, not inter- 
national revolutionary motivations had been 
decisive for the present Russian attitude.” The 
Ambassador reported that his “emphatic explana- 
tions seemed to give some reassurance to Franco.” 

The documents here published dealing with the 
United States show that close attention was paid 
to American attitudes and that the German For- 
eign Ministry was, in general, well informed about 
currents of opinion here. Several reports from 
the military attaché, in which Hitler is known to 
have taken particular interest, are included. 
Chargé d’Affaires Hans Thomsen at the Wash- 
ington Embassy was insistent in warning against 
any resort to sabotage in America as in World 
War I, as this would cut the ground out from 
under the isolationists whose line was that Ameri- 
can interests were not involved in the European 
War. Thomsen also advised against use of Ger- 
man propaganda in any overt support of the isola- 
tionists, as this would only encourage the will to 
intervention on the part of American opinion, 
which was already overwhelmingly anti-German. 

The most important U.S.-German negotiations 
of the period were conducted by Under Secreta 
of State Sumner Welles in February and Marc 
1940. Documents on Welles’ talks in Berlin in- 
clude Hitler’s instructions on the line to be taken 
with Welles and memoranda of Welles’ conversa- 
tions with Ribbentrop, State Secretary Weiz- 
sicker, Goring, and Hitler himself. 

The volume will be of interest not only to his- 
torians but also to persons with a general interest 
in contemporary foreign affairs. 

The research on this volume has been directed 
by the following editors-in-chief: For the United 
States: Paul R. Sweet; for the United Kingdom: 
the Hon. Margaret Lambert; for France: Pro- 
fessor Maurice Baumont. 
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Foreign Relations Volume 


Press release 305 dated June 7 


The growing threat of a general European War 
and the Civil War in Spain form the subject 
matter of the greater part of the documentation 
printed in Foreign Relations of the United States, 
1937, Volume I, General, which the Department 
of State released on June 12. As in the volumes 
for earlier years, the United States appears in a 
role of neutrality and nonintervention, but indi 
cation of a possible shift of policy appears with 
President Roosevelt’s “quarantine speech” at 
Chicago on October 5. 

Technically there was no war in Europe in 
1937, even the fighting in Spain not being receg- 
nized as such, but, as Francois-Poncet, Frenc 
Ambassador to Germany, remarked to Ambassa- 
dor William C. Bullitt at Paris, “nations no 
longer waged war; they waged peace.” (p. 123) 

From Warsaw, Ambassador John Cudahy 
wrote to President Roosevelt on December 26, 1936, 
that there was a persistent rumor that the Presi- 
dent contemplated some sort of movement in fur- 
therance of peace in Europe. He described the 
future stilent: as dismal but believed it would be 
a grave mistake for the President to attempt any 
mediation without first having a definite program 
for improving conditions in Germany (pp. 24-26). 
In reply, President Roosevelt wrote on January 
15, 1937: “Do not believe rumors that I contem- 
plate any move of any kind in Europe—certainly 
under conditions of the moment.” (pp. 26-27) 

In a telegram of April 10 from London, Nor- 
man Davis, Chairman of the American delegation 
to the General Disarmament Conference, re- 
ported a conversation with the British Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, Anthony Eden. 
The latter said that when the time came to make 
a move for peace it would probably be best for 
the United States to take the lead. Mr. Davis 
told him that, despite concern for the inevitable 
disaster that would come unless something was 
done to reverse suicidal policies, he was sure the 
President had no desire or intention of interject- 
ing himself in the European political situation. 

In two telegrams of April 30, Ambassador Bul- 
litt recorded conversations with Sir Eric Phipps, 
British Ambassador to France, and Yvon Delbos, 
French Foreign Minister, in which the theme was 
that a strong stand against Germany by France 
and England backed by the benevolent neutrality 
of the United States might preserve peace in Eu- 
rope. They expressed themselves extremely satis- 
fied with American neutrality legislation. (pp. 
84-86) This favorable view of the neutrality 
law was not shared by Neville Chamberlain, Brit- 
ish Chancellor of the Exchequer, who in a memo- 
randum of about March 30 to Henry Morgenthau, 
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Secretary of the Treasury, characterized the exist). 28, 
ing law as an indirect but potent encouragemen 
to aggression and declared its amendment woul 
be the greatest single contribution which t 
United States could make to world peace. 
98-102, 100) Ina reply to the British Emb 
on June 1, the Department of State explained cer.| ®9°®¥ 
tain changes in neutrality legislation and empha-}#"* ™ 
sized the need for liberal economic policies to easy 
political tension. (pp. 102-106) ic Af 

In July, after Mr. Chamberlain became Primepa autho 
Minister, a meeting between him and President 
Roosevelt was proposed but on September % 
the former wrote that the time was not ripe]. ger 
(pp. 113, 121-122) ae 

On August 31, Ambassador William Phillips athue. vu. 
Rome was informed that the Italian Government)jemata. 
would welcome the initiative of President Roose- jumationa 
velt to assure European peace and would do every-| Atomic 
thing in its power to lend its support. (p. 191)| 

President Roosevelt’s “quarantine” speech of 
October 5 is not reprinted in this volume but there 
are a number of diplomatic reports on reactions to Gr 
it. (pp. 132-139, 151-152, 154, 210, 413, 425, 450,] soraan 
464) ‘The speech aroused hope in some quarters 
of more active interest by the United States inpa Autho 
European affairs but it was followed by no definite 
further moves. Under Secretary of State Sum- 
ner Welles offered a proposal for concerted inter- 
national action to reach common agreement on 
the principles of international conduct to preserve 
peace but the plan to present it to foreign govern-}s.-Philip 
ments was abandoned. (pp. 665-670) 

Assistant Secretary George S. Messersmith onfilppines. 
October 11 presented to the Secretary of State a} Mtr 
significant memorandum on the threat to peace 
from aggressive dictatorships if dangerous com-|; 
promises continued to be made. (pp. 140-145) 
He declared that “there is no escape Sen the con- 
clusion that the United States are the ultimate 
object of attack of the powers grouped in this new 
system of force and lawlessness.” (p. 141) 

In a dispatch of November 23, Ambassador Bul- 
litt reported a series of conversations on a trip to 
Warsaw and Berlin. (pp. 162-177) Most sig- 
nificant, perhaps, was that with Hermann Goering. "2! 
(pp. 170-177) This Nazi leader frankly stated M4. ' 
that Germany was determined to annex Austria} "" 6 
and that the Sudeten Germans of Czechoslovakia [Y in‘ 
as well as all other Germans living contiguous to : 








t B 
Germany must enter the German Reich. q . 
The sections on the Spanish Civil War in this} runas 


volume contain numerous reports which indicate flea King 
the Department of State was carefully watching 
developments but, as in the previous year (see 
Foreign Relations, 1936, Volume II), the US. 
Government maintained a policy of strict nonin- 
tervention and centered its activities on the 
protection of American lives and property and 
on preventing the sending of American war ma- 
terial to the belligerents. 
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Check List of Department of State 


Press Releases: June 14-20 


Releases may be obtained from the News Division, 
Department of State, Washington 25, D. C. 

Press releases issued prior to June 14 which ap- 
pear in this issue of the BULLETIN are Nos. 304 and 
305 of June 7, 311 of June 9, 314 of June 10, 317 of 
June 12, and 318 of June 11. 


No. Date 
319 6/15 
*320 6/15 
821 6/15 
3822 6/15 
823 6/15 
824 6/15 
325 6/15 
*326 6/16 
*327 6/16 
7328 6/18 
7329 6/18 
*330 6/18 
331 6/18 
7332 6/19 


Subject 


Economic assistance, Jordan 
Saltzman nomination 
Churchill and Eden visit 
Dulles: Wriston report 
Guatemalan situation 
Geneva Declaration on Korea 
Mutual defense, Philippines 
Educational exchange 
Educational exchange 

Key: Issues facing U. N. 
Hewitt appointment 

Waugh: U.S. economic leadership 
Soviet veto of Thai proposal 
Economic aid, Libya 


* Not printed. 
+ Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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Foreign Relations of the United States .. . 
the basic source of information on U.S. diplomatic history 


1937, Volume I, General 


The growing threat of a general European War and the 
Civil War in Spain form the subject matter of the greater part 
of the documentation printed in this volume. As in the volumes 
for earlier years, the United States appears in a role of neu- 
trality and nonintervention but indication of a possible shift 
of policy appears with President Roosevelt’s “quarantine 
speech” at Chicago on October 5. 

Technically there was no war in Europe in 1937, even the 
fighting in Spain not being recognized as such, but, as Francois- 
Poncet, French Ambassador to Germany, remarked to Ambas- 
sador William C. Bullitt at Paris, “nations no longer waged 
war; they waged peace.” 

Other documentation in this volume deals with a number of 
general and multilateral problems. 

Copies of Foreign Relations of the United States, 1937, 
Volume I, General, may be purchased from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C., for $4.25 a copy. 








Please send me copies of Foreign Relations of the United States, 
1937, Volume I, General. 
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risory Commission on Information, U. S., members, 482 
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Export-Import Bank loans, 368, 370, 553, 836 

U. S. technical aid, 433 

U. 8. wheat shipments, 566, 613 

ca (see also individual countries) : 

Administrative divisions, 1954, map, facing 716 
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Mutual security program in, 147, 369, 552 
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Trust territories, administration and progress toward 
self-government: Article (Gerig), 716; statements 
(Sears), 298, 336, 453 

Union of South Africa. See South Africa 

U. S. policy during 1953, articles (Howard), 274, 328, 
865 
ments, international. See Treaties, agreements, etc., 
and country or subject 

cultural policy, U. 8., coordination with foreign eco- 

| nomic policy: 

Recommendations of Commission on Foreign Economic 
Policy, 191 

Recommendations of President to Congress, 605 
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Afghanistan, agreement for purchase, 566, 613 
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Agricultural surpluses, U. S., use in overseas programs— 
Continued 
Use by voluntary agencies, article (Ringland), 390, 
391 
Yugoslavia, allotments, 714 
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under Mexico 
Aid to foreign countries. See Foreign aid 
Air bases abroad. See Bases 
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son), 639 
Air Force mission agreement with Chile, extension, 613 
Air transport. See Aviation 
Aircraft (see also Aviation) : 
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U. S. air and naval bases in Greece, protest, 277 
Aldrich, Winthrop W., address on strengthening Anglo- 
American ties, 591 
Alexander, Robert C., duties as Assistant Administrator, 
Refugee Relief Act, 714, 799 
Allen, George V.: 
India, continuance of economic aid to, statement favor- 
ing, 759 
India, growth of freedom in, address, 864 
Allied Council for Austria, Soviet allegations against Aus- 
trian Government to be considered by, 824 
Allied High Commission for Germany, Patent Appeal 
Board established, 913 
Allison, John M., statements: 
Atomic injury to Japanese seamen, 598 
Mutual defense agreement with Japan, 518 
American Attitudes, Foundations of, address (Matthews), 
434 
American republics, See Latin America and individual 
countries 
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Americans abroad, article (Colligan), 663 
Americas, organizing security in, address (Dreier), 830 
Anderson, Samuel W., statement on economic progress in 
Turkey, 284 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan: 
Controversy, article (Howard), 280 
Elections, address (Sanger), 213 
Anglo-Iranian oil dispute. See under Iran 
Antilles, Netherlands. See Netherlands 
Applegate, Richard, kidnapping by Chinese Communists, 
685 
Arab refugees: 
Addresses : Byroade, 712; Sanger, 210 
Jordan Valley project, benefits to. See Jordan River 
Position of Israeli and Arab states, 95, 96, 100, 630, 631 
Special Refugee Survey Commission, U. S8., interim 
report, 95, 210 
U. N. measures to aid. See Jordan River and United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency 
U. 8. financial aid, 96, 99, 147, 366, 368, 552, 712 
Arab States (see also individual countries) : 
Arab refugee problem (see also Arab refugees), position 
on, 95, 96, 100, 631 
Dispute with Israel. See Palestine question 
Jordan Valley project. See Jordan River 
U. 8. economic and technical aid, 147, 551, 552 
U. 8. policy, interpretation of, address (Byroade), 711, 
712 
U. 8S. policy during 1953, addresses: Howard, 328; 
Sanger, 209 
U. 8. relations with, statement (Eisenhower), 275 
Archeology, Latin American exhibition of, 677 
Argentina: 
Heuador-Peru boundary incident, conciliation effort, 468 
Inter-American Conference, 10th, position on declaration 
against international communism, 420n, 424, 634 
U. 8. private investment, 731 
Armaments control (see also Atomic energy and Dis- 
armament Commission) : 
Conventional Armaments Commission, U. N., 986 
Geneva Conference agenda, 317, 318, 345 
Soviet position, 80, 757, 786, 985, 986, 987, 988 
U. N. Charter review of problems, 172 
U. 8. policy, 756, 786, 828, 985 
Armbruster, Raymond T., member, War Claims Commis- 
sion, 24 
Armed forces. See Korea: U. N. Command; and North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization 
Armed forces, U. S. (see also Aircraft; Armaments con- 
trol; and Military assistance agreements) 
In Austria, withdrawal. See Foreign Ministers’ Meet- 
ing: Austrian settlement 
Benefits to, message of President to Congress, 77 
In Europe, U. 8. policy, 619 
In Germany: 
Tax treatment convention, 653 
Withdrawal, Soviet proposal for, 268, 270 
Indochina, clarification of Vice President’s statement, 
623 
In Japan, treaties regarding. See Japan: Treaties 
In Korea. See Korea: U.S. troops 
Prisoners of war. See Prisoners of war, Korea 
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Armed forces, U. 8.—Continued Peacetit 
Rights on foreign soil, address (Phleger), 198 Exhib 
Armistice agreement, Korea. See Korea Shari: 


Armistice agreement, Palestine. See Palestine questig| w 
Armour, Norman, opinion on effect of security program NA’ 
Foreign Service, 169 Pre 


















Arms, ammunition, and implements of war: p 
Arms shipment to Guatemala from Soviet-con 3 
area, 835, 874, 938, 950 Sta 
Export-licensing regulations, 157 tomic E) 
Illegal export, convictions, 567 Message 
Asia, Economic Commission for, statement (Lodge), §@ Stateme 
Asia, South Asia, and Southeast Asia (see also ind mic E 
countries) : hower 
Collective security (see also Collective security) : 660, 6 
Addresses and statements: Dulles, 540, 742, 743, mgumic E1 
782, 862, 864, 937; Eisenhower, 740; Jernegan, 44 #1 con 

594 mic E 
London and Paris conversations: Joint state udget, 

U. S.-U. K. and U. S.-French, 622; statemenj Powers 
(Dulles), 590, 668, 743, 972 amen 
Communist aggression and objectives, addresses agitoms fc 
statements: Dulles, 539, 540, 582, 583, 590, 914, 924 Address 
Jenkins, 859; McConaughy, 39; Murphy, 430, 926, § 
432, 515, 516; Nixon, 12; Robertson, 349; Smith Lode 
589, 943 house 
Japanese trade with Southeast Asia, 431, 517 Soviet 1 
Map of Southeast Asia, 741 State 
Meeting the People of Asia, address (Nixon), 10 Text 
Neutralist sentiment in Asia, 351, 446, 594, 595 _—*| Talks 
Stassen visit, 333 Sovie 
U. S. aid, 147, 349, 350, 351, 368, 369, 370, 432, 580 = uerbach, 
U. S. policy in South Asia : astin, W 
During 1953, articles (Howard), 274, 328, 365 sion t 
Statements (Dulles), 209, 210, 214, 274, 275, 327, sgstralia 
781, 923 Econom 
Associated States, Indochina. See Cambodia, Laos, Fisheri 
Viet-Nam Geneva 
Asylum, diplomatic and territorial, conventions on, 635 oo 
Atlantic Fisheries, Northwest, International Commissi Militar 


for, appointment of U. S. commissioner, 640 eatio 
Atomic disease, visit to U. S. of Japanese expert on, ™ 1,5 
Atomic energy : | 


ent 
Development, effect on U. S. foreign policy, ad GAT" 
(Wainhouse), 983 ule: 


Development, domestic, President’s proposed legislati GAT" 
amendments, 306 j tior 
Hydrogen-bomb tests in the Pacific: Mutu 
Japanese fishermen, U. S. investigation of injuri@ Ko. 
to, 466, 598 Posta 
Marshallese complaint to U. N.: Petition, 887; sta 965 
ment (Lodge), 886 Suga 
Statement (Strauss), 548, 926 525 
International control of: 


Telec 
“Atoms for Peace” proposals. See “Atoms fé cat 
Peace” : ustria : 
Baruch plan, 985 Ambass 
Soviet position, 757 ’ Econom 
Statements (Lodge), 687 , Neutral 
U. N. Disarmament Subcommittee: establis Meeti 
687, 987 ; meeting, 622, 786 sett 
U. S. efforts for control, 756, 786 ‘ 
lex, J 
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peacetime uses (see also “Atoms for Peace”) : 
Pxhibition in Rome, 982 
Sharing of nuclear material and tactical information 





estion| with Allies, U. 8S. policy: 
gram q NAC endorsement, 8 
President’s views and messages to Congress pro- 
posing legislative amendments, 8n, 77, 144, 145, 
n 303 











Statement (Dulles), 926 
tomic Energy Act, proposed amendments: 
Messages of President to Congress, 77, 144, 145, 303 
Statement (Dulles), 926 
mic Energy Agency, International, President Hisen- 
hower’s proposal for (see also “Atoms for Peace”), 
660, 661, 662, 926, 987 
mic Energy Commission, U. N., efforts for internation- 
al control of atomic energy, 985, 986 
tomic Energy Commission, U. 8.: 
Budget, President’s recommendations to Congress, 144 
Powers and personnel, President’s proposed legislative 
amendments, 303 
seg ggitoms for Peace” proposals of President Eisenhower : 
Addresses, statements, etc.: Dulles, 110, 172, 345, 622, 
926, 927; Eisenhower, 77, 144, 145, 304; Key, 977; 
Lodge, 687, 724; Matthews, 437; Strauss, 659; Wain- 
house, 987 
Soviet response to proposals: 
Statement (Dulles), 9 
" Text of Soviet statement, 80 
Talks with and transmission of concrete proposals to 
Soviet Union, 80, 82, 110, 465, 622, 661, 977, 987 
p _‘uerbach, Frank L., address on refugee relief program, 797 
wstin, Warren, statement on question of Japanese admis- 
sion to U. N., 514 
27, tralia : 
Economy of, improvement, 480 
Fisheries dispute with Japan, address (Phleger), 200 
Geneva Conference, invitation to, 347 
International Bank loan, 480 
International Court of Justice, party to Statute, 613 
| Military talks with U. S8., 948 
Treaties, agreements, etc. : 
= 74 Double taxation, with U. S., estate, gift, and income, 
entry into force, 22, 123, 525 
GATT, declaration on continued application of sched- 
ules, signed, 525 
slati ' GATT, third protocol of rectifications and modifica- 
‘ tions to texts of schedules, signed, 773 
Mutual defense treaty with U. S., comparison with 
Korean treaty, 132, 133 
Postal convention, universal, ratification deposited, 
: sta’ 965 , 
Sugar agreement, international, ratification deposited, 
525 
Telecommunication convention, international, ratifi- 
s 4 cation deposited, 773 
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ustria : 
[inteseador to U. S., credentials, 443 

' Economic improvement, 250, 488 

Neutralization, Soviet proposals at Foreign Ministers’ 
| Meeting. See Foreign Ministers’ Meeting: Austrian 
| settlement 
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Austria—Continued 
Soviet charges and threats against Government, instruc- 
tion of Secretary Dulles to U. 8S. representative on 
Allied Council for Austria, 824 
State treaty and liberation (see also Foreign Ministers’ 
Meeting), address (Eisenhower), 901 
Treaties, agreements, etc. : 
GATT, action on protocols and declaration, 803 
Postal convention, universal, ratification deposited, 
693 
U. 8S. aid, 250, 488 
Auto travel, international. See Travel 
Aviation (see also Aircraft) : 
Air travel between U. S. and Latin America, address 
(Woodward), 234 
Civil aviation talks, U. S. and Canada, 20 
India, air transport services agreement with U. S8., 525 
International Civil Aviation Organization, work of, 828 
Japan Air Lines, flights to U. S., 514 
Military aviation agreement with El Salvador, exten- 
sion, 693 
North Atlantic ocean stations program. See North 
Atlantic ocean stations 


Bacteriological warfare charges by Communists against 
U. 8., 724, 976, 986 
Baker, George P., confirmation of appointment to U. N. 
commission, 686 
Baldwin, Charles F., appointment in State Department, 
374 
Balkan Pact, tripartite (Greece, Turkey, Yugoslavia), 248, 
276, 365, 441 
Balkans, U. S. voluntary relief, article (Ringland), 383 
Balloons, release of by Crusade for Freedom, U. 8S. reply to 
Czech protest, 881 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development. See Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
Bao Dai, message from President Eisenhower upon fall 
of Dien-Bien-Phu, 745, 835 
Barbour, Walworth, designation in State Department, 966 
Baruch plan for control of atomic energy, 985 
Bases, military, on foreign soil: 
NATO bases, 557, 558, 561, 579, 592 
Soviet verbal attacks on, 461 
U. 8S. bases in— 
Ethiopia, agreement for, 871 
Great Britain, 592 
Greece, Soviet protests, 277 
Spain: Address (Dunn), 477; statements (Dulles), 
580, 922 
Battle Act. See Mutual Defense Assistance Control Act 
Bayar, Celal, visit to U. S., 24, 162, 213, 284: 
Joint session of Congress, address before, 247 
Legion of Merit award, toast by President Eisenhower 
and response, 249 
Beaulac, Willard L., confirmation as U. 8. Ambassador to 
Chile, 298 
Belgian Congo: 
Road traffic convention, application to, 884 
Securities, registration requirements, 673 
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Belgium : 
Geneva Conference, invitation to, 347 
Securities, registration requirements, 673 
Treaties, agreements, etc. : 
Double taxation, with U. 8., estate taxes, signed, 928, 
929 
EDC treaty, ratification, 433 
German external debts, ratification deposited, 693 
Lend-lease, reciprocal aid, surplus property, and 
claims, settlement for, agreement with U. S. amend- 
ing memorandum of understanding, 773 
Road traffic convention and protocol, ratification de- 
posited, 884 
Trust territories in Africa, administration, 719 
Bell, James D., statement on sale of vessels to Philippines, 
571 
Berlin, West, economic reconstruction of, article (Wood- 
ward), 584 
Berlin blockade, 584 
Berlin four-power meeting. See Foreign Ministers’ 
Meeting 
Bidault, Georges : 
Foreign Ministers’ Meeting, Berlin, proposals (see also 
Foreign Ministers’ Meeting), 179, 180, 227 
Indochina and Southeast Asia, joint statement with 
U.S. on Communist aggression, 622, 743 
London Foreign Ministers’ Meeting (1953), joint com- 
munique on Qibiya incident, 329 
Bipartisan foreign policy, statement (Dulles), 801 
Black, Richard T., address on telecommunications, 83 
Bliss, Robert Woods, opinion on effect of security program 
on Foreign Service, 169 
Boggs, 8. Whittemore, address on global relations of U. S., 
903 
Bogoté, Pact of, 833, 983, 985 
Bohan, Merwin L., address on inter-American economic 
problems, 875 
Bolivia, U. 8S. aid: 
Economic and technical aid, 485, 488 
Technical cooperation agreement, 567 
Wheat allotments, 468, 488, 489 
Borneo, U. 8. technical aid, 483 
Boundary dispute, Peru and Ecuador, conciliation, 468, 
678 
Bowdler, William G., article on accomplishments of 10th 
Inter-American Conference, 634 
Bowie, Robert R., address on European unity, 139 
Boykin, Samuel D., designation in State Department, 694 
Brazil: 
Coastal shipping : 
Four-point improvement program, 952 
Proposed sale of U. S. vessels, statements: Nolan, 
951; Woodward, 533 
Coffee production, price increase in U. S., 257 
Economic Development Commission, Joint U. S.-Brazil, 
533, 952 
Ecuador-Peru boundary dispute, conciliation effort, 468 
Film Festival, International, 298 
Inter-American Conference, 10th, proposed amendment 
to declaration against international communism, 425 
International Bank loans, 24 
U. 8. private investment in, 731 
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Brazil—Continued Canada— 
Weights and measures convention, adherence depo peneve 
1001 Govern 
Bribery allegation regarding friendly foreign power,q 1°” 
vestigation results, 251 Invest! 
Bricker Amendment to Constitution on treaty-maki Addr 
powers of Federal Government, 195 U.S. 
British Commonwealth. See United Kingdom Libby | 
British Guiana, U. 8S. technical cooperation survey, 9 | Niagar 
Broadcasting : Oats, 1 


Programs to Iron Curtain countries ; Addresses co St. Lay 
ing, 205, 822, 823; Czech countermeasures, 320; Trade 


larity ratings, 320 mitt 

U. 8.-Mexican problems, 678 Treatie 
Brotherhood in the World of Today, address (Murphy er 
287 Halil 
Brown, Winthrop G., review of ECE economic surveyq PiU 
Europe, 608 mn. NM. ] 


Bruce, David, continuance as Under Secretary of State,gj U- 5. ¢ 
Brussels Pact, 312 (anal Zo 
Buchanan, Wiley T., Jr., confirmation as U. S. Minister ©748 
Luxembourg, 298 (apital, 
Buildings, U. S., overseas, establishment of Architecturd priv 





Advisory Board, 169 (aptive | 
Bulgaria: faracas, 
Greek frontier problem, 276 (arey, 
U. S. air and naval bases in Greece, protest, 277 forei 
Burma, evacuation of foreign forces, statements (Carey (aribbea 
32 aid, 
Business, influence on American freedom, remarks (D taribbea 
Eisenhower), 837 io 
Buy American legislation, Federal procurement ee 
mendations, 192, 605, 841 aie 
Byroade, Henry A.: (eyion, . 


Addresses : 
(hambe 
Arab-Israeli dispute, 708, 761 a 





Greece and free world defense, 439 em 
Middle East, U. S. objectives, 628, 710 postal 
U.S. colonial policy, 212, 213, 214 thapin, 
Visit to Near East and South Asia, 209, 275 ann 
Charter 
Cabot, John M.: Cha: 
Economic progress in the Americas, address, 48 Cherbou: 
Foreign Service, address on understanding, 353 Chihuah 
U. S. Ambassador to Sweden, confirmation, 414 Uhildren 
Calendar of international meetings, 25, 166, 334, 527, » Accom 
885 U. 8. ¢ 
Cambodia : ‘Chile : 
Atrocity by Viet Minh: Ecuad 
Cambodian note and U. 8. reply, 746 | Peso, « 
Statement (Smith), 783 Treati 
Communist aggression. See Indochina i Air 
Independence, progress toward, 359, 432, 539, 582, 7 Jap: 
784, 863, 924, 948, 972 W 
Cameroons, British, progress toward self-rule, 298, 336, 7 fc 
Cameroons, French, French administration, 336,718 + Jap 
Canada: 5 U.S. J 
Air-defense cooperation with U. S., statement cw U.S. 
639 ‘China : 
Civil aviation talks with U. S., 20 | Addre 
Fisheries Commission, International North Pacific, 1 va 





297, 327, 515 
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' Geneva Conference, invitation to, 347 

— Governor General (Massey), address before joint ses- 
sion of U. 8S. Congress, 762 

Investments, foreign and domestic: 

Addresses : Cabot, 51; Dulles, 381 

U. S. equity, 121 

Libby Dam, U. S. application for construction, 878 

Niagara Falls remedial project, inauguration, 954 

Oats, limitation on shipments to U. S., 21, 56 

0) St. Lawrence Seaway. See St. Lawrence Seaway 

); Trade and Economic Affairs, Joint U. 8.-Canada Com- 
mittee, meeting and communique, 364, 511 

Treaties and agreements: 

urphy German external debts, ratification deposited, 693 

Halibut fishery convention, 525 

rvey | Opium protocol, ratification deposited, 884 

U. N. Disarmament Subcommittee, member, 687, 688 

ate, U. S. Canadian relations, address (Stuart), 18 
(anal Zone, agreement with Panama regarding use of sew- 

ister | erage facilities, entry into force, 803 

(apital, private, investment abroad. See Investment of 

ec private capital abroad 

(aptive peoples, U. S. policy, statement (Dulles), 824 

(aracas, Declaration of, 425, 634, 639 (text) 

(arey, Archibald J., Jr., statements on evacuation of 
foreign forces from Burma, 32 

‘arey (aribbean area, agreement with U. K. for U. S. technical 

aid, 653 

D (aribbean Commission, U. 8. delegation to 18th meet- 
ing, 850 

(arillon, Netherlands gift to U. S., 755 

(ensorship of the press, addresses and statements: Hisen- 
hower, 701; Hotchkis, 682 ; Lodge, 849 

Ceylon, Ambassador to U. S., credentials, 443 

(hamber of Commerce, U. S., support to U. N., 826 

Channel Islands: 

Agreement on German external debts, extension to, 733 

Postal convention, universal, application to, 693 

Chapin, Selden, confirmation as U. S. Ambassador to Pan- 
ama, 298 

Charter of the United Nations. See United Nations 
Charter 

fi France, Memorial Day ceremonies, 959 


wer, j 


| 
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Chihuahua, Mexico, U. S. consulate to be closed, 852 
jthildren’s Fund, U. N.: 

Accomplishments (1953), 828 
| U. 8. contribution to, 366, 371 


Ecuador-Peru boundary incident, conciliation effort, 468 
Peso, change in par value, 296 
Treaties and agreements: 
Air Force mission agreement with U. S., extension, 613 
Japan, agreement for settlement of disputes arising 
under art. 15 (a) of peace treaty, entry into force 
7 for Chile, 852 
; Japan, peace treaty, ratification deposited, 852 
| U. 8. Ambassador, confirmation, 298 
ont U. S. private investment, 731 
‘China : 
| Addresses and articles: 
: 4 China in the Shadow of Communism (McConaughy), 
39 
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China—Continued 
Addresses and articles—Continued 
Faith in the Future of China (Robertson), 398 
U. S. and a Divided China (Jenkins), 859 
U. 8. policy : Jenkins, 624; Martin, 543 
Students in U. S8., statement issued at Geneva Con- 
ference concerning, 949 
China, Communist : 
Alliance with Moscow, addresses and articles: Jenkins, 
624, 625, 859; Martin, 544, 545 
Anti-U. S. propaganda, 540, 545 
Control of mainland, addresses: Martin, 544, 545; Mur- 
phy, 430 
Forced labor, statements : Hotchkis, 807, 808 ; Lodge, 849 
Geneva Conference, invitation to, 347 
Germ warfare charges against U. S., 724, 976, 986 
Indochina, aggression in. See Indochina. 
Korea, aggression in. See Korea 
Recognition issue, U. S. position, addresses, statements, 
etc.: Dulles, 848, 345, 346, 347, 405, 540, 541, 669, 
739; Jenkins 625, 626, 627, 860, 861, 862; Martin, 544; 
McConaughy, 40; U. S. delegation at Geneva, 950 
Soviet attempts for 5-power conference to include Com- 
munist China, 81, 181, 182, 183, 222, 223, 292, 346, 404, 
405, 739 
Soviet proposal for membership on U. N. Disarmament 
Subcommittee, 688 
Trade: 
Free world trade, FOA report: Requirements, 848; 
statistics, 847 
U. N. economic sanctions, 41 
U. S. export policy, 41, 42, 111, 112, 194, 563, 626, 845, 
848, 861 
U. N. membership, unfitness for, addresses : Dulles, 540; 
Jenkins, 625, 626, 861, 862 ; Lodge, 724 
U. S. citizens: Detention, U. 8S. efforts for release, 949, 
950 ; kidnapping of journalists, 685 
Violence by Communists against people of China, ad- 
dress (Nixon), 12, 13 
China, Republic of : 
Formosa, strategic and political importance, address 
(Martin), 546 
Treaties and agreements with U. 8. for loans of vessels: 
Destroyers: Address (Robertson), 398; entry into 
force, 568 
Small naval craft, entry into force, 965 
U. S. support to, addresses, etc.: Dulles, 541; Eisen- 
hower, 76, 144, 147; Jenkins, 627, 862; McConaughy, 
39 
Chou En-lai, 222, 223, 807; proposals at Geneva Confer- 
ence, 940, 941, 942, 943 
Churchill, Sir Winston: 
Anglo-Iranian relations, address, 280 
Suez Base negotiations, statement, 281 
Visit to U. S., proposed, 989, 991 
Civil aviation. See Aviation 
Civil defense, President’s message to Congress, 78 
Civilians, protection in time of war. See Geneva conven- 
tions 
Claims: 
Belgium, agreement with U. S., 733 
Cuba, U. 8. claims in, time extension for submission, 564 
Egypt, legislation on claims against former dynasty, 112 
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Claims—Continued 
Foreign Claims Settlement Commission, transmittal to 
Congress of Reorganization Plan No. 1 for establish- 
ment, 811 
Guatemala, U. S. claims for expropriated land, 678, 938, 
950 
International Claims Commission, U. 8., 401, 811 
Japan, claims arising from presence of U. 8. and U. N. 
forces in, protocol signed, 613 
Norway, agreement with U. S. on conflicting claims to 
enemy property, 772, 1001 
U. K., meetings with U. S. to discuss conflicting claims 
to enemy property, 590 
War Claims Commission, U. 8., 24, 811 
Clark, Gen. Mark W., statement upon signing of military 
armistice in Korea, 61 
Clay, Henry J., appointment to International Claims Com- 
mission, 401 
Coal and Steel Community, European. See European Coal 
and Steel Community 
Coffee, price increase : 
Addresses: Dulles, 381; Smith, 360 
Correspondence (Sullivan, Morton), 257 
Collective security (see also Mutual defense) : 
Addresses and statements: Dreier, 830; Dulles, 459, 464, 
921, 937, 971 ; Murphy, 989 ; Wainhouse, 984 
Asia. See wnder Asia 
Ethiopian contributions, 869, 871 
Europe. See European Defense Community; European 
treaty for collective security; Foreign Ministers’ 
Meeting; and North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
Latin America (see also Inter-American Conference and 
Organization of American States), address (Dreier), 
830 
Near and Middle East. See Near and Middle East 
North America, 4, 639 
Pacific area (see also Mutual defense treaties), 515, 516, 
782, 971, 985 
Regional arrangements. See Regional arrangements 
Soviet Union, rejection, 916 
Colligan, Francis J., article on Americans abroad, 663 
Colombia : 
Coffee production, price increase in U. S., 257, 360 
Geneva Conference, invitation to, 347 
Haya de la Torre asylum case, 634 
Inter-American Conference, 10th, proposed amendment 
to declaration against international communism, 
420n, 425 
U. 8S. Ambassador, confirmation, 298 
Colonialism (see also Pacific trust territory and Under- 
developed areas) : 
In the Americas, resolutions of 10th Inter-American 
Conference, 634 
Self-determination of colonial peoples: 
Address (Lord), 372 
Africa, progress toward, 298, 336, 453, 716 
U. 8S. policy, addresses, statements, etc.: Byroade, 212, 
213, 214, 632; Dulles, 212, 275, 717, 936; Gerig, 717, 
720; Sears, 336 
Comintern, activities and dissolution, 420, 421 
Commercial relations, U. 8S. and other countries. See Eco- 
nomic policy and relations; Tariff policy, U. S.; 
Tariffs and trade, general agreement on; and Trade 
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Commercial samples and advertising material, interng.|(ongtess- 








tional convention to facilitate importation, accessig| Mutual 
deposited, Indonesia, 965 ate ar 
Commercial treaties and agreements (see also Trade): Mutual 
Bilateral, U. S. and other countries, listed, 443 Preside 
U. S. and Israel, 442, 803 repor 
U. S. and Japan, 154, 514 Senate 
Commodity Credit Corp., President’s budget recommends | 'e84? 
tions, 147, 238, 239 part 
Communism (see also China, Communist, and Soviet So U. N. | 
cialist Republics, Union of: Chart 
Asia. See under Asia USIA, f 
China, article (McConaughy), 39 (onstitut: 
Doctrines and methods of operation, addresses, ete:} Powe 
Dulles, 459, 460, 539, 705, 935, 987; Eisenhower, 909; j/onsular 
Jenkins, 859 ; Murphy, 988 land, 
Far East, address (Robertson), 348 (fonsular 
Front organizations, 421 Consulate 
Global aggression, addresses, etc.: Dulles, 579, 779, 921; (ontinent 
Elbrick, 556, 560 Doctrir 
Greece, guerilla campaign, 439 Econon 
Guatemala. See under Guatemala Conf 
Indochina. See Indochina (ontribut 
International communism (see also Inter-American }(onventi: 
Conference), definition and objectives, 379, 419, 581 }(opyrigh 
Japan, threat to, 431, 515 opyrigh 
Korea. See Korea Pakist: 
Latin America. See under Latin America Propos 
Propaganda, 350, 351, 431, 506, 540, 701, 706, 936, 974, \lopyrigh 
976 jarvi 
Thailand, 974 fosta Ric 
Threat to free world, addresses, ete.: Byroade, 440; | Ambas 
Dulles, 459, 464; Dunn, 478; Eisenhower, 899; Mer U.S.A 
chant, 819; Morton, 290, 291; Smith, 264, 943 (otton, T 
Conant, James B.: (otton A 
Efforts to restore interzonal freedom of movement in tion ' 
Germany, 508, 879 loty, Re 
Foundations of a democratic future for Germany, ad} Corres 
dress, 750 Dier 
Conferences and organizations, international (see also sub- | Electic 
ject), calendar of meetings, 25, 166, 334, 527, 680, 885 “touncil « 
Congress : (rowe, |] 
Arab refugees: 10th 
Appropriations for relief, 99 East 
Subcommittee report, 210 Oruickst 
Bricker Amendment to Constitution on treaty-making |pysade 
powers of Federal Government, 195 ing) 

Foreign policy conference at White House, 79 Cuba : 
Joint sessions, addresses before : Claim: 
Emperor of Ethiopia, 867 Expor 
Governor General of Canada, 762 Indus’ 
President of Turkey, 247 é 158 
Legislation: Nicke’ 
Foreign policy, listed. See Legislation Treat 
Mexican migrant labor, statement (Eisenhower), 468 | GA’ 
Voluntary foreign aid, 386, 387 ti 
Legislation, proposed (see also Eisenhower : Messages, Ger 
reports, and letters to Congress) : e 
Atomic Energy Act, amendments, 77, 144, 145, 303, 926 Pos 
Copyright laws, amendments, 530, 532 i 8 
U. 8. ships, sale to Brazil for coastal shipping, 533 Sus 
Mutual defense assistance agreement with Japan, ques- 5 

tion of need for Senate action, 570 
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(ongress—Continued 
Mutual defense treaty with Korea, transmittal to Sen- 
ate and approval, 131, 208 
Mutual Security Act (1953), extension, 210 
Presidential messages, etc. See Hisenhower: Messages, 
reports, and letters to Congress 
Senate Investigation Subcommittee, bribery allegation 
regarding friendly foreign power, results of State De- 
partment investigation, 251 
U. N. Charter review, study of. See United Nations 
Charter 
USIA, five-month report to, 414 
(onstitution, U. S., Bricker Amendment on treaty-making 
powers of Federal Government, 195 


. onsular convention and supplementary protocol with Ire- 


land, 802, 852 
(onsular offices, U. 8S. See under Foreign Service 
(onsulates general, Polish, in U. S., closing, 352 


. }ontinental shelf : 


Doctrine, address (Phleger), 200 
Economic resources of, action by 10th Inter-American 
Conference, 636 
(ontributions for relief, voluntary, article (Ringland), 384 
fonventional Armaments Commission, U. N., 986 
(opyright arrangement, U.S. and Japan, 514 
(opyright convention, universal : 
Pakistan, accession deposited, 1001 
Proposed amendments, statement (Kalijarvi), 530 
topyright protection, international, statement (Kali- 
jarvi), 530 
(osta Rica : 
Ambassador to U. S., credentials, 273 
U. S. Ambassador, confirmation, 298 
(otton, U. S., credit to Japan for purchase and export, 57 
(otton Advisory Committee, International, U. S. delega- 
tion to 13th plenary meeting, 930 
boty, René: 
Correspondence with President Eisenhower upon fall of 
Dien-Bien-Phu, 745, 835 
Election as President of France, 47 
Council of Europe, 558 
(rowe, Philip, K., confirmation as U. S. representative, 
10th session, Economic Commission for Asia and Far 
Kast, 337 
Cruickshank, Earl, tribute to, 826 


|(rusade for Freedom, U. 8. reply to Czech protest regard- 
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ing release of balloons, 881 
Quba: 
Claims, U. S., time extension for submission, 564 
Export-Import Bank loan, 479 
Industrial cooperation with U. S., address (Gardner), 
158 
Nickel production, expansion, 122 
Treaties, agreements, etc. : 
GATT, third protocol of rectifications and modifica- 
tions to texts of schedules, signed, 965 
Geneva prisoners of war conventions (1949), ratifi- 
cation deposited, 884 
Postal convention, universal, ratification deposited, 
803 
Sugar agreement, international, ratification deposited, 
§25 
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Cuba—Continued 
Treaties, agreements, etc.—Continued 
War vessels, agreement with U. S. to facilitate in- 
formal visits, renewal, 884 
U. S. private investment, 731, 732 
Cultural Action, Committee for, membership, 638 
Cultural programs, inter-American, resolutions of 10th 
Inter-American Conference, 637 
Cultural Property in the Event of Armed Conflict, 
Intergovernmental Conference on Protection of, U. 8. 
delegation, 691 
Cultural relations, inter-American convention for promo- 
tion of: 
Revision, 637, 677 
Signatories, 803 
Cumming, Hugh §S., Jr., confirmation as U. 8S. Ambassador 
to Indonesia, 298 
Currency : 
Convertibility : 
President’s message to Congress, 607, 841, 999 
Recommendations of Commiss.on on Foreign Eco- 
nomic Policy, 194, 324 
Price instability in primary commodities, statement 
(Hotchkis) , 726 
Stability, basis of strong economy, address (Holland), 
767 
Currency, foreign, availability for educational exchange, 
889, 890 
Customs, international, automobiles and tourism, stand- 
ardization and simplification of regulations, 119, 998 
Customs, U. S., administration and procedures for simpli- 
fication, 192, 220, 604, 842, 998 
Cyprus, statement in U. N. by Greek representative, 276 
Czechoslovakia : 
Copper shipments from Turkey, 493 
Crusade for Freedom, U. S. reply to protest regarding 
release of balloons, 881 
Flier, request for asylum in Germany, 319 
Hvasta, John, release, 251, 273 
International Bank, suspension of membership in, 296 
Korea, false allegations by Czech member of NNSC 
against U. N. Command, 941, 944, 977 
Radio-control measures, 320 
Soviet domination, 421 
U.S. aircraft, attack on (1954), U. S. and Czech notes, 563 
U. S. Ambassador, confirmation, 298 


Davies, John P., security hearing, statement (Dulles), 528 
Davis, Monnett, address (Russell) in tribute to, 207 
Dean, Arthur H.: 
Geneva political conference : 
Conference with President of Korea, 708 
Unavailability for service, 397 
Panmunjom negotiations for political conference on 
Korea, addresses: Dean, 15; McConaughy, 404; 
Nixon, 12 
Debts, German, external, agreement on, 160; current ac- 
tions, 693, 733 
Debts, German Tripartite Commission for, completion of 
work and resignation of U. 8. delegate, 69 
Defense, Department of, legislative proposals concerning 
declassification of atomic information, 305, 306 
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Defense program, U.S. See Military program 
Dengin, Sergei, 510 
Denmark : 
Cultural exhibition in U. 8., address (Robertson), 202 
Treaties, agreements, etc.: 
GATT, third protocol of rectifications and modifica- 
tions to texts of schedules, signed, 525 
German external debts, ratification deposited, 693 
Slavery convention of 1926, protocol amending, signed, 
773 
U. 8. aid, continuance under Battle Act, 491 
Dependent areas (see also Colonialism and Trust terri- 
tories), Soviet policy, 742 
Dien-Bien-Phu. See under Indochina 
Diplomacy (see also Foreign Service) : 
Contributions of, address (Lodge), 722, 723 
Tasks of, address (Russell), 207 
Diplomatic asylum, convention on, 634 
Diplomatic relations with Paraguay, resumption, 801 
Diplomatic representatives in U. S., presentation of cre- 
dentials: Austria, 443; Ceylon, 443; Costa Rica, 273; 
Japan, 465; Jordan, 24; Latvia, 882; Paraguay, 511; 
Yugoslavia, 624 
Disarmament. See Armaments control and Atomic 
energy 
Disarmament Commission, U. N.: 
Documents, listed, 888 
Efforts for armaments control, address (Wainhouse), 
986 
Subcommittee : 
Address (Murphy), 786 
Establishment, resolution, 687, 987 
Meeting: Proposal for, 622 
Statements (Lodge), 687 
U. S. deputy representative appointed, 850 
Displaced persons. See Refugees and displaced persons 
Disputes, pacific settlement : 
A basis of U. 8. foreign policy, address (Wainhouse), 
983 
Proposed Charter amendments on veto regarding, 171, 
451 
Disputes arising under art. 15 (a) of peace treaty with 
Japan, agreement for settlement of : 
Chile, entry into force, 852 
Status of actions, by country, 568 
Dixon, Donald, kidnapping by Chinese Communists, 685 
Dollar position in world economy : 
President’s economic reports to Congress, 219, 602 
Report of Commission on Foreign Economic Policy, 188 
Review of ECE economic survey of Europe, 609, 610 
Dominican Republic, agreement with U. S. amending voca- 
tional education program agreement, entry into force, 
929 
Dondero, Representative George A., remarks upon signing 
of St. Lawrence Seaway bill, 796 
Dorsey, Stephen P., article on U. 8S. economic cooperation 
with Near East, 550 
Double taxation, conventions for avoidance of, U. S. policy, 
429, 730 
Double taxation, conventions for avoidance of, with— 
Australia, estate, gift, and income, entry into force, 22, 
23, 525 
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Continued 
Belgium, estate, signed, 928, 929 
Greece, estate and income, entry into force and pro 
claimed, 124, 525 
Japan, estate and income, signed, 692, 733 
Netherlands, request for extension to Antilles, 851 
U. K., income tax, amendment and supplementary pro. 
tocol, 884, 928 
Dowling, Walter C., transmission of U. 8S. protest to 
Soviet Union in Khokhlov case, 671, 715 
Dreier, John C., address on organizing security in the | 
Americas, 830 
Dulles, John Foster : 
Addresses, statements, etc. : 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 281 
Atomic Energy Act, amendment of, 926 
“Atoms for Peace” proposals, statement on Soviet 
response to, 9 
Bipartisan foreign policy, 801 
British Prime Minister and Foreign Secretary, visit 
to U. 8., 990 
Captive peoples, U. 8S. policy, 824 
Collective security, 459, 464, 540, 742, 744, 782, 862, 
864, 921, 937, 971, 984, 990; London-Paris conver- 
sations on, 590, 622, 668, 743, 972 
Colonial policy, U. S., 212, 275, 717 
Communist threat, 379, 419, 459, 460, 464, 539, 579, 
582, 583, 590, 705, 779, 914, 921, 924, 935, 937 
Davies (John P.) security case, 528 
Disarmament, 986, 987 
Estonian Independence Day, 364 i 
Ethiopia, visit of Emperor to U. S., 871 
EDC, importance of, 580, 922, 937 
European migration, 995 























Double taxation, conventions for avoidance of, with~§ 
Address 





Forced Labor report, U. N., 422 

Foreign Ministers’ Meeting (see also Foreign Min- 
isters’ Meeting), 7, 110, 148, 179, 222, 266, 307, 348, 
347, 379 

Foreign policy, evolution of, 107 

Foreign Service, effect of security program on, 169 

Free.world, U. 8. policy of noncoercion, 848 


Freedom, American, influence of business on, 837, 838 ; 


Freedom, challenge to, 779, 988 


513, 542, 590, 622, 623, 668, 669, 704, 739, 781, 924, 
947, 990 ; 
Guatemala, Communist influence in, 873, 950, 981 
Honduras, strike in, 801 
Human rights and freedoms, 422, 423, 425 
India, U. 8S. economic aid to, 580, 923 
Indochina: 
Appropriations (1955) for mutual security pro 
gram, 582, 924 
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Communist aggression and U. 8. policy in, 43, 512, Corres: 


5&2, 589, 622, 623, 668, 224 
Geneva Conference consideration of. See Geneva 
Conference 
Inter-American Conference, 10th. See Inter-Ameri- 
can Conference 
International unity, 935 
Iran, upon presentation of credentials by Ambassa- 
dor, 280 
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with~#ulles, John Foster—Continued 

Addresses, statements, etc.—Continued 
Iranian oil negotiations, 583 

i po Japan, U. S. aid, 581, 924 

Korea: 
Geneva Conference consideration of. See Geneva 

l Conference 

Y pro Mutual defense treaty, 133 

Prisoners of war, unrepatriated, release, 153 

st to Rehabilitation, 1955 appropriations, 581, 924 

U. S. troops, withdrawal, 42 

n the) Latin America, technical cooperation program, 1955 
appropriations, 581, 923 

Latvia, Republic of, upon presentation of letters of 
appointment of Chargé, 882 

Malaya, progress against Communism, 914 

Middle East, Near East, and South Asia, U. 8. policy, 

Soviet 209, 210, 212, 214, 274, 275, 327, 329, 330, 445, 550, 
580, 590, 622, 668, 743, 781, 923, 972 

Mutual security program, 1955 appropriations, 579, 








visit 921 
New Year message, 82 
NATO: 
, 862, Appropriations (1955), 579, 921 
nver- Fifth anniversary, 561 
Ministerial meeting, NAC, 668 
Report on, 3 


579, U. 8. policy toward, 937 
| Pakistan-Turkey treaty of cooperation, 581, 923 
' Rumania, national holiday, 755 
| Ryukyu Islands (Amami-Oshima group), U. S. relin- 
quishment of rights under Japanese peace treaty, 
17 
Security, national and collective, 464 
Security in the Pacific, 971 
Spain, base arrangement, 580, 922 
Thai request for peace observation mission, 974 
Turkey, visit of President to U. 8., 162 
Turkey, visit of Prime Minister to U. S., 879 
United Nations, support of, 935 
U. N. Charter, review of, 170, 397, 642, 644, 645 
' U.S. attitude toward free nations, 434 
, 888 Voluntary foreign aid, 383 
Administrative actions: 
hi Immigration and nationality laws, administration 
9%4,) of, 23 
Inspection service, Department and Foreign Service, 
81 reorganization, 774 
Philippine-U. 8. mutual defense matters, establish- 
ment of Council, 973 
Soviet allegations against Austrian Government, in- 
struction to U. S. representative on Allied Council, 
; 824 
} Article on policy for security and peace, 459 
512, Correspondence, messages, reports, etc. : 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan agreement, congratulations to 
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{ signatories, 281 
. Belgium, upon ratification of EDC treaty, 433 

erty Educational exchange, transmittal to Congress of 
4 semiannual report, 499 


_ Germany, upon ratification of EDC treaty, 554 
88° Haiti, on sesquicentennial of independence, 53 
Hvasta release from Czechoslovakia, 273, 479 
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Dulles, John Foster—Continued 
Correspondence, messages, reports, etc.—Con. 
Libby Dam, application for construction, 878 
Mindszenty imprisonment, 5th anniversary, 47 
Mutual defense treaty with Korea: 
Message to Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
upon Senate approval, 208 
Report to President, 132 
Rumanian Legation publications in U. S., ban on, 48 
Tripartite Commission on German Debts, acceptance 
of resignation of U. S. delegate, 69 
Turkish President, visit to U. S., 162 
Wriston report, 1002 
Discussions and meetings (see also subject) : 
Atomic energy talks with Soviet Union, 110, 465 
Foreign policy conference at White House, 79 
Tribute from President Eisenhower, 702 
Dunn, James Clement, addresses on economic and military 
agreements with Spain, 476, 960 


East-West trade. See under Trade 
Eban, Abba, statements in Security Council, 330, 331, 332 
ECE. See Economic Commission for Europe, U. N. 
Economic aid to foreign countries. See Agricultural sur- 
pluses; Export-Import Bank; Mutual security and 
assistance programs; and United Nations: Technical 
assistance program 
Economic and Social Council, Inter-American, recommen- 
dations of 10th Inter-American Conference, 636, 676 
Economic and Social Council, U. N.: 
Consultative status for U. S. and International Junior 
Chambers of Commerce, 826 
Documents, listed, 68, 174, 526, 573, 607, 679, 715, 888, 
993 
Human Rights Commission, message of President Hisen- 
hower to, 374, 397 
Transport and Communications Commission, appoint- 
ment of U. S. representative on, 686 
U. 8S. representative (Hotchkis) : 
Confirmation, 337 
Statements: Economic policy, U. 8S., toward under- 
developed countries, 725; forced labor, 804; free- 
dom of information, 682 
Work of: 
Motor traffic, international, efforts to facilitate, 117, 
118, 120 
Private foreign investment, resolution recommend- 
ing measures to attract, 730n, 827 
Work of 17th session, statement (Lodge), 849 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East, U. N., 
statement (Lodge), 849 
Economic Commission for Europe, U. N.: 
Annual economic survey of Europe, statement (Brown), 
608 
Statement (Lodge), 849 
Economic Cooperation, European Organization for, 189, 
557, 558 
Economic Development, Committee for, remarks before 
(Dulles, Eisenhower), 837 
Economic Development Commission, Joint Brazil-U. §., 
recommendations on Brazilian coastal fleet, 533, 952 
Economic Policy, Foreign, Commission on. See Foreign 
Economic Policy Commission 
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Economic policy and relations, U. S. (see also individual 
countries) : 

Aid to foreign countries. See Agricultural surpluses ; 
Export-Import Bank ; and Mutual security and assist- 
ance programs 

Benefits from U. N. participation, address (Key), 826 

Cooperation with— 

Latin America. See Latin America 

Near Bast. See Near and Middle Hast 

Underdeveloped areas (see also Mutual security and 
assistance programs), addresses and statements: 
Hotchkis, 725; Key, 826 

Domestic economy, addresses and statements: 
Conditions in U. 8S. (Waugh), 428, 485 
Effect on European economy (Brown), 609 
Foreign misconceptions (Woodward), 235, 236 
President’s messages to Congress, 78, 219 
Private enterprise system (Holland), 766 

Economic arrangements agreement with Japan. See 
under Japan: Treaties 

Economic defense policy, U. 8., 491, 843 

Foreign economic policy (see also Foreign Economic 

Policy Commission) : 
Address and statement (Waugh), 321, 427 
President’s economic report to Congress (Jan. 1954) 
219, 321, 428 
President’s message to Congress embodying recom- 
mendation of Foreign Economic Policy Commission 
(Mar. 1954), 602 (text), 703, 767, 841, 962 
Trade policies. See Tariff policy and Trade 
ECOSOC. See Economic and Social Council, U. N. 
Ecuador : 

Hxport-Import Bank credit, 123, 731 

International Bank loan, 326 

Peruvian boundary dispute, conciliation, 468, 678 

Quito, site of 11th Inter-American Conference, 638 

Trade agreement with U. S., possible amendment, 173 

EDC. See European Defense Community 
Eden, Anthony: 

Anglo-Egyptian Accord, statement, 281 

German unification plan, proposed at Berlin meeting, 
179, 184, 185, 186, 227, 313 

Indochina and Southeast Asia, joint statement with 
U. 8S. on Communist aggression in, 622, 743 

London Foreign Ministers’ Meeting (1953), joint com- 
munique on Qibiya incident, 329 

Visit to U. 8., proposed, 989, 991 

Education : 

Agreement with Dominican Republic amending voca- 
tional education program agreement of 1951, entry 
into force, 929 

Opportunities for women, UNESCO report, 649, 650 

Education and Freedom—Core of the American Dream, 
address (Hisenhower), 899 

Educational exchange, U. 8S. and U. K., address (Aldrich), 
591 

Educational exchange program, international : 

Addresses: Eisenhower, 902, Riley, 162; Streibert, 205 

Convention for promotion of cultural relations, revision, 
637 

With Germany, West, 5th anniversary, 272 

With India, 596 
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Educational exchange program, international—Con, ‘Bisenh 
President’s budget message to Congress, 145, 146, 147, Corr 
148 | At 
Report on activities under Fulbright Act (Jan. 1-Dee) Di 
81, 1953), 889 
Semiannual report of State Department (July 1-Dec, 4; 
31, 1953), 499 E] 
Semiannual report of U. S. Advisory Commission, 572 
Educational Exchange Service, Department of State, 
studies, 663, 666 F 
Edwards, Isaac, retirement from State Department, 774 
Egypt : 
Anglo-Egyptian controversy, article on developments in 
1953 (Howard), 280 

Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, elections in, 213 FE 

Arab refugee problem, 96, 97, 99, 553 H 

Claims against former dynasty, legislation on, 112 H 

Export-Import Bank loan, 370, 553 I 

Jordan Valley project (see also under Jordan River), 
discussions, 913 K 

Liberation Day, 281 

Maritime Consultative Organization, Intergovern- 
mental, convention on, acceptance, 773 M 

Shipping restrictions, Israeli complaint, 569 N 

Suez Base negotiations, 213 

U. 8. economic and technical aid, 367, 551, 553 E 

Eisenbud, Merrill, investigation of atomic injury to Japa- g 
nese seamen, 598 ¢ 
Hisenhower, Dwight D.: 

Addresses, statements, etc. : 7 
Americans traveling abroad, 663 i 
Arab states, U. 8. relations with, 209, 274 
Atomic energy proposals. See “Atoms for Peace” Ex 
Austrian state treaty, 308 
Cooperative Peace through International Understand- Me 

ing, 699 . 
Disarmament proposals, 986 g 


Education and freedom, 899 

Ethiopia, toast to Emperor at state dinner, 870 j 

EDC treaty: German ratification, 554; Luxemburg | 
ratification, 621; Netherlands action, 142 

Foreign policy, remarks before U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce, 702 : 

Free world, U.S. policy of noncoercion, 849 

Freedom, American, influence of business on, 837 

Geneva Conference, Korean unification and U. §. 
policy in Southeast Asia, 740 

Inaugural address, excerpt, 274 

Korea, reduction of U. S. ground forces, 14, 42, 264, 
462 

Mexican migrant labor, legislation on, 468 

Normandy landing, anniversary, 959 

NATO, 5th anniversary, 561 

Pakistan, military aid to, 401, 447 

St. Lawrence Seaway bill, 796 

Technical cooperation program, 873 





United Nations, need for, 171, 451, 452 
Unity among free nations, 434 ! 
Wool import policy, 381, 393 

Appointment of Eric Johnston on Near East mission, 
211, 368 

Award of Legion of Merit to Turkish President, 249 
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Bisenhower, Dwight D.—Continued 
Correspondence, messages, etc. : 
Atomic energy exhibition in Rome, 982 
Dien-Bien-Phu, messages to President of France and 
Chief of State of Viet-Nam, 542, 745, 835 
Egypt, Liberation Day, 281 
EDC, U. 8. position: 
Letter to President of France, 991 
Message to six signatories, 619 
Foreign economic policy : 
Exchange of correspondence with Charles H. Percy, 
841 
Foreign Economic Policy Commission report, trans- 
mittal to executive departments, 195 
France, on EDC and Indochina, 990 
Haiti, on sesquicentennial of independence, 53 
Human Rights Commission, 374, 397 
Iranian Prime Ministers, regarding oil dispute with 
U. K., 279, 280 
Korea : 
Custodian Forces, India, tribute to, 334 
Governors’ visit to, 273, 836 
Mindszenty imprisonment, 5th anniversary, 273 
Nehru, explaining U. S. military aid to Pakistan, 400, 
447, 594 
Rye imports, investigation, 22 
Saudi Arabia, upon death of King, 213 
Scissors and shears, decision not to increase duty on, 
840 
Tung imports, directive to investigate effect on price- 
support program, 839 
United Nations Day, 771 
Executive orders. See Executive orders 
Meetings with Government leaders on Export-Import 
Bank organization changes, 991 
Messages, reports, and letters to Congress: 
Atomic energy, development and control, 8, 8”, 77, 
144, 145 
Atomic Energy Act, proposed amendments, 303 
Battle Act, continuance of aid to certain countries, 
491 
Budget message (1953), on mutual security program, 
366 
Budget message (1954), 143, 237, 238, 239, 366n 
Economic report, 219, 321, 428 
Foreign aid (1953), extension, 210 
Foreign Claims Settlement Commission, establish- 
ment (Reorganization Plan No. 1), 811 
Foreign economic policy recommendations, 602, 703, 
767, 841, 962 
Mutual defense treaty with Korea, transmittal to 
Senate, 181 
Mutual security program, report to Congress (June 
80-Dec. 31, 1953), 484 
Reconstruction Finance Corp., liquidation of certain 
affairs of (Reorganization Plan No. 2), 813 
State of the Union message, 75, 274, 371 
Trade agreements, report on escape clauses, 173 
Treaty-making functions of Federal Government 
(Bricker Amendment), letter to Senator Knowland, 
195 
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Eisenhower, Dwight D.—Continued 
Proclamations. See Proclamations. 
Tribute to John Foster Dulles, 702 
Views on NATO report by Secretary Dulles, 7 
Eisenhower, Milton, views on private enterprise in Latin 
America, 159, 235, 360, 381, 764, 991 
Hisenhower exchange fellowships, 591 
El Salvador : 
International Bank loan, 396, 828 
Military aviation mission agreement with U. S., exten- 
sion, 693 
Telecommunication convention, international, accession 
deposited, 773 
Visa fees and tourist and immigration charges, agree- 
ment with U. 8S. for abolishment, 773 
Elbrick, C. Burke: 
Address on objectives of U. S: policy in Burope, 555 
Designation in State Department, 966 
Eliot, W. G., 3d, article on international motor traffic agree- 
ments, 117 
Elizabeth, Queen Mother of England, visit to U. S., 327 
Embargo on East-West trade: 
China and North Korea, 41, 42, 111, 112, 194, 563, 626, 
845, 848, 861 
FOA report on Battle Act operations, 843 
Enciso-Velloso, Guillermo, credentials as Ambassador of 
Paraguay to U. §., 511 
Enemy property, conflicting claims to: 
Agreement with Norway, 772, 1001 
Discussions with U. K., 590 
Entezam, Nazrollah, designation as Ambassador of Iran 
in U. 8S., 280 
Equal pay convention, status, 647 
Equipment, return of, arrangements with Japan, 613: 
Joint communique, 518 
Question of Senate action, 570 
Text, 522 
Escape clauses in trade agreements, report on : 
Messages of President to Congress, 173, 603 
Recommendation of Commission on Foreign Economic 
Policy, 198 
Escapees. See Refugees and displaced persons 
Estate-tax conventions. See Double taxation 
Estonia : 
Independence Day, 364 
Soviet absorption, addresses and statements; Dulles, 
267, 269 ; Merchant, 819, 820; Smith, 942 
Ethiopia : 
Defense installations, agreement with U. S., 871 
Emperor Haile Selassie I, visit to U. 8., 112, 787: 
Address before joint session of Congress, 867 
State dinner at White House, toast, 870 
Statement (Dulles), 871 
Export-Import Bank loans, 370, 553, 731 
Geneva Conference, invitation to, 847 
International Bank loan, 371, 553 
U. S. economic and technical aid, 369, 370, 553, 869 
Europe (see also individual countries) : 
Captive peoples, statement (Dulles), 824 
Collective security. See European Defense Community ; 
European treaty for collective security ; Foreign Min- 
isters’ Meeting; and North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion 
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Europe—Continued 

Division of, statements (Dulles), 268, 312, 313 

Economic conditions in Eastern Europe, 611, 823 

Economie improvement in Western Europe, 189, 220, 
250, 485, 557, 580, 608, 844, 922 

Economie survey by ECE, statement (Brown), 608 

Educational exchange program, 503 

Foreign Relations volumes on, released, 852, 966 

Migration. See Intergovernmental Committee for Euro- 

pean Migration 

Private investment, U.S. equity in Western Europe, 121 

Refugees. See Refugees and displaced persons 

U. 8. aid. See Mutual security and assistance programs 

U. 8. policy objectives, address (Elbrick), 555 

U. 8. voluntary relief, article (Ringland), 383 

Unity (see also European Coal and Steel Community ; 
European Defense Community; European Economic 
Cooperation, Organization for; European Political 
Community; and North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion), address on process of federating Burope 
(Bowie), 139 

Europe, Council of, 558 

Europe, Economic Commission for: 
Annual economic survey, statement (Brown), 608 
Statement (Lodge), 849 

European Coal and Steel Community: 

Creation and operation, 7, 140, 141, 558 

Statements (Dulles), 180, 185 

U. 8S. loan: 

Negotiations and communique, 327, 562, 622, 671 
(text) 
Remarks at signing of agreement (Smith, Monnet, 
Potthoff, Giacchero) , 672 
European Defense Community : 

Addresses, statements, etc.: Bowie, 141; Conant, 750; 
Dulles, 5, 109, 180, 185, 227, 461, 562, 580, 922, 937; 
Eisenhower, 7, 76, 143; Elbrick, 558, 559; Lodge, 747; 
Matthews, 437, 438; Morton, 292, 293, 362; Murphy, 
475; Smith, 265 

NATO ministerial meetings, support of, 8, 670 

Soviet attacks on, 180, 265, 314, 344, 362, 757, 758, 822, 
880 

U. K. position: 

Policy statement, 620, 748 
Statement (Dulles), 185 
U. S. position (see also Addresses, etc., supra) : 
Letter of President Eisenhower to President Coty of 
France, 990 
Message of President Eisenhower to six signatories, 
619, 748 
European Defense Community treaty, ratifications: 

Belgium, message (Dulles), 433 

Germany, message and statement (Dulles, Eisenhower), 
554 

Luxembourg, statement (Eisenhower), 621 

Netherlands, statement and remarks (Hisenhower, 
Smith), 142, 433 

European Economic Cooperation, Organization for, 189, 
557, 558 

European Migration, Intergovernmental Committee for. 
See Intergovernmental Committee for European Mi- 
gration 

European Political Community, projected, 141, 558 
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European treaty for collective security, Soviet proposay 
for: 
Proposals of Feb. 10: 
Draft, 269, 401 
Statements (Dulles), 267, 379 
Proposals of Mar. 31: 
Department views, 562 
Text, 757 
U. S. reply, 756 
Exchange program. See Educational exchange program 
Executive agreements. See Treaties, agreements, etc., and 
country or subject 
Executive orders: 
Foreign Service personnel assigned to USIA, 573 
Mutual Security Act, exemption of functions authorized 
by, 481 
OAS, extension of benefits to, 951 
St. Lawrence Seaway Development Corp., designating 
Secretary of Defense to direct, 959 
Export-Import Bank: 
Functions, 382, 606, 728; transfer from Reconstruction 
Finance Corp., 813 
Loans to: Afghanistan, 836; Cuba, 479; Ecuador, 123; 
Japan, 57; Latin America, 237, 731, 769, 770, 877; Near 
East, South Asia, and Africa, 368, 369, 370, 553, 731; 
New Zealand, 326 
Organization changes, proposed, 991 
Report for 6 months ended Dec. 31, 1953, 89, 479 
Exports, U.S. (see also Trade) : 
Communist China, embargo on exports to, 41, 42, 111, 
112, 194, 563, 626, 845, 848, 861 
Export-licensing regulations, 157, 321 


Fr 
Hong Kong, liberalization of regulations, U. 8., 112, 157 


North Korea, embargo on exports to, 111, 112, 194, 563, 
845 
Soviet bloc, U. 8. policy, 111, 157, 194, 321, 845 
Strategic materials. See Strategic materials 
War materials, convictions for illegal export, 567 
Exports of tin, controls under international tin agreement, 
245 
Expropriation of lands of U. S. company by Guatemala, 
U. 8S. claim and proposed arbitration, 678, 938, 950 
Expropriation policies, impediment to foreign investment, 
728, 729, 766 
External debts, German, agreement on, 160; current ac- 
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Facio, Antonio A., credentials as Costa Rican Ambassador 
to U. S., 273 
Fairless, Benjamin F., statement on labor-management 
relations, 159 
Far East (see also individual countries) : 
Educational exchange program in, 505 
FOA missions, directors’ meeting in Manila, 333 
Foreign Relations, volume on, released, 734 
Military Tribunal. 
U. 8S. military forces in, statements: Dulles, 42, 43; 
Eisenhower, 14, 42, 264, 462 
U. 8. responsibilities in, address (Robertson), 348 
U. S. voluntary relief in, article (Ringland), 383 
Farley, John L., U. S. commissioner, Inter-American Tropi- 
cal Tuna Commission, 640 
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farm labor, migrant labor agreement with Mexico. See 
under Mexico 
farm surpluses. See Agricultural surpluses 
federal National Mortgage Association, functions, trans- 
fer from Reconstruction Finance Corp., 813 
federal procurement, recommendations for revision of 
legislation governing, 192, 605, 841 
ferguson, Senator Homer, remarks upon signing of St. 
Lawrence Seaway bill, 796 
fernos-Isern, Antonio, action in U. N., 373 
film Festival, International, in Brazil, U. S. delegation, 
298 
Finance or Economy, Meeting of Ministers of, projected, 
address (Holland), 764, 765 
Financial stabilization, Korea, U. S.-Korean agreement, 65 
Fine, John §., visit to Korea, 836 
Finland : 
Cultural exhibition in U. S., address (Robertson), 202 
Slavery convention of 1926, protocol amending, accept- 
ance deposited, 773 
fisheries Commission, International North Pacific, meet- 
ing and headquarters, 165, 297, 327, 515 
Fisheries commissions, international, appointments to, 640 
Fisheries control, international law developments, address 
(Phleger ) , 200 
Five-power conference, Soviet attempts for, 81, 181, 182, 
183, 222, 223, 292, 346, 404, 405 
Floods, Netherlands, acknowledgement of U. S. aid, 142 
FOA. See Foreign Operations Administration 
Food and Agriculture Organization, U. N., work of, 396, 828 
Food-package program abroad, U. S., 489 
Forced labor behind the Iron Curtain, report of U. N. 
ad hoc committee, addresses and statements: Dulles, 
422 ; Hotchkis, 804; Key, 976 ; Lodge, 849 
Ford, Henry II, statement on U. S. support of U. N. tech- 
nical aid program, 370, 373 
Foreign aid (see also Agricultural surpluses; Economic 
policy and relations, U. S.; Mutual security and as- 
sistance programs; United Nations: Technical assist- 
ance program ; and individual countries) : 
Total since 1941, 366 
Voluntary aid. See Voluntary foreign aid 
Foreign Buildings Architectural Advisory Board, estab- 
lishment, 169 
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Foreign Claims Settlement Commission, transmittal to 
Congress of Reorganization Plan No. 1 for establish- 
ment, 811 

Foreign Economic Policy Commission (Randall Commis- 
sion), report: 

Addresses, statements, etc.: Brown, 610; Dorsey, 553; 
Murphy, 517 ; Robertson, 233, 350; Smith, 265; Waugh, 
321 

Excerpts, 187 

FOA semiannual report, 847 

President’s economic report to Congress (Jan. 1954), 
220, 222 

President’s foreign economic policy recommendations to 
Congress (Mar. 1954), 602 (text), 703, 767, 841, 962 

Transmittal to Department heads, 195 

Foreign investments. See Investment of private capital 

abroad and Investments 
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Foreign Ministers’ Meeting, Berlin: 

Addresses and statements: Byroade, 440; Dulles, 7, 110, 
148, 179, 222, 266, 307, 343, 347, 379; Matthews, 437; 
McConaughy, 402; McLeod, 469; Morton, 292, 362; 
Murphy, 288, 473, 474, 475; Smith, 265, 358 

Austrian settlement : 

Austrian plea for consideration and U. 8. reply, 111 

Soviet proposal, 318 

Statements, addresses, etc.: Byroade, 440; Dulles, 7, 
110, 148, 179, 181, 182, 307, 309, 310, 313, 315; 
Dulles, post-conference reports, 344, 345, 347; Mat- 
thews, 488; McConaughy, 402, 403 

Buildings for meeting, 110 

Collective security : 

Soviet draft proposals for general European treaty, 
269, 401 ; statements (Dulles), 267, 379 
Statements (Dulles), 180, 184, 225, 226, 227, 267, 311 

Date of meeting, Soviet postponement, 9, 43 

European treaty for collective security, Soviet proposal 
for (see also European treaty for collective security) : 

Draft, 269, 401 
Statements (Dulles), 267, 379 

Five-power conference, Soviet proposal for : 
Soviet statement, 81 
Statements (Dulles), 181, 182, 183, 222, 223, 346 

Geneva Conference, provision for. See Geneva Con- 
ference 

Germany, Soviet proposal for withdrawal of occupation 

forces: 

Draft, 270 

Statements and address: 
naughy, 403 

Germany, unification : 

Eden proposal, 179, 184, 185, 186 (text), 227, 313 

Soviet proposals, 224, 224n, 228 (text), 265 

Statements and addresses: Byroade, 440; Dulles, 7, 
110, 148, 179, 182, 183, 184, 223, 226, 227, 266, 309, 
816; Dulles, post-conference reports, 344, 345, 347; 
Matthews, 438 ; McConaughy, 402, 403 ; Morton, 292; 
Smith, 265 

Korean political conference, decision to hold at Geneva. 
See Geneva Conference 

NAC endorsement of proposed meeting at Berlin, 8 

Results and significance: 

Addresses: Dulles, 343, 347; Matthews, 437; McCo- 
naughy, 402; McLeod, 469; Smith, 358 
Quadripartite communique, statement (Dulles) and 
text, 317 
Tripartite communique, 318 
Foreign Operations Administration (see also Mutual se- 
curity and assistance programs) : 

Creation and operation, 489 

Directors of FOA missions, conferences in Far Hast, 
833; in Latin America, 121 

Foreign policy: 

Addresses and statements (see also subject): Dulles, 
107, 464, 801, 838, 921; Morton, 361; Murphy, 287; 
Smith, 263 

Conference at White House, 79 

Legislation, current. See Legislation 

“Long haul” concept, 3, 109, 263, 363, 462, 559, 580, 922 
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Dulles, 268, 315; McCo- 














Foreign Relations of the United States, volumes published. 
See under Publications 
Foreign Scholarships, Board of, responsibilities in educa- 
tional exchange programs, 893 
Foreign Service (see also State Department) : 
Administration of immigration and nationality laws, 
regulation on, 23 
Appointments and confirmations, 298, 337, 694 
Chancery in Pakistan, construction, 760 
Consular offices : 
Mexico, reorganization, 852 
Puerto Cortes, Honduras, closing, 654 
Davies (John P.) case, statement (Dulles), 528 
Inspection system, 774 
Personnel, Public Committee on, formation and 1st meet- 
ing, 413; report, 1002 
Personnel assigned to USIA, 573 
Problems and need for public support, address (Cabot), 
353 
Resignation of Warren Lee Pierson as U. S. delegate to 
Tripartite Commission on German Debts, 69 
Role in diplomacy, address (Russell), 207 
Security program, 169, 469 
Selection Boards, meeting and membership, 529 
Tributes to, 263, 287, 353, 360, 722 
Wriston report, correspondence (Dulles, Wriston), 1002 
Foreign Service Institute, strengthening, 1003 
Foreign students in U. 8S. See Educational exchange 
Foreign trade. See Trade 
Formosa. See China, Republic of 
Four-power meeting, Berlin. See Foreign Ministers’ 
Meeting 
France: 
Cameroons, administration as trust territory, 336, 718 
Cherbourg, Memorial Day ceremonies, 959 
Disarmament : 
Efforts in U. N., 986 
Member, U. N. Disarmament Subcommittee, 687, 688 
East-West trade talks with U. S. and U. K., 563 
European Defense Community, position on. See Buro- 
pean Defense Community 
Foreign Ministers’ Meeting in Berlin. 
Ministers’ Meeting 
Freight handling, study of U. S. methods under techni- 
eal aid program, 272 
French West Africa, International Bank loan, 992 
Geneva Conference. See Geneva Conference 
Germany : 
Efforts to restore interzonal freedom of movement, 
508, 879 
Patent Appeal Board, membership, 913 
Germany, East, joint declaration on Soviet claim for 
“sovereignty” of, 588 
Indochina. See Indochina 
Jordan Valley project, draft resolution in Security 
Council, 58, 59, 297 
Military talks with U. S., 948 
Moroccan situation, addresses: Howard, 332; Jenkins, 
632; Sanger, 213 
Normandy, anniversary of Allied landing, statement 
(Hisenhower), 959 
President, election, 47 


See Foreign 
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France—Continued 
Togoland, administration as trust territory, 716, 718 
Tribute to fighting forces (Lodge) (see also Indochina: 
Dien-Bien-Phu), 747 
Tunisian situation, address (Howard), 332 
U. S. economic and technical aid, 272, 491, 641 
Free enterprise system, American (see also Private enter. 
prise), remarks (Dulles, Eisenhower), 837 
Free world unity, maintenance of, statements (Dulles), 
583, 921 
Freedom, challenge to, address (Dulles), 779, 988 
Freedom, individual, basic philosophy of U. S., statement 
(Waugh), 427 
Freedom, influence of business on, remarks (Dulles, Hisen- 
hower), 837 
Freedom and education, address (Eisenhower), 899 
Freedom and human rights, message to Human Rights 
Commission (Bisenhower), 374, 397 
Freight handling, French study of U. S. methods, 272 
French, John C., designation in State Department, 774 
French West Africa, International Bank loan, 992 
Fukuryu Maru, Japanese ship, radioactivity from Mar- 
shall Islands detonation, 466, 598 
Fulbright Act. See Educational exchange program 


Gardner, Arthur, address on U. S.-Cuban industrial co- 


operation, 158 
GATT. See Tariffs and trade, general agreement on 
Gaza, Arab refugee problem, 96, 97, 99, 553 
General Assembly, U. N. (see also United Nations): 
Burma, evacuation of foreign forces, statements 
(Carey), 32 
Documents, listed, 34, 67, 131, 174, 526, 607, 715, 888 
Germ warfare charges against U. S. by Communists, 
disproval, 976 
Increase in powers (see also “Uniting for Peace” reso- 
lution), 252, 253, 395, 644 
Indian attempt to recoavene 8th session, 256 
Moroccan situation, action on, 332 
Palestine question, action on. See Jordan River and 
Palestine question 
Relationship to Administrative Tribunal, request for 


advisory opinion of Court in U. N. awards case, 34, | 


199, 482, 963 

Trusteeship problems, resolutions on, 719 

Tunisian situation, action on, 332 

U. 8S. representatives at 8th session, list of statements, 
34 ; 

Voting procedure, proposed changes, 172 

Geneva Conference (1954) : 

Berlin quadripartite communique providing for confer- 

ence, 317, 347 


Chinese students in U. S., statement by U. S. delegation, | 


949 

Dean, Arthur H., unavailability for Geneva Conference, 
397 

Indochina phase, discussions for restoration of peace: 


Addresses, statements, etc. : Dulles, 346, 513, 739, 947; — 


Eisenhower, 740 

Armistice proposals, French : 
Statements: Dulles, 744, 782; Smith, 784 
Text, 784 
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Geneva Conference—Continued 
Indochina phase, discussions for restoration of peace— 
Continued 
Armistice proposals, Viet Minh, statement (Dulles), 
781 
Basic issues, statement (Smith), 942 
Consultations and joint statements, U. S.-U. K. and 
U. 8.-French, 590, 622, 623, 668 
Participants, statement (Smith), 783 
Viet Minh and Communist charges against U. §., 
statements (Smith), 783, 942 
Korean phase: 
Addresses, statements, etc.: Dulles, 542, 668, 669, 704, 
739, 947; Eisenhower, 740; Jenkins, 626, 627; Key, 
395, 977; Martin, 543; McConaughy, 403, 404; Mur- 
phy, 432, 475; Smith, 915, 940 
Conference between President Rhee and Ambassador 
Dean regarding, 708 
Foreign Ministers’ Meeting, Berlin, proposals for 
political conference, 317, 318, 345, 346, 347, 404 
Free elections : 
North Korean proposals, statement (Smith), 940 
South Korean proposals, 918 
Invitations, 347 
Sixteen-nation declaration, 973 
Objectives : 
Addresses, statements, etc.: Dulles, 317, 343, 346, 513, 
542, 590, 622, 623, 668, 669, 704, 739; Eisenhower, 
703, 740; Jenkins, 860; McConaughy, 404, 405; 
Smith, 744 
iesults, statements (Dulles), 781, 924, 947, 990 
'Thai appeal to U. N. for peace observation mission, ques- 
tion of effect on Conference, 936 
U. S. citizens detained in Communist China, discussions 
for release of, 949, 950 
U. 8. Delegation, 669, 670 
Geneva conventions on treatment of prisoners of war, 
wounded and sick, and civilians (1949) : 
Address (Phleger), 201 
Current actions on, 773, 884, 1001 
Genocide convention : 
Soviet ratification deposited, 884 
Summary of action on, 882 
Geographical misconceptions, address (Boggs), 903 
Georgescu boys, freed by Rumania, 640 
Gerig, Benjamin, article on African trust territories, 716 
Germ warfare charges by Communists against U. S., dis- 
proval, 724, 976, 986 
German Debts, Tripartite Commission for, completion of 
work and resignation of U. S. delegate, 69 
Germany: 
Berlin : 
Economic reconstruction in West Berlin, article 
(Woodward), 584 
Foreign Ministers’ Meeting. See Foreign Ministers’ 
Meeting 
Czech flier, request for asylum in U. S. zone, 319 
Democratic future for, address (Conant), 750 
Educational exchange program with West Germany, 5th 
anniversary, 272 
EDC participation : 
Desirability of, 109, 227, 580, 922 
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Germany—Continued 
EDC participation—Continued 
Ratification of EDC treaty, 554 
Soviet views, 758 
Foreign policy documents, 1918-45, 8th volume, released 
by State Department, 1005 
Free elections and unification, proposals for. 
eign Ministers’ Meeting 
Interzonal freedom of movement, Allied efforts to re- 
store, 508, 879 
Korea, Red Cross hospital for, 270, 568 : 
NATO participation, question of, 561, 562 
Occupation forces, Soviet proposals for withdrawal. 
Addresses and statements: Dulles, 268, 315; MeCon- 
aughy, 403 
Draft proposals, 270 
Patent Appeal Board, establishment by Allied High 
Commission, 913 
Rearmament (see also European Defense Community 
and Foreign Ministers’ Meeting), addresses: Bowie, 
141 ; Dulles, 5, 6, 109: Morton, 292 
Refugees : 
East German, flight to the West, 206, 225, 754, 787, 825 
Migration to U. S. under Refugee Relief Act, 799, 800 
Securities : 
Belgian securities in, Belgian registration require- 
ments, 673 
Restoration of U. 8. trading in, 159 
Soviet assassination plots, 671 
Soviet claim of “sovereignty” for East Germany, 511, 
588, 670, 825 
Soviet objectives, address (Conant), 754 
Soviet system for “free” elections, 224, 266, 344 
Treaties, agreements, etc. : 
EDC treaty, and convention on relations with Federal 
Republic, ratification by Federal Republic, 554 
German external debts, agreement on, 160; current 
actions, 693, 733 
Red Cross hospital for Korea, agreement betweeu 
U. 8S. and Federal Republic, 270, 568 
Relations between the three powers and the Federal 
Republic, ratification deposited, 653 
Tax treatment of armed forces in Germany, ratifica- 
tion deposited by Federal Republic, 653 
Unification. See Foreign Ministers’ Meeting 
U. 8S. food parcels for East Germany, 489 
Giacchero, Enzo, remarks upon U. S. loan to Buropean 
Coal and Steel Community, 672 
Gibson, Hugh, statement at 7th session of Intergovern- 
mental Committee for European Migration, 994 
Gift-tax convention, U. S. and Australia, entry into force, 
22 
Gilliland, Whitney, member, War Claims Commission, 24 
Global relations of the U. S., article (Boggs), 903 
Gold Coast, self-rule, 336, 717, 718 
Gottwald, Polish ship, U. 8S. rejection of Polish charge of 
interception, 824 
Governors, U. S., visit to Korea, 273, 836 
Grant-aid. See Mutual security and assistance programs 
Greece: 
Air and naval bases, U. S., Soviet protest, 277 


See For- 
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Greece—Continued 
Border disturbances: Albanian, 276n; Bulgarian, 276; 
U. N. observation, 978 
Children, repatriation, 276 
Cyprus, statement in U. N. by Greek representative, 276 
Export-Import Bank loan, 370 
Geneva Conference, invitation “o, 347 
Greece and Free World Defense, address (Byroade), 
439 
King and Queen, visit to U. S., 276 
Migration to U. S. under Refugee Relief Act, address 
(Auerbach), 797 
NATO membership, 277, 440, 441 
Treaties, agreements, etc. : 
Postal convention, universal, ratification deposited, 
803 
Tax conventions with U. S., income and estate, entry 
into force and proclaimed, 124, 525 
Tripartite Balkan Pact (with Turkey and Yugo- 
slavia), addresses and articles on, 248, 276, 365, 441 
U. S. aid, 366, 367, 439, 440, 674 
Green, Senator Theodore F., member, U. S. delegation, 10th 
Inter-American Conference, 383, 430 
Grevenstein, J. A. U. M. van, conferences on Netherlands 
refugee problem, 714 
Grew, Joseph C., opinion on effect of security program on 
Foreign Service, 169 
Gross, Ernst, memorandum as Swiss member, NNSC, 
Korea, 941, 944 
Gross, John E., member, U. S.-Mexican Migratory Labor 
Commission, 565 
Gruber, Karl, credentials as Austrian Ambassador to U.S., 
443 
Guatemala : 
Communism in: 
Address and statement: Dulles, 873, Smith, 360 
Charges of U. S. intervention, 251 
Foreign ministers, question of meeting to consider, 
950, 981 
Guatemalan position on international communism, 
419, 420n, 429, 634, 834, 873, 938 
Revolt against Communist intervention, Department 
statements, 981 
Expropriation of land of United Fruit Co., U. S. claim 
and proposed arbitration, 678, 938, 950 
Honduras, Communist activities in, 801 
Soviet arms shipment to, 835; statements (Dulles), 
874, 938, 950 
U. 8. Ambassador, confirmation, 298 
Guinea, Spanish, application of World Meteorological Or- 
ganization convention to, 733 
Gunewardene, R. S. S., credentials as Ambassador of 
Ceylon to U. S., 443 


Hagerty, James C., statements: 
Foreign Economic Policy Commission report, 195 
Foreign policy conference at White House, 79 
Hahn, Mrs. Lorena B., stater ents in U. N. on status of 
women, 646 
Haile Selassie I. See Ethiopia 
Haiti: 
GATT, third protocol of rectifications and modifications 
to texts of schedules, signed, 852 
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Haiti—Continued 
Independence, sesquicentennial, 53 
Visual and auditory materials, agreement for circula- 
tion of, acceptance deposited, 965 
Halibut fishery convention with Canada, 525 
Halpern, Philip, designation on U. N. Minorities Sub. 
commission, 59 
Hammarskjold, Dag, annual report on U. N., 275 
Haya de la Torre asylum case, Colombia and Peru, 634 
Health Organization, World. See World Health Organi- 
zation 
Heltberg, A. G., remarks, Memorial Day ceremonies at 
Cherbourg, 959 
Hemisphere projections, article (Boggs), 903 
Hensel, H. Struve, address on foreign trade and military 
policy, 919 
Hickenlooper, Senator Bourke B., member, U. 8. delega- 
tion, 10th Inter-American Conference, 383, 430 
Hill, Robert C., confirmation as U. S. Ambassador to 
Costa Rica, 298 
Hilles, Charles D., Jr., appointment as special legal ad- 
viser to U. 8S. High Commissioner for Germany, 694 
Ho Chi-Minh, activities in Indochina, 539, 543, 582, 740, 
924, 937 
Hoagland, Warren E., U. S. cepresentative, negotiations 
on surplus property payments, 338 
Holland, Henry F.: 
Addresses: Economic relations with Latin America, 
764, 953 ; Pan American Day, 675, 677 
Assistant Secretary for Inter-American Affairs, con- 
firmation, 413 
Delegate, 10th Inter-American Conference, 383, 430 
Member, Railway Congress commission, 963 
Honduras: 
Communist-inspired strike, 801 
Puerto Cortes, U. S. consular agency closed, 654 
Treaties, agreements, etc. : 
Maritime Consultative Organization, 
mental, signed, 773 
Military assistance agreement with U. S., 851, 1001 
Wheat agreement, international, acceptance depos- 
ited, 851 
U. S. Ambassador, confirmation, 337 
Hong Kong: 
U. S. emergency relief for fire victims, 87 
U. S. export policy, 112, 157 
Hoover, Herbert, Jr., study of Anglo-Iranian oil dispute, 
214, 280 
Hospital for Korea, German Red Cross, agreement, 270, 
568 
Hotchkis, Preston : 
Statements in U. N.: 
Forced labor behind the Iron Curtain, 804 
Freedom of information, 682 
U. S. economic policy toward underdeveloped coun- 
tries, 725 
Tribute to, 849 
U. S. representative, ECOSOC, confirmation, 337 
Housing, resolutions of 10th Inter-American Conference, 
636 
Howard, Harry N., articles on U. S. policy during 1953 
in Near East, South Asia, and Africa, 274, 328, 365 
Hubbard Medal replica award in Everest conquest, 472 
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Hughes, William P., designations in State Department, 
774, 966 
Hull, Cordell, recommendations to control relief contribu- 
tions (1941), 384 
Hull, Gen. John E., efforts for release of nonrepatriated 
prisoners of war, Korea: 
Exchange of correspondence with chairman, NNRC, 90, 
113, 115, 153, 154 
Statements, 90, 152 
Human rights and fundamental freedoms : 
Address (Lord), 372 
Declaration of Caracas, 425, 634, 639 
Message to Human Rights Commission (Eisenhower), 
374, 397 
Resolutions of 10th Inter-American Conference, 636, 637 
Statements at Caracas (Dulles), 422, 423, 425 
Violation (see also Forced labor), persecution of Jews 
in Rumania, 914 
Hungary: 
Mindszenty imprisonment, 47, 273 
Sugar agreement, international, deposit of accession, 525 
U. S. plane incident (1951), U. S. application to Inter- 
national Court of Justice, 449, 450 
Hvasta, John, release from Czech imprisonment : 
Department statement, 251 
Letter and reply (Hvasta, Dulles), 478 
Message (Dulles), 273 
Hydrogen-bomb tests in the Pacific. 
energy 


See under Atomic 


Iceland : 

Defense agreement with U. S., agreement on implemen- 
tation of, 884 

Fisheries dispute with U. K., address (Phleger), 200 

Iguchi, Sadao: 
Credentials as Japanese Ambassador to U. S., 465 
Guest of honor, Japan Society meeting, 513, 514 
ILO. See International Labor Organization 
Immigration into Israel, address (Byroade) and Israeli 
protest, 711, 761 
Immigration into U. S. 
persons) : 

Administration of immigration and nationality laws, 
Federal regulations, 23 

Netherlands, 714, 798 

Refugee Relief Act, operation, address (Auerbach), 797 

U. S. policy, address (Maney), 599 

Imports (see also Trade): 

Commercial samples and advertising material, inter- 
national convention to facilitate importation, Indo- 
nesian accession deposited, 965 

Europe, annual economic survey by ECE, 608 

Japan. See Japan: Trade relations 

U. K. Token Import Plan, extension, 123 

U. S. (see also Tariff policy, U. 8.) : 

Coffee, 257 

Rye: Investigation, 22; 
quota, 567 

Scissors and shears, duty not to increase, 840 

Tung oil and nuts, investigation of effect on price- 
support program, 839 

Wool, statement (Eisenhower), 381, 393 


(see also Refugees and displaced 


proclamation establishing 
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Income tax: 
Conventions for avoidance of double taxation. See Dou- 
ble taxation 
Pakistan, exemptions for visiting businessmen, 158 
India: 
Air transport services agreement with U. S., termina- 
tion, 525, 526 
Atomic control, position, 687, 688, 689 
Educational exchange with U. S., 596 
General Assembly, U. N., attempt to reconvene 8th 
session, 256 
Growth of freedom in, address (Allen), 864 
International Bank loans, 368, 371, 396, 828 
Kashmir problem. See Kashmir 
Military Tribunal Far East, protest against exclusion 
from participation in decisions regarding persons 
sentenced by, 802 
Pakistan, U. S. military aid, Indian objection to: 
Addresses: Allen, 866; Jernegan, 446, 447, 448, 593, 
594, 595 
Letter explaining (Eisenhower to Nehru), 400, 447, 
594 
Prisoners of war, Korea, custody for repatriation. See 
Prisoners of War, Korea 
Rihand Dam project, 597 
Tariff concessions, GATT, request for renegotiation, 
406 
U. N. trust territories, position on, 717, 720 
U. S., relations with, address (Jernegan), 593 
U. S. private investment, 596, 731 
U. S. technical and economic aid: 
1941-53, 366, 367 
Addresses: Jernegan, 596; Murphy, 433 
Budget recommendations to Congress for 1955: 
President’s recommendations, 147, 401 
Statements: Allen, 759; Dulles, 580, 923 
FOA report, 485 
Locust and malaria control, 597,% 3 
Railway system, 88 
Rihand Dam project, 597 
Steel agreement, 156, 369 
Technical training centers, 597 
Indochina, Associated States, progress toward independ- 
ence, 359, 432, 539, 582, 742, 863, 924, 937, 972 
Indochina, Communist aggression in (see also Geneva 
Conference: Indochina phase) : 
Cambodia, atrocity by Viet Minh: 
Cambodian note and U. S. reply, 746 
Statement (Smith), 783 
Collective defense (see also Asia: Collective security) : 
Address and statements (Dulles), 540, 742, 782, 862, 
948, 972 
London and Paris conversations: Joint statements, 
U. S.-U. K. and U. S.-French, 622; statements 
(Dulles), 590, 623, 668, 743, 972 
Dien-Bien-Phu : 
Defenders of, tributes to: Dulles, 512, 582, 590, 668, 
739, 742, 743; Eisenhower, 542; Lodge, 748; Smith, 
590 
Fall of, exchange of messages (Eisenhower-—Coty and 
Eisenhower-Bao Dai), 745, 835 
Wounded, evacuation, 783 
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Indochina, Communist aggression in—Continued 

Restoration of peace, attempts for. See Geneva Con- 
ference: Indochina phase 

United Nations, question of action by, 863, 936 

U. 8. financial and material aid: 

FOA report, 487 

Statements: Dulles, 512, 582, 742, 744, 784, 924, 972; 
Nixon, 12; Smith, 360, 589 

U. 8. policy : 

Addresses, statements, etc.: Dulles, 43, 108, 363, 462, 
463, 512, 539, 582, 742, 924, 937, 948, 972; Hisen- 
hower, 702; Elbrick, 560; Jenkins, 626, 860; Mur- 
phy, 432; Smith, 359, 589 

Letter of President Eisenhower to President Coty of 
France, 990 

Messages of President to Congress, 76, 144, 147 

U. 8S. forces, clarification of statement of Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon, 623 

Indonesia : 

Convention to facilitate importation of commercial 
samples and advertising material, accession depos- 
ited, 965 

Member of International Monetary Fund and Interna- 
tional Bank, 640, 803 

U. 8S. Ambassador, confirmation, 298 

U. S. technical aid, 432 

Information, freedom of, addresses and statements : Eisen- 

hower, 699; Hotchkis, 682 ; Lodge, 849 

Information, U. 8. Advisory Commission on, members, 482 
Information Agency, U. 8., overseas program: 

Addresses: Eisenhower, 701; Streibert, 205; 
ward, 236 

Exchange activities of State Department, coordination 
with, 499, 502, 572 

Foreign Service personnel, functions regarding, 573 

President’s budget recommendations to Congress, 145, 
146, 147, 148 

Report to Congress, 414 

Inspection Service, Department of State, 774 
Inter-American Conference, 10th, at Caracas: 

Agenda, 130 

Declaration of Caracas, 425, 634, 639 (text) 

Declaration of solidarity against international Com- 

munist intervention : ’ 

Addresses: Dreier, 834; Holland, 676 

Amendments to proposed declaration, 423, 424, 425, 634 

Pravda editorial, 380 

Statements (Dulles), 419, 423, 429, 466, 581, 873, 923, 
938 

Text, 420, 638 

Economic problems of the Americas, addresses and 
statements : Dulles, 425, 426; Holland, 764, 765; Smith, 
360; Waugh, 427 

Inter-American unity, address (Dulles), 379 

International communism (see also Declaration of suli- 

darity, supra): 

Definition and objectives (Dulles), 379, 419 

Guatemalan position, 419, 420n, 429, 634, 834, 873, 988 

Results, addresses, statements, etc.: Bowdler, 634; 
Dulles, 429; Holland, 676 

Site of 11th Inter-American Conference named, 638 

U. 8S. delegation, 383, 430 
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Wood- 


Inter-American cultural relations, convention for promo 
tion of: 
Revision, 637, 677 
Signatories, 803 
Inter-American Defense Board, work of, 833 
Inter-American Economic and Social Council, recommen. 
dations of 10th Inter-American Conference, 636, 676 
Inter-American Juridical Committee, functioning and com. 
position, 638 
Inter-American treaty of reciprocal assistance (Rio Pact): 
Addresses, statements, etc. (Dulles), 312, 379, 425, 460, 
466, 874 
Basis for collective security in the Americas, addresses: 
Dreier, 830; Wainhouse, 985 
Pattern for NATO, address (Murphy), 785 
Question of invocation in Guatemalan situation, state 
ment (Dulles), 874 
Inter-American Tropical Tuna Commission, appointment 
of U. S. commissioner, 640 
Intergovernmental Committee for European Migration: 
6th session: Article (Warren), 26; U. S. delegation, 29 
7th session: Article (Warren), 994; U.S. delegation, 691 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development: 
Functions, 382, 606, 728 
Indonesia, member, 640, 803 
Loans: Australia, 480; Brazil, 24; Ecuador, 326; El 
Salvador, 396, 828; Ethiopia, 371, 553, 731; French 
West Africa, 992; India, 368, 371, 396, 828; Iraq, 371, 
553; Latin America, 237, 769; Norway, 640; Pakistan, 
371, 991; Turkey, 286, 371, 407, 551, 553 
Report as of Dec. 31, 1953, 296 
Report for 9 months ended Mar. 31, 1954, 761 
U.S. contributions to capital of, 370 
Internationa] Civil Aviation Organization (see also North 
Atlantic ocean stations), work of, 828 
International Claims Commission, U. S., 401, 811 
International Court of Justice: 
Address (Phleger), 199, 200 
Statute, parties to: Australia, 613; Japan, 733; san 
Marino, 613 
U. N. awards case, advisory opinion requested on rela- 
tionship between General Assembly and Administra- 
tive Tribunal, 34, 199, 482, 963 
U. 8. aircraft case against Hungary and Soviet Union 
(1951), U. 8. application to Court, 449, 450 (text) 
International Joint Commission (U. S. and Canada) : 
Libby Dam, U. 8. application for construction, 878 
Niagara Falls remedial project, 954 
International Labor Conference, 37th session, U. 8. dele- 
gation, 929 
International Labor Conference, Governing Body: 
Soviet membership denied, 980 
U. 8S. representative to meeting, 850 
International Labor Organization : 
Equal pay for men and women, report on, 647, 648, 649 
Forced labor report, U.N. See Forced labor 
Salaried Employees and Professional Workers, U. S. 
delegation to 3d session, 772 
Soviet reversal of policy toward, 828, 829, 980 
International law: 
Possibility of U. N. Charter revisions, statement 
(Dulles), 172 
Recent developments in, address (Phleger), 196 
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International Law Commission, address (Phleger), 199 
International Materials Conference, termination, 60 
International military headquarters, protocol on status of, 
status and actions on, 694, 1001 
International Monetary Fund, Indonesian membership, 
640, 803 
International organizations and conferences (see also 
subject), calendar of meetings, 25, 166, 334, 527, 680, 
885 
International Organizations Immunities Act, extension of 
benefits to OAS, 951 
International Telecommunication Union, address (Black), 
83 
International unity, address (Dulles), 935 
Investment of private capital abroad : 
Advantages, 486, 727 
ECOSOC resolution recommending measures to attract, 
730n, 827, 849 
European Coal and Steel Community, future needs, 671 
Impediments to, 728, 789 
Latin America, addresses and statements: Bohan, 877; 
Bowdler, 635; Cabot, 50, 356, 357; Dulles, 382, 427; 
Gardner, 159; Holland, 767, 768, 769, 770; Hotchkis, 
728, 731; Smith, 360; Waugh, 428, 429; Woodward, 
235, 237 
Middle East, impediments, 789 
Role of government, address (Holland), 766 
Spain, address (Dunn), 47 
Turkey, new legislation, 285n, 486, 551 
U. S. encouragement, statement (Hotchkis), 729 
U. S. investment : 
Canada, 51, 121, 381 
Earnings (1952), 120 
India, 596 
Latin America, 121, 159, 235, 360, 382, 728, 731, 769, 877 
Liberia, 728 
Soviet false charges, 730 
Spain, 478 
Tax incentives. 
Venezuela, 728 
Investments : 
Berlin, need for investment aid, 585 
Japan, guaranty of investments, agreement with U. S., 
518, 519, 524 (text), 570, 613, 773 
Korea, agreement for financing the investment pro- 
gram, 66 
Tran: 
Anglo-Iranian oil dispute: 
Developments in 1953, article (Howard), 279 
U. 8. efforts to settle, 214 
Export-Import Bank loan, 370 
German external debts, agreement on, ratification de- 
posited, 693 
Oil negotiations with private companies, 583 
U. S. economic, technical, and military aid, 147, 280, 
366, 367, 432, 433, 488, 551, 552, 553, 582 
Iraq : 
International Bank loan, 371, 553 
U. S. economic and technical aid, 367, 551, 962 
U. 8S. military assistance, agreement for, 772 


See Tax incentives 
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Ireland: 

Consular convention and supplementary protocol with 
U. 8., exchange of ratifications and entry into force, 
802, 852 

German external debts, agreement on, ratification de- 
posited, 693 

Islamic Culture, Colloquium on, 211, 504 

Isle of Man, application of universal postal convention to, 
693 

Israel : 

Ambush of Israeli bus in Negev, 554 

Arab refugee problem, position on (see also Arab refu- 
gees and Jordan River), 95, 96, 100, 630 

Arab States, dispute with. See Palestine question 

Export-Import Bank loan, 370, 553 

Immigration, 711, 761 

Jordan Valley project. See Jordan River 

Shipping restrictions, Egyptian, complaint regarding, 
569 

Treaty of friendship, commerce, and navigation with 
U. S., exchange of ratifications and entry into force, 
442, 803 

U. 8. Ambassador, confirmation, 694 

U. S. economic and technical aid, 147, 212, 330, 367, 368, 
551, 552, 713 

U. 8. policy during 1953, addresses: Howard, 275, 328; 
Sanger, 210, 211, 212, 214 

Italy: 

Atomie energy exhibition, 982 

Migration to U. S. under Refugee Relief Act, address 
(Auerbach), 797 

Monetary gold case, 199 

Trieste, British-U. 8. Zone, report on administration of, 
124 

U. S. economic aid, 82, 714; continuance under Battle 
Act, 491 


Japan : 

Ambassador to U. 8.: 
Credentials, 465 
Guest of honor, Japan Society meeting, 513, 514 

Atomic disease, expert on, visit to U. S., 791 

Atomic fall-out from Marshall Islands detonation, 
harmlessness, 549, 598 

Atomic injuries to seamen, U. S. investigation, 466, 598 

Communist objective, addresses (Murphy), 430, 431, 515 

Economic aid during occupation, negotiations for settle- 
ment, 770 

Export-Import Bank credit, 57 

Fisheries Commission, International North Pacific, 
meeting, 165, 297, 327, 515 

Fisheries disputes with Australia and Korea, address 
(Phleger), 200 

International Court of Justice, party to Statute, 733 

Prime Minister, visit to U. S., postponed, 918 

Progress and prospects, address (Murphy), 513 

Rearmament, address (Robertson), 231 

Ryukyu Islands (Amami-Oshima group), U. 8S. relin- 
quishment of treaty rights, 17, 515 
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Japan—Continued 
Trade relations and economy: 
Addresses: Dulles, 971; Bisenhower, 603, 703; 
Murphy, 431, 516, 517; Robertson, 232; Waring, 293 
Commercial relations pending accession to GATT, 154, 
233, 514 
Treaties, agreements, etc. : 
Agricultural commodities. See Agricultural surpluses 
Claims arising from presence of U.S. and U. N. forces 
in Japan, protocol, signed, 613 
Commercial treaty with U. S., 514 
Double taxation convention with U. S., income and 
estate, signed, 692, 733 
Economie arrangements agreement with U. S. and 
agreed official minutes, 518, 519, 524 (text), 613, 
773; question of Senate action, 570 
Investments, guaranty of, agreement with U. S., 518, 
519, 524 (text), 613, 773; question of Senate ac- 
tion, 570 
Mutual defense assistance agreement with U. 8S. See 
under Mutual defense treaties 
Peace treaty: 
Chile, ratification deposited, 852 
Persons sentenced by International Military Tribu- 
nal Far East, Indian protest against exclusion 
from participation in decisions regarding, 802 
Protocol, status of actions by country, 568 
Settlement of disputes arising under art. 15(a), 
agreement for: Chile, entry into force, 852; status 
of actions by country, 568 
Status of actions by country, 568 
Reduction of Japanese contributions under art. XXV 
of administrative agreement of Feb. 28, 1952, 693 
Return of equipment, arrangements with U. S., 518, 
522 (text), 613; question of Senate action, 570 
Status of U. N. forces in Japan, agreement regarding, 
and protocol for provisional implementation of 
agreement, signed, 613 
Technical missions to U. S., agreement, 568 
U. 8S. and U. N. forces in Japan, criminal jurisdiction, 
protocol, 514 
U. S. naval vessels, agreement for loan to, 929, 965 
Tuna industry, unharmed by radioactivity, 598 
United Nations, question of admission, 514 
U. §.-Japanese friendship, address (Robertson), 547 
U. 8. policy in, addresses: Murphy, 430; Robertson, 229 
Jefferson, Thomas, address (Robertson), 149, 150, 152 
Jenkins, Alfred le Sesne, U. S. China policy, addresses, 
624, 859 
Jernegan, John D., addresses: 
India, U.S. relations with, 593 
Middle East and South Asia, problem of security, 444 
Jerusalem : 
Internationalization, 96, 630, 631 
Israeli Foreign Office, transfer to, 212, 328, 631 
Jews, persecution in Rumania, statement (Murphy), 914 
Johnson, U. Alexis: 
Peiping discussions for release of U. S. citizens in Com- 
munist China, 950 
U. 8. Ambassador to Czechoslovakia, 298 
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Johnston, Eric, mission to Near East to discuss Jord 
Valley project (see also Jordan River) : 

Appointment, 98, 211 

Article (Howard), 368 

Proposals, analysis, 282, 789 

Resumption of negotiations, 913 

Jordan (see also Palestine question) : 

Ambassador to U. 8., credentials, 24 

Arab refugee problem (see also Jordan River), 96, 97, 
98, 552, 553 

Jordan Valley project. See Jordan River 

Legation in U. 8. raised to Embassy, 24 

U. 8. economic and technical aid: 

Grant economic assistance agreement, 1000, 1001 
Water development, 433, 551 
Wheat shipments, agreement for, 55 (text), 367, 489, 
552 
Jordan River: 

Diversion by Israeli, Syrian complaint in U. N.: 
Security Council draft resolution, 59 (text), 297 
Statements by U. S. representatives in U. N., 58, 2% 

Project for development of valley : 

Addresses and articles: Dorsey, 552, 553; Howard, 
329, 330, 332, 368; Sanger, 211, 212 

Analysis (Johnston), 282, 789 
Refugee Survey Commission report (Dec. 1953), 98 
Resumption of negotiations, 913 

Juliana, Queen of the Netherlands, gratitude for U. S. aid 
during floods, 142 

Juridical Committee, Inter-American, functioning and 
composition, 638 

Jurists, Inter-American Council of, address (Phleger), 197 


Kalijarvi, Thorsten V., statements: 
Copyright protection, 530 
Sugar agreement, international, 493 
Kashmir, Indian charge of Pakistan aggression: 
Address (Jernegan), 446 
Direct negotiations, article (Howard), 333 
U. N. observation of disturbances, 979 
Kelly, H. H., article on international motor traffic agree- 
ments, 117 
Key, David McK. : 
Addresses : 
Advancing U. S. economic policies through the U. N. 
826 
Peaceful change through the U. N., 394 
Confirmation as Assistant Secretary of State, 483 
Khokhlov, Nikolai, assassination mission, 671, 715 
Kirk, Admiral Alan G., on Special Committee for the 
Balkans, 978 
Kirkpatrick, Evron M., designation in State Department, 
814 
Kootenai River, U. 8. application for construction of dam 
on, 878 
Korea : 
Armistice agreement : 
Communist allegations against U. N. Command, refu- 
tation by Swiss and Swedish members of NNSC: 
Address (Key), 977 
Memorandum of Swedish and Swiss members, 944 
Statement (Smith), 941 
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Korea—Continued 
Armistice agreement—Continued 
Communist violations, 545, 546, 652, 860, 941; letter 
(Lacey to NNSC), 689 
Negotiations, signing, and implementation, U. N. Com- 
mand reports, 30, 31, 32, 61, 92, 652 
Prisoners of war, provisions regarding. 
ers of war 
Statement (Dulles), 705 
Communist aggression, addresses, etc. : Dulles, 181, 182, 
704; Jenkins, 860; Lodge, 723, 724; Martin, 545; Mur- 
phy, 515; Smith, 915 
Fisheries dispute with Japan, address (Phleger), 200 
Free elections, efforts for. See Geneva Conference 
Geneva political conference. See Geneva Conference 
Germ warfare charges by Communists against U. §., 
976, 986 
Political conference (see also Geneva Conference) : 
Chinese Communist obstructions, 181, 182, 404 
Panmunjom negotiations for, addresses: Dean, 15; 
Martin, 546; McConaughy, 404; Nixon, 12 
Prisoners of war, unrepatriated, question of consid- 
eration at, 113 
Prisoners of war. See Prisoners of war, Korea 
Relief and rehabilitation, U. S. aid: 
Agreement on strengthening Korean economy, 65 
Appropriations for 1955: Message to Congress (Eisen- 
hower), 147; statements (Dulles), 581, 924 
FOA authorization, 993 
FOA report, 488 
Visit of U. S. Governors to observe, 273, 836 
Voluntary aid, 388, 389 
Results of war in, address (Robertson), 149 
Sixteen-nation declaration at Geneva, 973 
Treaties, agreements, etc.: 
Economic reconstruction and financial stabilization, 
agreement with U. S., 65 
Mutual defense treaty with U. S., transmittal to 
Senate with report and statement (Dulles), 131; 
Senate approval, 208 
U. N. Command, Communist allegations of Armistice 
violation, refutation by Swedish and Swiss members 
of NNSC, 941, 944 
U. N. Command operations, reports: 
70th-73d (May 16—July 15, 1953), 30 
74th (July 16-31, 1953), 61 
75th (Aug. 1-15, 1953), 92 
76th (Aug. 16-31, 1953), 652 
U. N. observation group in, 979 
U. N. operations in, contributions to, 31, 255, 452, 723, 
724, 986; Ethiopian, 869, 870; German hospital, 270, 
568; Turkish, 248; U. S., 255, 452 
U. 8S. policy, addresses, etc., on: Dulles, 107, 108, 462; 
Hisenhower, 76; Morton, 291, 363; Robertson, 149; 
Smith, 359, 915 
U. 8. troops: 
Reduction, addresses and statements: Dulles, 42, 462; 
Eisenhower, 14; Morton, 291; Smith, 264, 359 
Withdrawal prior to 1950, analogy to German situa- 
tion, 315 
Unity and independence, Korean people’s right to, ad- 
dress (Smith), 915 


See Prison- 
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Korea, People’s Democratic Republic of (North Korea) : 
Geneva Conference, invitation to, 347 
U. S. export policy, 111, 112, 194, 563, 845 
Kyrou, Alexis, statement in U. N. on repatriation of 
Greek children, 276 


Labor : 
Able seamen, convention on certification of, U. S. ratifi- 
cation, 693 
Forced labor. See Forced labor 
Labor-management relations, address (Gardner), 159 
Migrant labor agreement, U. S. and Mexico. See under 
Mexico 
Resolutions of 10th Inter-American Conference, 636 
Labor Conference, International. See International La- 
bor Conference 
Labor Organization, International. 
bor Organization 
Lacey, Maj. Gen. Julius K. : 
Letter on Korean Armistice agreement violations, 689 
Statement on transfer of custody of prisoners of war 
in Korea, 295 
Laos: 
Communist aggression. See Indochina 
Independence, progress toward, 359, 432, 539, 582, 742, 
784, 863, 924, 948, 972 
Latin America (see also individual countries) : 
Air travel to, 234 
Anti-U. S. propaganda in, 506 
Archeology, exhibition of, 677 
Colonialism, resolutions of 10th Inter-American Con- 
ference, 634 
Communism, threat of (see also Inter-American Confer- 
ence), addresses: Cabot, 51; Dulles, 379; Woodward, 
235, 237 
Economic problems, addresses: Bohan, 875; Dulles, 380 
Economic relations with U. S., addresses and state- 
ments: Cabot, 48, 356; Dulles, 425, 426; Holland, 764, 
953 ; Waugh, 427 ; Woodward, 237 
Educational exchange program, 506 
FOA directors’ meeting, 121 
Foreign Relations volume on American republics, re- 
leased, 965 
Inter-American Conference, 10th. See Inter-American 
Conference 
Investment of private capital in. See under Investment 
of private capital 
Maritime development, 875, 876 
Nonintervention policy of U. S., development, 356, 831 
832 
OAS. See Organization of American States. 
Pan American Day: 
Addresses (Holland), 675, 677 
Proclamation, 564 
Pan American Railway Congress, VIII, accomplish- 
ments, 167 
Pan American Railway Congress Association, member, 
U. S. national commission, 963 
Pan American Sanitary Organization: 
Health program, 238 
U. S. delegation to 22d session of Executive Com- 
mittee, 692 


See International La- 
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Latin America—Continued 
Pan American Union, relationship to OAS, 951 
Private enterprise in, address (Woodward), 234 
Relations with U. S., addresses: Cabot, 356; Murphy, 
785 
Security in the Americas, organization of, address ( Drei- 
er), 830 
Spirit of inter-American unity, address (Dulles), 381 
Technical aid, U. N., 237, 238 
Technical aid, U.S. See Mutual security and assistance 
programs 
U. 8S. voluntary relief, article (Ringland) , 383 
Latvia, Republic of : 
Chargé in U. S., letters of appointment, 882 
Soviet absorption, addresses and statements: Dulles, 
267, 269 ; Merchant, 819, 820; Smith, 942 
Lawson, Edward B., confirmation as U. 8. Ambassador to 
Israel, 694 
Lay, 8. Houston, member, Patent Appeal Board, Germany, 
913 
Lebanon (see also Palestine question) : 
Arab refugee problem, 96, 97 
Jordan Valley project. See Jordan River 
U. S. economic and technical aid, 553, 1001 
Legislation, foreign policy, listed, 102, 337, 483, 534, 571, 
633, 694, 810, 825, 842, 925, 953, 999, 1000 
Lend-lease, reciprocal aid, surplus property, and claims, 
agreement with Belgium amending memorandum of un- 
derstanding regarding settlement for, 773 
Lend-lease vessels, U. 8. efforts for return by Soviet Union: 
Agreement for return of 38 craft, 563, 613 
Exchange of notes and aides-mémoires (1953), 44 
Le Sage, Jean, address, Niagara Falls Remedial Project, 
956 
Leverich, Henry P., designation in State Department, 1004 
Libby Dam, U. 8S. application for construction, 878 
Liberia : 
Export-Import Bank loan, 370, 731 
Geneva conventions on prisoners of war, etc. (1949), 
adherence deposited, 773 
Maritime Consultative Organization, 
mental, convention, signature, 773 
President, visit to U. S., 795 
U. 8. economic aid, 369, 551 
U. 8. private investment, 728, 731 
Libya, U. S. wheat shipments, 489 
Liechtenstein, agreement on German external debts, rati- 
fication deposited, 693 
Lithuania : 
Independence, 36th anniversary, 320 
Soviet absorption, addresses and statements: Dulles, 
267, 269 ; Merchant, 819, 820; Smith, 942 
Lleras Camargo, Alberto: 
Resignation as Secretary General of OAS, 637, 675 
Statement on Pan American harmony, 785 
Load line convention : 
Application to Federation of Malaya, 929 
Notification of accession of Nicaragua, 929 
Loans, U.N. See International Bank 
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Loans, U.S. (see also Export-Import Bank) : 
European Coal and Steel Community : 
Negotiations and communique, 327, 562, 622, 67 
(text) 
Remarks at signing of agreement (Smith, Monnet, 
Potthoff, Giacchero), 672 
Near East (1953), 553 
Recommendations of Commission on Foreign Economie 
Policy, 190 
Lockhart, Sir Robert Bruce, quoted, 263 
Locust control, India, 597 
Lodge, Henry Cabot, Jr. : 
Addresses, statements, etc. : 
Atomic energy, 687 
Atomic tests in Pacific trust territory, 886 
Charter review, 451, 644 
Economic and Social Council, work of 17th session, 
849 
EDC, importance to free world, 747 
Israel-Jordan dispute, 651 
Israeli complaint against Egyptian shipping restric. 
tions, 569 
Jordan Valley project, 58 
Moroccan and Tunisian situations, 332, 333 
Prisoners of war, Korea, unrepatriated, release, 158 
Technical assistance program, U. N., U. S. support, 
369, 370, 849 
Thai request for peace observation mission, 974 
United Nations, meaning to U. S., 252 
United Nations, record of accomplishment, 721 
Member, U. S. delegation, 10th Inter-American Confer- 
ence, 383, 430 
President’s personal representative, anniversary of Nor- 
mandy landing, 959n 
“Long haul” concept of foreign policy, 3, 109, 263, 363, 462, 
559, 580, 922 
Lord, Mrs. Oswald B.: 
Address on right to freedom and self-determination, 372 
U. S. representative, Human Rights Commission, con- 
firmation, 337 
Lourie, Donold B., resignation from State Department, 374 
Luce, Mrs. Clare Booth, remarks at atomic energy ex- 
hibition in Rome, 982 
Luxembourg : 
EDC treaty, ratification, 621 
Geneva Conference, invitation to, 347 
Off-shore procurement program, agreement with U. & — 
signed, 803 
U. 8. Minister, confirmation, 298 


Macao, U. 8. export controls, 157 
Malaria control, India, 598 
Malaya, Federation of: 

High Commissioner, inauguration, 914 
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Load line convention, application to, 929 
Progress against communism, statement (Dulles), 914 
Malenkov, Georgi M., address on Turkish-Soviet relations, 
278 
Malik, Charles, statements in Security Council on Pales- 
tine question, 331, 332 
Maney, Edward §., address on U. S. immigration policy, 
599 ; 
Manila conference of FOA directors, 333 
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Mansure, Edmund F., announcement of expansion of nickel 
plant in Cuba, 122 
Mao Tse-tung, policies on China mainland, 544, 545, 624, 
625, 626, 807, 861 
Map projections, article (Boggs), 903 
Maritime Consultative Organization, Intergovernmental, 
convention on, current actions, 773 
Maritime policies (see also Ships and shipping), address 
(Bohan), 875 
Marshall Islands, nuclear tests in. See Atomic energy: 
Hydrogen-bomb tests 
Marshall Plan, 189, 436, 557 
Martin, Edwin W., address on U. S. China policy, 543 
Masaryk, Jan, statement (Dulles), 421 
Mass-destruction weapons. See Atomic energy 
Massey, Vincent, address before joint session of U. S. 
Congress, 762 
Materials Conference, International, termination, 60 
Mates, Leo, credentials as Yugoslav Ambassador to U. &., 
624 
Matthews, H. Freeman: 
Address on Foundations of American Attitudes, 434 
U. S. Ambassador to Netherlands, confirmation, 298 
Mayo, Dr. Charles W., disproval of Communist germ war- 
fare charges against U. S., 976 
Mazatlin, Mexico, U. S. consulate to be closed, 852 
McConaughy, Waiter P., addresses : 
Berlin Foreign Ministers’ Meeting, significance, 402 
China, communism in, 39 
McConnell, Raymond A., member, U. S.-Mexican Migra- 
tory Labor Commission, 565 
McGillivray, Sir Donald, inauguration as High Commis- 
sioner, Malaya, 914 
McIntosh, Dempster, confirmation as U. 8S. Ambassador to 
Uruguay, 298 
McKisson, Robert M., designation in State Department, 
1004 
McLeod, Scott: 
Administrator, Refugee Relief Act, duties as, 714, 798, 
799, 800 
Inspection operations, administration of, 413, 774 
Security program in the State Department, address, 469 
McNaughton, Gen. A. G. L., address, Niagara Falls Reme- 
dial Project, 958 
McWhorter, Roger B., address, Niagara Falls Remedial 
Project, 957 
Menderes, Adnan, visit to U. S., 879, 912 
Merchandise, convention on uniformity of nomenclature 
for classification of, U. S. withdrawal, 929 
Merchant, Livingston T., address on Soviet power system, 
819 
Merchant marine: 
President’s message to Congress, 605 
Recommendations of Commission on Foreign Economic 
Policy, 194, 324 
Meteorological information. 
stations 
Meteorological Organization. 
Organization 
Mexico: 
Broadcasting problems, discussions with U. S., 678 


See North Atlantic ocean 


See World Meteorological 
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Mexico—Continued 
Inter-American Conference, 10th, position on declara- 
tion against international communism, 420n, 424, 425, 
634 
Migrant labor agreement with U. 8. : 
Extension, 53 
Renewal, 467, 613 
Soviet charges concerning U. S. treatment of “wet- 
backs,” 809 
Statement (Eisenhower), 468 
Migratory Labor Commission, Joint U. S.-Mexican, 
membership, U. S. section, 565 
U. 8S. consular offices, reorganization, 852 
U. S. private investment in, 731 
Middle East. See Near and Middle East 
Migrant labor agreement, U. S. and Mexico. See under 
Mexico 
Migrants. See Intergovernmental Committee for Euro- 
pean Migration and Refugees and displaced persons 
Migratory Labor Commission, Joint U. 8.-Mexican, mem- 
bership, U. 8. section, 565 
Military Assistance Advisory Group, Japan, 518, 523 
Military assistance agreements (see also Mutual defense 
treaties), with— 
American republics, 833 
Honduras, 851, 1001 
Iraq, 772 
Nicaragua, 639, 692, 773 
Military assistance program. See Mutual defense and 
Mutual security and assistance programs 
Military aviation mission, agreement with El Salvador, 
extension, 693 
Military headquarters, international, protocol on status 
of, status and actions on, 694, 1001 
Military program, U. S8.: 
Administration planning, 79, 107, 108 
Current program, article (Dulles), 463 
Effect on foreign trade, address (Hensel), 919 
President’s message to Congress, 77 
Military talks on Southeast Asian collective defense, pro- 
posed 5-power, statement (Dulles), 864 
Military Tribunal Far East, U. 8. position on Indian 
protest against exclusion from participation in deci- 
sions regarding persons sentenced by, 802 
Mindszenty, Cardinal Joseph, 5th anniversary of impris- 
onment: 
Letter (Eisenhower) to Catholic organization, 273 
Message (Dulles) to Rev. John Gaspar, 47 
Minorities, U. N. subcommission on protection of, desig- 
nation of U. S. alternate member, 59 
Mixed Armistice Commission, Israeli-Syrian, 329, 330, 
331 
Mixed Electoral Commission, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 213, 
281, 281n 
Mohn, Paul, memorandum as Swedish member, NNSC, 
Korea, 941, 944 
Molotov, Vyacheslav M. : 
Foreign Ministers’ Meeting, Berlin: 
Attacks on EDO, 362, 822 
Obstructionist maneuvers, statements (Dulles), 179, 
222 
Proposals. See Foreign Ministers’ Meeting 
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Molotov, Vyacheslav M.—Continued 
Geneva Conference, charges against U. S., statement 
(Smith), 942 
Molotov-Ribbentrop Pact (1939), 819, 943 
Monetary Fund, International, Indonesian membership, 
640, 803 
Monnet, Jean, remarks upon U. S. loan to European Coal 
and Steel Community, 672 
Monroe Doctrine: 
Application in declaration against international Com- 
munist intervention in American States, addresses 
and statements: Dreier, 830, 834; Dulles, 422, 429, 
466, 938 
Roosevelt corollary, abandonment, 831 
Montreux Convention, 278, 278n 
Moroccan situation: Address (Sanger), 
(Howard), 332 
Morocco, Spanish Zone, application of World Meteorologi- 
cal Organization convention to, 733 
Morrill, J. L., report as chairman of U. 8. Advisory Com- 
mission on Educational Exchange, 572 
Morton, Dr. John, investigation of atomic injury to Jap- 
anese seamen, 598 
Morton, Thruston B.: 
Building a Secure Community, address, 289 
Coffee-price increase, reply to Representative Sullivan, 
256 
Designation as Acting Deputy Under Secretary of State, 
413; relinquishment of duties, 1002 
Genocide convention, summary of action on, 882 
Mutual defense assistance agreement with Japan, reply 
to inquiry on need for Senate action, 570 
U. S. foreign policy, address, 361 
World Health Organization, letter to Senator Wiley on 
1955 budget and U. S. assessment, 964 
Mossadegh, Mohammed, correspondence with President 
Eisenhower on Anglo-Iranian oil dispute, article 
(Howard), 279, 280 
Motor traffic agreements, international, article (Kelly, 
Eliot), 117 
Mt. Everest, Hubbard Medal replica award to Tenzing 
Norkey, 472 
Murphy, Robert D.: 
Addresses and statements: 
Building strength in today’s world power situation, 988 
Japan, progress and prospects, 513 
Japan and the Pacific, U. 8. policy in, 430 
Pakistani offer to aid in U. 8S. Chancery construction, 
760 
Rumania, persecution of Jews in, 914 
Western unity, 473 
World brotherhood, 287, 785 
Correspondence : 
Cambodia, U. 8. note condemning Viet Minh atrocity, 
746 
Murray, Johnston, visit to Korea, 836 
Mutual defense (see also Collective security; European 
Defense Community; and North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization) : 
Mutual Defense Assistance Control Act, 491, 843 
North America, mutual defense measures in, 4, 639 
President’s budget message to Congress, 143 
Treaties. See Mutual defense treaties 
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Mutual Defense Assistance Control Act: 
Continuance of aid to Denmark, France, Italy, Norway, 
and U. K., 491 
FOA report to Congress on operation (July—Dec. 1958), 
843 
Mutual defense treaties (see also Military assistance 
agreements), with— 

Iceland, implementation of agreement, 884 

Japan, mutual defense assistance agreement: 

Address (Murphy), 515 

Comparison with Korean treaty, 132 

Joint communique and statement by U. S. Ambassa- 
dor, 518 

Question of Senate action, 570 

Statements (Dulles) on 1955 appropriations, 581, $24 

Text, 520 

Korea, mutual defense treaty: 

Senate, transmittal to, with report and statement by 
Secretary Dulles, 131 
Senate approval, 208 

Pakistan, mutual defense assistance agreement, signa- 
ture and entry into force, 850, 929 

Philippines, mutual defense treaty: 

Comparison with Korean treaty, 132, 133 
Council to handle matters arising under treaty, estab- 
lishment, 973 
Mutual Security Act (1951), functions authorized by, 
Executive order exempting, 481 
Mutual Security Act (1953), Richards amendment, 5n 
Mutual security and assistance programs (see also Mutual 
defense) : 

Addresses, statements, etc.: Dorsey, 551; Dulles, 107, 
210, 275, 381, 579, 581, 921, 923 ; Holland, 769; Howard, 
365; Murphy, 482, 989; Robertson, 350, 351; Sanger, 
210; Smith, 263, 264; Stassen, 871; Wainhouse, 984; 
Woodward, 237 

Agreements for (see also Mutual defense treaties), 551 

Budget recommendations and appropriations: 
Administration plans, 79 
Fiscal years 1941 to 1954, 210, 366, 551 
Fiscal year 1955 : Messages to Congress (Eisenhower), 

76, 143, 366n, 606; statements before Congress 
(Dulles), 579, 921 

Economic and technical aid to foreign countries (see 
also Agricultural surpluses and Export-Import Bank) : 
Afghanistan, 433, 566, 613; Africa, 147, 369, 552; 
Arab states, 147, 551, 552; Asia, 147, 350, 351, 368, 
369, 580; Austria, 250, 488; Bolivia, 468, 485, 488, 489, 
567; Borneo, 433; Caribbean area, 653; Egypt, 367, 
551; Ethiopia, 369, 551, 869; France, 272, 641; Ger- 
many, East, food parcels, 489; Greece, 366, 367, 439, 
440, 674; India (see under India) ; Indonesia, 482; 
Iran, 147, 280, 366, 367, 432, 433, 488, 551, 552, 553, 
582; Iraq, 367, 551, 962; Israel 147, 212, 330, 367, 
368, 551, 552, 713; Italy, 82, 714; Jordan (see under 
Jordan) ; Korea, Republic of (see also Korea: Relief 
and rehabilitation), 488, 933 ; Latin America, 121, 147, 
237, 381, 580, 581, 769, 923; Lebanon, 553, 1001; 
Liberia, 369, 551; Libya, 489; Near and Middle Hast, 
210, 275, 365, 432, 550; Netherlands, 674; Netherlands 
Antilles, 733; Pakistan, 147, 366, 369, 483, 489; Philip- 
pines, 147; Saudi Arabia, 367, 433; Spain, 476, 488, 
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Mutual security and assistance programs—Continued 

Economic and technical aid to foreign countries—Con. 
641, 960; Surinam, 733; Thailand, 373; Turkey, 247, 
279, 366, 367, 553, 714, 912; Yugoslavia, 714. 

Foreign Economic Policy Commission recommendations 
(see also Foreign Economic Policy Commission), 190, 
606 

FOA regional meetings, 121, 333 

FOA report (June 30—Dec. 31, 1953) , 484 

Military aid to foreign countries (see also Mutual de- 
fense treaties) : Asia, 349, 432; Ethiopia, 369 ; Greece, 
366, 439, 440; Honduras, 851, 1001; Iran, 366; Iraq, 
772; Indochina (see Indochina: U. S. financial and 
material aid) ; Latin America, 833; Nicaragua, 639, 
692, 773; Pakistan (see under Pakistan) ; Spain, 476, 
488, 960; Turkey, 247, 366, 550, 580, 912, 992. 

Reduction of economic aid and continuance of technical 
aid, 4, 109, 146, 190, 220, 250, 363, 463, 488, 490, 606, 
844, 923 

Voluntary agencies, cooperation of, 389, 674 


NAC. See North Atlantic Council 
Narcotics: 
Narcotic drugs convention, protocol, extension to Somal- 
iland, 693 
Opium protocol (1953), ratifications deposited, Canada 
and Panama, 851, 884 
National Geographic Society, Hubbard Medal replica 
award to Tenzing Norkey, 472 
National Martime Day, observance, 875 
Nationalism (see also Colonialism), U. S. role, 632 
NATO. See North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
Naval vessels, U. 8S. See Ships and shipping 
Near and Middle East (see also individual countries) : 
Arab-Israeli dispute. See Palestine question 
Collective security in: 
Address (Jernegan), 444 
Middle East Defense Organization, future possibility 
of, views (Dulles), 214, 275, 327, 365, 441, 445, 594 
Pakistan, U. S. military aid. See Pakistan 
Pakistan-Turkey collaboration for security. See 
Pakistan 
Statements (Dulles), 581, 923 
Educational exchange program in Near East and Africa, 
504 
Export-Import and International Bank loans, 370, 371 
Foreign Relations volumes on Near East and Africa, re- 
leased, 328, 966 
Johnston mission to, 211, 282, 368, 788 
Jordan Valley project. See Jordan River 
U. S. economic, military, and technical aid, 210, 275, 
366, 367, 432, 550 
U. 8. policy, addresses, statements, etc.: Byroade, 628, 
708; Dorsey, 550; Dulles, 209, 210, 212, 214, 274, 275, 
327; Howard, 274, 328, 365; Johnston, 788; Murphy, 
432 ; Sanger, 209 
U. 8. voluntary relief, article (Ringland), 383 
Near Hast Special Refugee Survey Commission, interim 
report, 95, 210 
Nehru, Pandit Jawaharlal, position on U. S. military aid 
to Pakistan, 446, 448, 594 
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Netherlands: 


Floods, acknowledgment of U. S. aid, 142 
Geneva Conference, invitation to, 347 
Gift to U. S. of carillon, 755 
Migration to U. S. under Refugee Relief Act, 714, 797, 
798 
Treaties, agreements, etc.: 
EDC treaty, legislative action, 142 
Income tax convention with U. S., request for exten- 
sion to Antilles, 851 
Postal convention, universal, ratification deposited, 
965 
Technical cooperation agreement with U. S. for Suri- 
nam and Antilles, 733 
U. S. Ambassador, confirmation, 298 
U. S. economic aid, 674 
Netherlands Guiana. See Surinam 
Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission, exchange of 
prisoners of war, Korea. See Prisoners of war 
Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission, Korea: 
Armistice agreement violations by Communists, letter 
(Lacey), 689 
Refutation by Swedish and Swiss members of Com- 
munist charges against U. N. Command, 941, 944, 977 
New Zealand: 
Export-Import Bank loan, 326 
Geneva Conference, invitation to, 347 
Military talks with U. S., 948 
Mutual defense treaty with U. S., comparison with 
Korean treaty, 132, 133 
Niagara Falls Remedial Project, addresses at inaugura- 
tion ceremony, 954 
Nicaragua : 
Load line convention, accession, 929 
Military assistance agreement with U. §S., signed, 692, 
773 
Safety of life at sea convention, accession deposited, 929 
U. 8. military aid, 639 
Nichols, Clarence W., article on international tin agree- 
ment, 239 
Nickel production, in Cuba, expansion, 122 
Nigeria, self-rule, 298, 336, 717, 718 
Nixon, Richard M.: 
U. 8S. Indochina policy, clarification of statement, 623 
Visit to Asia and Middle East, 213, 371: 
Address, 10 
Soviet propaganda, 351 
NNRC. See Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission 
NNSC. See Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission 
Nolan, Charles P., statement on proposed U. 8. sale of 
ships for Brazilian coastal shipping, 951 
Norkey, Tenzing, awards for Everest conquest, 472 
Normandy, France, anniversary of Allied landing, 959 
North America, defense of, 4, 639 
North Atlantic Council: 
Ministerial meetings: 
Dec. 1953: Communique, 8; statements (Dulles), 109, 
462 
April 1954: Communique, 670; statements (Dulles), 
109, 462, 668 
Resolution on political consultation, 670, 670n 
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North Atlantic ocean stations: 

Agreement signed, 406, 795 

Article (Lister), 792 

Conference, 4th, 23, 406, 792 

Signatories to agreement, listed, 653 

Sweden, acceptance of agreement deposited, 884 

North Atlantic Treaty, agreements and protocols. See 
under North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization : 

Addresses, statements, etc. : Byroade, 440, 441 ; Dulles, 3, 
109, 268, 460, 462, 561, 937 ; Eisenhower, 561; Elbrick, 
557, 558; Matthews, 437 ; Morton, 291, 292, 293; Wain- 
house, 983, 985 

Agreements and protocols: 

EDC. See European Defense Community treaty 

Status of forces agreement: Address (Phleger), 198; 
status and actions on, 693, 1001 

Status of international military headquarters, status 
and actions on, 694, 1001 

Status of NATO, national representatives and inter- 
national staff, status list, 1001 

Atomic weapons, U. S. proposal for sharing information 
on, 8, 77, 144 

Bases, military, 557, 558, 561, 579, 592 

EDC. See European Defense Community 

Fifth anniversary, 561 

FOA report, 487 

Greek membership, 277, 440, 441 

Military program, President’s message to Congress, 143, 
144 

North Atlantic Council. 

Report on (Dulles), 3 

Soviet efforts to join, 562, 756 

Soviet verbal attacks on, 226, 268, 312, 313, 344, 358, 362, 
759 

Turkish membership and support, 248, 249, 277, 279, 
285, 440, 912 

U. 8. appropriations for 1955, statements (Dulles), 579, 
921 

North Pacific Fisheries Commission, International, 165, 
297, 327, 515 

Northwest Atlantic Fisheries, International Commission 
for, appointment of U. S. commissioner, 640 

Norway: 

Cultural exhibition in U. S. address (Robertson), 202 

International Bank loan, 640 

Treaties, agreements, etc.: 

Aircraft, convention on international rights in, rati- 
fication deposited, 613 

Conflicting claims to enemy property, agreement with 
U. S., entry into force, 772, 1001 

GATT, declaration on the continued application of 
schedules to, ratification deposited, 803 

German external debts, ratification deposited, 693 

Telecommunication convention, international, ratifi- 
cation deposited, 1001 

U. 8S. aid: 

Continuance under Battle Act provisions, 491 
Surplus farm commodities for, 714 
Nuclear weapons. See Atomic energy 


See North Atlantic Council 


OAS. See Organization of American States 
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Oats, limitation on shipments to U. 8.: 
Canadian, 21, 56 
Sources other than Canada, text of proclamation, 56 
Occupation forces. See Armed forces 
Ocean stations program. See North Atlantic ocean stationg 
Off-shore procurement : 
Agreement with Luxembourg, 803 
Program with France, 641 
Program with Spain, 961 
Oil: 
Anglo-Iranian dispute, 214, 279 
Iranian negotiations with private companies, 583 
Turkish resources, 286 
Opium protocol (1953), ratifications deposited, Panama 
and Canada, 851, 884 
Organization of American States: 
Benefits extended to through Executive order, 951 
Collective security system, address (Dreier), 830 
Communist intervention in Guatemala, possible action 
on, 939, 981, 982 
Council functions, resolution of 10th Inter-American 
Conference, 638, 676 
Formation and relationship to Pan American Union, 951 
Pan American Day address before (Holland), 675 
Peaceful settlement procedures, 983 
Secretary General, resignation of Dr. Lleras Camargo, 
637, 675 
Technical assistance program, 237, 238, 636 


Pace, Mrs. Pearl Carter, member, War Claims Commis- 
sion, 24 
Pacific area (see also Asia and individual countries) : 
Collective security (see also Mutual defense), 515, 516, 
782, 971, 985 
U. 8. policy in, address (Murphy), 430 
Pacific Fisheries Commission, North, 165, 297, 327, 515 
Pacific Salmon Fisheries, International, appointment of 
U. S. member, 640 
Pacific trust territory : 
U. S. administration, 930, 978 
U. S. atomic tests in Pacific, Marshallese complaint to 
U. N., 886, 887 
Pakistan : 
Export-Import Bank loan, 370 
Income-tax exemption for visiting businessmen, 158 
India, relations with: 
Address (Jernegan), 446 
Kashmir problem, 333, 979 
International Bank loans, 371, 991 
Treaties, agreements, etc. : 
Copyright convention, universal, accession deposited, 
1001 
GATT, third protocol of rectifications and modifica- 
tions to texts of schedules, signed, 1001 
German external debts, ratification deposited, 693 


Mutual defense assistance agreement with U. S., | 


signed and entry into force, 850, 929 
Turkey, joint communique on security, 327, 333n, 400, 
401: 


Addresses and’ statements: Byroade, 441, 442; Dulles, © 


581, 923 ; Jernegan, 444, 595 
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Pakistan—Continued 

U. 8S. economic and technical aid, 147, 366, 369, 433, 489, 
760 

U. 8S. military aid, 214, 351: 

Addresses: Allen, 866; Jernegan, 444, 598, 594, 595 
Pakistan request for, 333n, 447 
President Eisenhower’s letter to Prime Minister 
Nehru explaining, 400 (text), 447, 448, 594 
Statements: Dulles, 581; Eisenhower, 401 (text), 441, 
447 
U. S. wheat shipments, 369, 489; termination, 760 
Palestine Conciliation Commission, 96, 329, 332 
Palestine question : 

Addresses and statements: Byroade, 708, 761; Howard, 
328; Jenkins, 629; Johnston, 788; Lodge, 651; Sanger, 
210, 211, 212, 214 

Arab case and Israeli case, 629, 630, 631 

Arab refugees. See Arab refugees and Jordan River 

Israeli bus, ambush in Negev, 554 

Jordan Valley project. See Jordan River 

Qibiya incident, 212, 329, 330, 331, 651 

Shipping restrictions, Israeli complaint against Egypt, 
569 

U. N. observation system, 979 

Pan American Day: 
Addresses (Holland), 675, 677 
Proclamation, 564 
Pan American Railway Congress, VIII, accomplishments, 
167 
Pan American Railway Congress Association, member, 
U. 8S. national commission, 963 
Pan American Sanitary Organization, 238, 692 
Pan American Union, relationship to OAS, 951 
Panama: 

Opium protocol (1953), ratification deposited, 852 

Sewerage facilities in Colon Free Zone area, agreement 
regarding, entry into force, 803 

U. S. Ambassador, confirmation, 298 

Pandit, Mme. Vijaya Lakshmi, communication to mem- 
bers regarding reconvening 8th session of U. N. Gen- 
eral Assembly, 256 

Panmunjom, Korea, negotiations for political conference. 
See Korea 

Paraguay: 

Ambassador to U. S., credentials, 511 

U. S. resumption of diplomatic relations with, 800 

Parker, Jameson, press statement on U. S. policy in Indo- 
china, 623 

Passports : 

Increase in number issued, 999 

Recommendations of Commission on Foreign Economic 
Policy to facilitate issuance, 194 

Patent Appeal Board, establishment by Allied High Com- 
mission for Germany, 913 

Patterson, Morehead : 

Chairman, U. S. committee for United Nations Day, 
567, 771 

Deputy U. 8S. representative on U. N. Disarmament 
Commission, 850 

Peace, addresses : 

Building a cooperative peace through international un- 
derstanding (Eisenhower), 699, 899 

Peace and security in the H-bomb age (Wainhouse), 983 
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Peace observation mission, Thai request for. See Thai- 
land 
Peace treaty, Japan. See Japan 
Peaceful settlement of disputes. See Disputes. 
Percy, Charles H., request for President’s views on eco- 
nomic policy proposals, 841 
Perkins, Warwick, member, Mixed Electoral Commission, 
Sudan, 213, 281n 
Personnel, Public Committee on, formation and ist meet- 
ing, 413; report on, 1002 
Peru: 
Ecuadoran boundary dispute, conciliation, 468, 678 
Haya de la Torre asylum case, 634 
GATT, declaration on continued application of sched- 
ules, signature, 773 
Petroleum. See Oil 
Peurifoy, John E., confirmation as U. S. Ambassador to 
Guatemala, 298 
Philippines : 
Geneva Conference, invitation to, 347 
Military talks with U. 8., statements (Dulles) 864, 948 
Mutual defense treaty with U. 8S. See under Mutual 
defense treaties 
Position on Communist threat to Southeast Asia, 623 
Trade, inter-island, proposed sale of U. S. merchant 
vessels for, 571 
Trade with Japan, 294, 295 
Trade with U. S.: 
Reciprocal extension of free-trade period, 802 
Trade agreement, proposals for modification, 566 
U. 8. technical aid, budget recommendations, 147 
Phillips, William, opinion on effect of security program 
on Foreign Service, 169 
Phleger, Herman: 
International law, address on recent developments 
in, 196 
U. N. awards case, U. S. oral argument, 963 
Pic6, Rafael, technical aid work, 373 
Pierson, Warren Lee, resignation as U. 8. delegate to 
Tripartite Commission on German Debts, 69 
Poland: 
Consulates general in U. S., closing, 352 
Division of, Molotov-Ribbentrop Pact (1939), 819, 943 
NNSC, false allegations by Polish member against U. N. 
Command in Korea, 941, 944, 977 
Ship, U. S. rejection of charge of interception of, 824 
Political Community, European, projected, 141, 558 
Political conference, Korea. See Geneva Conference: 
Korean phase and under Korea 
Postal convention, universal, ratifications deposited, 693, 
733, 808, 965 
Potsdam agreement, creation of Council of Foreign Min- 
isters, 223 
Potthoff, Heinz, remarks upon U. 8S. loan to European Coal 
and Steel Community, 672 
Praca, Polish tanker, U. 8S. rejection of Polish charge of 
interception, 824 
Press: 
Address (Eisenhower), 699 
Censorship, statements: Eisenhower, 701; Hotchkis, 
682 ; Lodge, 849 
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Press—Continued 
Journalists, U. 8., kidnapped by Chinese Communists, 
685 
U. N. as world forum, 723 
Price-support program : 
‘Tung imports, effect on, investigation, 839 
Wool imports, effect on, recommendations of President, 
393 
Prisoners of war, Korea: 
American prisoners, reported transfer to Soviet custody, 
U. 8. and Soviet notes, 785 
Communist prisoners, disturbances by, 61, 92 
Custodian forces, India : 
Arrival in Korea, 92 
Commended, 334, 866 
Transfer of prisoners, 295 
Exchange of : 
Addresses: Dean, 16; Martin, 546 
Indian attempt to reconvene 8th session of U. N. Gen- 
eral Assembly, 256 
U. N. Command reports, 30, 31, 64, 92, 652 
Mistreatment by Communists, 200, 201, 860, 976 
Nonrepatriated, release of: 
Addresses and statements: Dulles, 153; Eisenhower, 
901; Hull, 90, 152; Key, 977; Lodge, 153; Phleger, 
201, 206; Robertson, 151, 400; Swedish and Swiss 
members, NNRC, 115; Wadsworth, 153 
Exchange of correspondents between U. N. Com- 
mander and Chairman, NNRC, 90, 113, 115, 153, 
154, 295 
U. N. Command report, 31 
Prisoners of war, treatment. 
Private enterprise : 

In Latin America: 
Addresses: Bohan, 876; Woodward, 234 
Report of Milton Eisenhower, 159, 235, 360, 381, 764 

In U. 8., addresses: Eisenhower and Dulles, 887; Hol- 
land, 766 

Private investment capital. 
capital 
Proclamations by the President : 

Oats shipments to U. S., limitation, 56 

Pan American Day, 564 

Rye imports, quota, 565 

Tariff concessions to Uruguay, 53 

Trade agreement with Uruguay, termination, 733 

World Trade Week, 801 

Procurement, off-shore : 

Agreement with Luxembourg, 803 

Program with France, 641 

Program with Spain, 961 ' 

Propaganda, Communist. See under Communism and 
Soviet Socialist Republics, Union of 

Protection of U. 8S. citizens abroad. See United States 
citizens 

Public Committee on Personnel, 413, 1002 

Publications : 

Congress, lists of current legislation on foreign policy, 
102, 337, 483, 534, 571, 633, 694, 810, 825, 842, 925, 953, 
999, 1000 

Foreign Relations of the United States, released : 

1936, vol. I (General, British Commonwealth), 654 
1936, vol. II (Europe), 852 
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See Geneva conventions 
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Publications—Continued 
Foreign Relations of the United States, released—Con, 
1936, vol. III (Near East and Africa) , 328 
1936, vol. IV (Far East), 734 
1936, vol. V (American Republics), 965 
1937, vol. I (General), 1006 
1937, vol. II (British Commonwealth, Europe, Near 
East, and Africa), 966 
German Foreign Policy Documents, 1918-45 (The War 
Years, Sept. 4, 1989--Mar. 18, 1940), released, 1005 
Rumanian Legation in U. S., ban on publications of, 47 
State Department, lists of recent releases, 142, 338, 402, 
414, 453, 494, 614, 853 
United Nations, lists of current documents, 34, 67, 131, 
174, 526, 573, 607, 645, 679, 715, 854, 888, 993 
Puerto Cortes, Honduras, U. 8. consular agency closed, 
654 
Puerto Rico: 
Address (Lord) before Legislative Assembly, 372 
U. S. policy toward possible independence, 255 
Purchase agreement with Japan. See Agricultural 
surpluses 


Qibiya, Jordan, raid by Israeli forces, 212, 329, 330, 331, 
631, 651 


Radar installations for joint U.S.-Canadian air defense, 
639 
Radford, Admiral Arthur, quoted, 849 
Radio Free Europe (see also Broadcasting), Czech counter- 
measures, 320 
Railway Congress, VIII Pan American, accomplishments, 
167 
Railway Congress Association, Pan American, member, 
U. S. national commission, 963 
Randall, Clarence B. : 
Foreign Economic Policy Commission report. 
Foreign Economic Policy Commission 
Special White House consultant, appointment, 195n, 325 
U. S. measures to facilitate international travel, letter 
on, 997 
Raw materials, international trade in: 
Recommendations of Commission on Foreign Economie 
Policy, 189, 191, 192 
Recommendations of President to Congress, 605 
Reconstruction and Development, International Bank for, 
See International Bank for Reconstruction and De 
velopment 
Reconstruction Finance Corp., liquidation of certain af- 
fairs of, transmittal to Congress of Reorganization 
Plan No. 2, 818 
Red Cross, International, statement on International Red 
Cross Day (Smith), 787 
Red Cross hospital for Korea, German, agreement for, 270, 
568 
Reed, Representative Daniel A., foreign economic policy 
minority report, 321n 
Reed, Harry, food survey, Pakistan, 369 
Refugee Survey Commission to the Near East, report, 95, 
210 
Refugees and displaced persons: 
Arab refugees. See Arab refugees 
German, from East Zone, 206, 225, 754, 787, 825 


See 
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Refugees and displaced persons—Continued 
Intergovernmental Committee for European Migration. 
See Intergovernmental Committee for European 
Migration 
Netherlands, migration to U. 8., 714, 797, 798 
Refugee Relief Act (1953), operation, address (Auer- 
bach), 797 
Trieste, British-U. S. Zone, 129 
U. S. voluntary relief, article (Ringland), 385, 388, 389, 
390, 392 
Regional arrangements (see also Collective security ; Euro- 
pean Defense Community; European treaty for col- 
lective security ; Middle East Defense Organization ; 
Mutual defense ; North Atlantic Treaty Organization ; 
and Organization of American States), address (By- 
roade), 441 
Relief, war, voluntary contributions, article (Ringland), 
384 
Relief and rehabilitation. See Arab refugees; Intergov- 
ernmental Committee for European Migration; Ref- 
ugees and displaced persons; United Nations Relief 
and Works Agency; and individual countries 
Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1954, text and transmittal to 
Congress, 811, 812 
Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 1954, text and transmittal 
to Congress, 813, 814 
Reuter, Ernst, economic needs of Berlin, appeal for, 588 
Reynosa, Mexico, U. 8. consulate to be closed, 852 
Rhee, Syngman : 
Conference with Ambassador Dean on Geneva Confer- 
ence, 708 
Mutual defense treaty, U. S. and Korea, negotiation, 
132, 133 
Richards, James P., statements: 
Jordan River project, 211 
Relationship of U. N. General Assembly and Adminis- 
trative Tribunal, 34, 482 
Rifai, Abdul M., credentials as Ambassador of Jordan to 
U. S., 24 
Rihand Dam project, India, 597 
Riley, Russell L., address on educational exchange pro- 
gram, 162 
Ringland, Arthur C., article on voluntary foreign aid 
(1939-53), 383 
Rio treaty. See Inter-American treaty of reciprocal 
assistance 
Road traffic convention and protocol : 
Actions on, 884 
Article (Kelly, Eliot), 117 
Robbins, Robert R., designation in State Department, 694 
Robertson, Walter S., addresses : 
China, Faith in the Future of, 398 
Far East, U. S. responsibilities in, 348 
Japan: 
U. S.-Japanese friendship, 547 
U. S. policy toward, 229 
Korea, Our Victory in, 149 
North Pacific Fisheries Commission meeting, 297 
Scandinavian cultural exhibition in U. S., opening, 202 
Romulo, Carlos P., establishment of Council for U. 8.- 
Philippine mutual defense matters, 973 
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Ruanda-Urundi: 
Road traffic convention, application to, 884 
Trusteeship administration, article (Gerig), 717, 719 
Rumania: 
Anniversary of national holiday, 755 
Georgescu boys, freed, 640 
Jews, persecution, statement (Murphy), 914 
Publications of Legation in U. 8., ban on, 47 
Russell, Francis H., address on American diplomacy, 207 
Rye imports: 
Investigation, 22 
Quota, proclamation establishing, 565 
Ryukyu Islands (Amami-Oshima group), U. S. relinquish- 
ment of rights under Japanese peace treaty, 17, 515 


Safety of life at sea convention, acceptance deposited by 
Nicaragua, 929 
St. Lawrence Seaway: 
Address (Morton), 363, 364 
Legislation enacted, remarks (Eisenhower, Wiley, Fer- 
guson, Dondero), 796 
President’s message to Congress regarding, 78 
St. Lawrence Seaway Development Corp., designation of 
Secretary of Defense to direct, 959 
Salaried Employees and Professional Workers, Advisory 
Committee of ILO, U. 8S. delegation, 772 
Salmon Fisheries, Pacific, appointment of U. S. member, 
640 
Saltzman, Charles E., nomination as Under Secretary of 
State for Administration, 1002 
San Luis Potosf, Mexico, U. 8S. consulate to be closed, 852 
San Marino, party to Statute of International Court of 
Justice, 613 
Sanger, Richard H., address on U. 8. policy in Middle East 
during 1953, 209 
Sio Paulo, Brazil, International Film Festival, 298 
Saudi Arabia: 
Death of King, message (Eisenhower), 212 
Export-Import Bank loan, 370, 553, 731 
U. S. Ambassador, confirmation, 298 
U. S. economic and technical aid, 367, 433, 553 
U. S. relations, statement (Eisenhower), 274 
Scandinavia, cultural exhibition in U. S., address (Rob- 
ertson), 202 
Schoenfeld, Rudolph E., confirmation as U. 8S. Ambassador 
to Colombia, 298 
Scissors and shears, retention of present duty on, 840 
Seamen, able, convention on certification of, U. 8. ratifica- 
tion registered, 693 
Sears, Mason, statements on African trust territories, 298, 
836, 453 
Secretariat, U. N., documents listed, 715, 888 
Securities, Belgian, in Germany, registration require- 


ments, 673 

Securities, West German, U. 8S. restoration of trading in, 
159 

Security, collective. See Collective security and Mutual 
defense 


Security, national: 
Foreign policy objective, 
Smith, 263 


addresses: Murphy, 288; 
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Security, national—Continued 
Personnel investigations, State Department. See State 
Department 
President’s messages to Congress, 78, 143 
Security Council, U. N. (see also United Nations) : 
Decrease in power, 252 
Documents listed, 34, 131, 526, 607, 715, 993 
Membership provisions, proposed changes, 171, 451 
Palestine question, action on. See Jordan River and 
Palestine question 
Trieste problem, postponement, 70 
Voting procedure: 
Proposed changes, 171, 172, 173, 451 
Soviet Union, use of veto, 460, 643, 645, 916, 937, 974, 
975n, 984, 986, 989 
Selection Boards, Foreign Service, meeting and member- 
ship, 529 
Self-determination. See under Colonialism 
Semenov, Vladimir, refusal to restore interzonal freedom 
of movement in Germany, 509, 879 
Senate, U.S. See Congress 
Shaw, G. Howland, opinion on effect of security program 
on Foreign Service, 169 
Ships and shipping: 
Brazilian coastal shipping, proposed sale of U. S. vessels 
for, 533, 952 
China, loan of U. S. destroyers to, 398, 568 
China, loan of U. 8. small naval craft, agreement for, 
965 
Egyptian shipping restrictions, Israeli complaint, 569 
Japan, loan of U. 8S. naval vessels to, agreement for, 929, 
965 
Load line convention, international, actions on, 929 
Philippines, inter-island trade, proposed sale of U. S. 
merchant vessels for, 571 
Polish tanker, U. S. rejection of charges of interception 
of, 824 
Safety of life at sea convention, action on, 929 
Soviet return to U. S. of lend-lease vessels. See Lend- 
lease vessels 
U. 8S. maritime policy, address (Bohan), 875 
Warships: 
Agreement with Cuba to facilitate informal visits, 
renewal, 884 
U. 8S. and British warships, courtesy visits to Istan- 
bul, Soviet protests, 278 
Shivers, Allan, visit to Korea, 836 
Simpson, Representative Richard M., foreign economic 
policy minority report, 321n 
Sinai Peninsula, irrigation project, 99, 553 
Slave labor. See Forced labor 
Slavery convention of 1926, protocol amending: 
Acceptance, Finland, 773 
Signature, 567, 773 
Slezak, John, address, Niagara Falls Remedial Project, 
954 
Small Business Administration, transfer of functions 
from Reconstruction Finance Corp., 813 
Smith, David S., designation in State Department, 483 
Smith, Senator H. Alexander, reply (Morton) to inquiry 
regarding need for Senate action on mutual defense 
assistance agreement with Japan, 570 
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Smith, Walter Bedell: 
Addresses, statements, etc. : 


Arab refugee problem, 97 

Current international problems, progress toward 
solving, 358 

European Coal and Steel Community, U. 8. loan to, 
672 


EDC treaty, Netherlands deposit of ratification, 433 
Foreign policy for the “long haul,” 263 
Geneva Conference: Indochina, 589, 783, 944; Korea, 
915, 940; U. 8S. goals, 744 
Lithuanian independence day, 320 
Red Cross Day, International, 787 
Correspondence : 
Canadian oats, limitation on shipments to U. S8., 21 
Reply to Arthur H. Dean regarding unavailability for 
Geneva Conference, 398 
Geneva Conference, chairman, U. 8S. delegation, 739 
Smith-Mundt Act. See Educational exchange program 
Solidarity, declaration of. See under Inter-American 
Conference 
Somaliland, narcotic drugs, 1948 protocol to convention, 
extension to, 693 
South Africa, Union of: 
Geneva Conference, invitation to, 347 
Treaties, agreements, etc., ratifications deposited : 
German external debts, 693 
Postal convention, universal, 733 
Sugar agreement, international, 733 
Telecommunication convention, international, 773 
South Asia and Southeast Asia. See Asia 
South Pacific Commission, agreement relating to fre 
quency of sessions, signed, 852 
Southworth, Winthrop M., Jr., designation in State De 
partment, 774 
Soviet bloc countries : 
Arms shipment to Guatemala, 835 
Forced labor, report of U. N. ad hoc committee, state 
ments: Dulles, 422; Hotchkis, 804; Key, 976; Lodge, 
849 
Popular resistance in, 823 
U. N. specialized agencies, policy toward, 828, 829 
U. 8. export policy : 
East-West trade, Battle Act report, 843 
Export-license requirements, 157 


Recommendations of Commission on Foreign Eco © 


nomic Policy, 194 
Statements by Secretary Weeks, 111, 321 
Soviet Socialist Republics, 
munism) : 
Aggression. See Communism 


Aircraft of, alleged destruction by U. 8. over Manchuria, | 


U. S. and Soviet notes, 408, 410, 412 
Atomic policy : 
Control of weapons, 757, 758 
Progress in development, address (Strauss), 660 


Talks with U. S. 9, 80, 82, 110, 465, 622, 661, 977, 987 © 
Austrian Government, allegations against, U. S. con- 


cern, 824 

Austrian state treaty, proposals for. 
Ministers’ Meeting 

Censorship practices, 682, 686 
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Soviet Socialist Republics, Union of—Continued 
China, Communist : 
Alliance with, addresses, etc.: Jenkins, 624, 625, 859; 
Martin, 544, 545 
Five-power conference, Soviet attempts to include, 
81, 181, 182, 183, 222, 223, 292, 346, 404, 405, 739 
Membership on U. N. Disarmament Subcommittee, 
Soviet proposal for, 688 
Disarmament : 
Member, U. N. Disarmament Subcommittee, 687, 688 
Obstructionist measures, 786, 985, 986, 987, 988 
Position on, 757, 758 
“Divide and conquer” policy, 148, 362, 460, 562, 900 
Economic conditions, ECE survey, 611 
Beonomic policies, address (Merchant), 823 
Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, absorption, 267, 269, 942 
Europe, Western, policy in, 4, 6, 8, 148, 461 
BDO, verbal attacks on, 180, 265, 314, 344, 362, 757, 758, 
822, 880 
European treaty for collective security, proposals for. 
See European treaty for collective security 
Five-power conference with Communist China, attempts 
for, 81, 181, 182, 183, 222, 223, 292, 346, 404, 405, 739 
Forced labor, report of U. N. ad hoc committee, state- 
ments: Dulles, 422; Hotchkis, 804; Key, 976; Lodge, 
849 
Foreign Ministers’ Meeting in Berlin. 
Ministers’ Meeting 
Freedom of information, charges against U. S. in Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, refutation (Hotchkis), 685, 
730, 809 
Geneva Conference. See Geneva Conference 
Germany: 
Objectives in, address (Conant), 754 
Unification, proposals for. See Foreign Ministers’ 
Meeting 
Germany, Hast, claim of “sovereignty” for, 511, 588, 670 
Germany, West, assassination plots, U. S. protest, 671, 
715 
Greece, “peace offensive” in, 276 
Korea: 
American prisoners of war, denial of transfer to 
Soviet custody, 785 
Soviet obstructions to unification, statement (Dulles), 
704 
Middle East and South Asia, policy in, addresses: 
Jenkins, 629 ; Jernegan, 444 
Military strength, address (Merchant), 821 
Molotov-Ribbentrop Pact (1939), 819, 943 
NATO, verbal attacks on, 226, 268, 312, 313, 344, 358, 
562, 759 
Personal freedom, restriction on, address (Streibert), 
203 


See Foreign 








Power system, address (Merchant), 819 
Prisoners of war, attitude toward, 201 


| Propaganda (see also under Communism) : 


India, 593 
Middle East, 709 
Propaganda machine, address (Streibert), 206 
Underdeveloped countries, 828, 829 
Use of U.N. for, 828 

Thai request for peace observation mission, veto in 
Security Council, 936, 974, 975n 
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Soviet Socialist Republics, Union of—Continued 
Threat to free world, 440, 484, 819 
Treaties, agreements, etc., ratifications deposited : 
Geneva prisoners of war conventions, 1001 
Genocide convention, 884 
Sugar agreement, international, 733 
Turkish Straits problem, proposals and protests, 277 
United Nations, denunciation and rejection of authority 
of, 915, 916, 917 
UNESCO, constitution of, signature and deposit of 
acceptance, 884 
U. N. specialized agencies, policy toward, 828, 829, 884, 
980 
U. N. trusteeship administration, criticism of, 717 
U. 8. air and naval bases in Greece, protest, 277 
U. 8S. aircraft, destruction over Sea of Japan, U. 8. 
note, 408, 409 
U. S.-Hungarian plane incident (1951), Soviet conduct 
regarding, U. S. application to International Court 
of Justice, 449, 450 (text) 
U. S. lend-lease vessels. See Lend-lease vessels 
U. 8S. private investment abroad, false charges con- 
cerning, 730 
Veto, use in Security Council, 460, 643, 645, 916, 937, 
974, 975n, 984, 986, 989 
Spain: 
Economic and military arrangements with U. S.: 
Agreements: FOA report, 488; addresses (Dunn), 
476, 960 
FOA allocations, 641, 960 
U. 8. bases in, statements (Dulles), 580, 922 
Visits of officials to U. 8., 962 
World Meteorological Organization convention, appli- 
cation to Spanish Guinea and Spanish Zone of Mo- 
rocco, 733 
Special Refugee Survey Commission to the Near Dast, 
interim report on Arab refugee situation, 95, 210 
Specialized agencies, U. N. (see also name of agency) : 
Coordination system, possible improvement, 451 
Soviet policy toward, 828, 829, 980 
U. 8. contributions, 371, 550 
Work of, addresses (Key), 396, 827, 980 
Spekke, Arnolds, letters of appointment as Chargé in 
U. 8. of Republic of Latvia, 882 
Stassen, Harold E.: 
Addresses, statements, etc. : 
Berlin, need for financial aid, 587 
East-West trade talks with U. K. and France, 563 
Hong Kong fire victims, emergency relief for, 87 
Pakistan, completion of wheat shipments to, 760 
Technical aid program: Address, 871; announcement 
on cooperation of voluntary agencies, 674 
U. 8. aid to Europe, 485 
Reports and recommendations: 
Battle Act operations, report to Congress (July—Dec. 
1953), 843 
Continuance of U. 8. aid under Battle Act provisions, 
recommendations, 491 
Visit to Near East and South Asia (1953), 209, 275 
Visit to Southeast Asia and Pacific (1954), 333 
State Department (see also Foreign Service) : 
Appointments, confirmations, etc., 169, 338, 374, 413, 488, 
694, 774, 814, 966, 1004 
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State Department (see also Foreign Service)—Continued 
Educational exchange program. See Educational ex- 
change program 
Foreign affairs, conduct of, President’s message to Con- 
gress, 147 
Foreign Buildings Architectural Advisory Board, estab- 
lishment, 169 
Inspection service, 413, 774 
Organizational changes, 413 
Passports, 194, 999 
Personnel security program: 
Investigative procedures, address (McLeod), 469 
Effect on Foreign Service, statement (Dulles), 169 
Publications. See Publications 
Resignations and retirements, 374, 774 
Wriston report, correspondence (Dulles, 
1002 
State Governors, U. S., visit to Korea, 273, 836 
State of the Union address (Eisenhower), 75, 274 
Status of forces, status of international military head- 
quarters, and status of NATO, national representa- 
tives and international staff, agreements and protocol, 
198, 693, 694, 1001 
Steel agreement, U. S. and India, 156, 369 
Strategic materials: 
Battle Act operations (July—Dec. 1953), report to Con- 
gress, 843 
Continuance of aid to certain countries under Battle 
Act, 491 
Defined, 843 
Recommendations of 10th Inter-American Conference, 
636 
Stockpiling, President’s budget message to Congress, 145 
Strauss, Lewis L.: 
Hydrogen-bomb tests in the Pacific, statement, 548, 926 
Peaceful use of atomic energy, President Eisenhower’s 
proposals, address, 659 
Streibert, Theodore C., address, Soil of Freedom, 203 
Stuart, R. Douglas, address on U. S.-Canadian relations, 
18 
Student-exchange program. See Educational exchange 
program 
Students, Chinese, in U. S., statement issued at Geneva 
Conference concerning, 949 
Submarines, atomic, launching, 144, 303 
Sudan, Anglo-Egyptian : 
Controversy, article (Howard), 280 
Elections, 213 
Suez Base negotiations, addresses: Howard, 281; Sanger, 
213 
Sugar agreement, international: 
Advantages and status, 493 
Ratifications and accessions, 525, 733, 773 
Sullivan, Representative Leonor, letter to Secretary Dulles 
regarding coffee-price increase, 257 
Suomela, Arnie J., appointment on fisheries commissions, 
640 
Surinam, U. 8S. technical aid, survey and agreement, 89, 
733 
Surplus agricultural commodities. 
pluses 
Suydam, Henry, press statement on atomic energy con- 
versations with Soviet Union, 80 
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Sweden: 
Cultural exhibition in U. S., address (Robertson), 29 
NNRC, position on unrepatriated prisoners of war, 115 
NNSC, refutation of Communist charges against U, XN. 
Command, 941, 944, 977 
Ocean stations agreement, accession deposited, 884 
U. S. Ambassador, confirmation, 414 
Switzerland: 
German external debts, agreement on, ratification de 
posited, 693 
International Red Cross Day, 787 
NNRGO, position on unrepatriated prisoners of war, 115 
NNSC, refutation of Communist charges against U. NX, 
Command, 941, 944, 977 
Syria (see also Palestine question) : 
Arab refugee problem, 96, 97, 98, 553 
Jordan Valley project. See Jordan River 


Tanganyika, East Africa, progress toward self-determi- 
nation: article (Gerig), 717, 719; statement (Sears), 
453 
Tariff policy, U. S.: 
Basic principles, address (Hensel), 919 
Concession to Uruguay, proclamation of, 53 
President’s economic report to Congress, 221 
President’s recommendations to Congress on foreign 
economic policy, 603 
Reciprocal reduction of barriers, address (Holland), 
767 
Recomendations of Commission on Foreign Economic 
Policy, 191, 192, 323, 324, 517, 603, 847 
Scissors and shears, President’s decision not to increase 
duty on, 840 
Tung imports, effect on price-support program, investi- 
gation, 839 
Wool imports, recommendations of President concern- 
ing price-support program, 381, 393 
Tariffs and trade, general agreement on: 
Continued application of schedules, declaration on, ac 
tions on, 525, 773, 803 
India, request for renegotiation of tariff concessions, 
406 
Japan: 
Benefits of accession, 233 


Commercial policy pending accession, text of decision q 


and declarations, 154, 514 
Recommendations of Commission of Foreign Economic 
Policy and President’s message to Congress, 193, 324, 
604, 841 
Rectifications and modifications to texts of schedules, 
actions on— 
Second protocol, 803 
Third protocol, 525, 773, 803, 852, 965, 1001 
Uruguay, accession, 53 
Work commended, 512 
Tax incentives for U. 8. investors abroad: 


President’s budget message to Congress, 237, 428, 429, ( 


729 

President’s recommendations to Congress on foreign 
economic policy, 604, 842, 999 

Recommendations of Commission on Foreign Economic 
Policy, 190, 191, 192, 324 
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Tax treatment of the forces and their members, conven- 
tion between U. S., U. K., France, and Federal Re- 
public of Germany, German deposit of ratification, 
653 

Taxation, double, avoidance of. See Double taxation 

Teacher-exchange program. See Educational exchange 
program 

Technical assistance program, U. N. See under United 
Nations 

Technical cooperation, OAS, action by 10th Inter-Ameri- 
can Conference, 636 

Technical cooperation program, U. 8S. See Mutual se- 
curity and assistance programs 

Technical missions to U. S., Japanese, agreement for, 568 

Telecommunication convention, international, accessions 
and ratifications deposited 773, 1001 

Telecommunication policy, U. S., address (Black), 83 

Territorial asylum, convention on, 634 

Thailand : 

Communist threat to, statement (Dulles), 43 
Geneva Conference, invitation to, 347 
Military talks with U. S., statements (Dulles), 864, 948 
Peace observation mission, request for : 
Addresses and statements: Dulles, 936, 974; Lodge, 
974 
Thai draft resolution, 975 
Position on Communist threat to Southeast Asia, 590, 
623 
U.N. technical aid program, 373 

Thermonuclear tests. See Atomic energy. 

Thimayya, Gen. K. S., correspondence with Gen. Hull on 
release of nonrepatriated prisoners of war, Korea, 90, 
113, 115, 153 

Thornton, Dan, visit to Korea, 273, 836 

Three powers, convention on relations with Germany, 
German ratification, 653 

Thurston, Ray L., designation in State Department, 966 

Thurston, Walter, chairman, U. S.-Mexican Migratory 
Labor Commission, 565 

Timberman, Maj. Gen. Thomas §., efforts to restore free- 
dom of movement in Germany, 509, 510 

Tin agreement, international : 

Article (Nichols) , 239 
U. S. position, 393 

Togoland, British, progress toward self-rule, 336, 718 

Togoland, French, administration as trust territory, 716 
718 

Token Import Plan, British, extension, 123 

Tourism. See Travel, international 

Trade (see also Economic policy and relations, U. 8.) : 

Agricultural surpluses. See Agricultural surpluses 

American republics, trade with, addresses: Cabot, 48; 
Holland, 767; Woodward, 235 

Battle Act controls, 491, 843 

China, Communist, embargo on exports to, 41, 42, 111, 
112, 194, 563, 626, 845, 848, 861 

Commercial samples and advertising material, interna- 
tional convention to facilitate importation, Indo- 
nesian accession deposited, 965 

Commercial treaties. See Commercial treaties 

East-West trade: 
Battle Act, 491, 843 
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Trade—Continued 
East-West trade—Continued 
Message of President to Congress, 606 
Recommendations of Foreign Economic Policy Com- 
mission, 194 
Talks, U. S., U. K., and France, 563 
European trade, economic survey by ECE, 608 
Export-Import Bank loans. See Export-Import Bank 
Export-licensing regulations, U. S., 157, 321 
Foreign Economic Policy Commission report. See For- 
eign Economic Policy Commission 
FOA report to Congress (June 30-Dec. 31, 1953), 485 
Imports. See Imports 
Japanese trade. See Japan 
Merchandise, convention on uniformity of nomencla- 
ture for classification of, U. 8S. withdrawal, 929 
Military policy, U. S., effect on foreign trade, address 
(Hensel), 919 
North Korea, embargo on exports to, 111, 112, 194, 563, 
845 
Philippine trade. See Philippines 
President’s economic reports to Congress, 219, 321, 602 
Price instability in primary commodities, statement 
(Hotchkis), 726 
Soviet bloc, U. S. export policy, 111, 157, 194, 321, 845 
Strategic materials. See Strategic materials 
Sugar agreement, international, 493 
Tariff policy, U.S. See Tariff policy 
Tariffs and trade, general agreement on. 
and trade 
Tin exports under international tin agreement, 245 
U. K., Token Import Plan, extension, 123 
War materials, convictions for illegal export, 567 
World Trade Week, proclamation, 801 
Trade agreements: 
Ecuador, possible amendment of agreement, 173 
Escape clauses, report on: 
Message of President to Congress, 173, 603 
Recommendation of Commission on Foreign Economic 
Policy, 193 
Scissors and shears, investigation of concessions on and 
decision not to increase duty, 840 
Uruguay, termination of agreement, 732 
Trade Agreements Act (see also Tariffs and trade, general 
agreement on) : 
Extension, 220 
Recommendations of Commission on Foreign Economic 
Policy and President’s recommendations to Congress, 
193, 603, 841, 842 
Trade and Economic Affairs, Joint U. S8.-Canada Commit- 
tee, meeting and communique, 364, 511 
Transportation (see also Ships and Shipping) : 
Pan American Railway Congress, VIII, 167, 963 
Road traffic convention and protocol, 117, 884 
Travel, international: 
Americans abroad, article (Colligan), 663 
Facilitation, U. S. measures, letter (Randall to Javits), 
997 
Motor traffic, standardization and simplification of regu- 
lations, 117, 884, 998 
Recommendations of Commission on Foreign Economic 
Policy, 194 
Recommendations of President to Congress, 606, 842 
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Travel, international—Continued 
U. 8S. customs simplification, 192, 604, 842, 998 
Visa fees and tourist charges, agreement with El Salva- 
dor for abolishment, 773 
Treaties, agreements, etc., international (for specific 
treaty, see country or subject) : 
Bilateral economic treaties, U. 8. and other countries, 
listed, 443 
Bricker amendment, text and views of President, 195 
Current actions on, listed, 525, 567, 613, 653, 693, 733, 
773, 803, 851, 884, 929, 965, 1001 
Educational exchange, operation under executive agree- 
ments, 889 
Foreign investments, negotiation of treaties for protec- 
tion of, 729 
Technical assistance agreements, provisions, 551 
Tribunal, Administrative, U. N., relationship to General 
Assembly, request for advisory opinion of Court in 
U. N. awards case, 34, 199, 482, 963 
Trieste, Free Territory of, report on administration of 
British-U. 8S. Zone, 124 
Trieste, Zone B, agreement on German external debts, 
accession deposited, 733 
Trieste problem, postponement of Security Council dis- 
cussion, 70 
Tripartite Commission on German Debts, completion of 
work and resignation of U. 8. delegate, 69 
Tripartite Pact (Greece, Turkey, Yugoslavia), 248, 276, 
365, 441 
Troops, U. 8. See Armed forces 
Tropical Tuna Commission, Inter-American, appointment 
of U. 8. commissioner, 640 
Trust territories (see also Colonialism) : 
Africa. See under Africa 
Pacific. See Pacific trust territory 
Trusteeship Council, U. N.: 
Documents listed, 69, 174, 645, 679, 854 
14th session, U. 8. representative and advisers, 930 
Trusteeship system, operation, 716 
Tsuzuki, Dr. Masao, visit to U. S., 791 
Tubman, William V. S., visit to U. S., 795 
Tuna Commission, Tropical, Inter-American, appointment 
of U. 8. commissioner, 640 
Tuna industry, Japan, unharmed by radioactivity, 598 
Tung imports, investigation of effect on price-support pro- 
gram, 839 
Tunisian situation, article (Howard), 332 
Turkey : 
Copper shipments to Czechoslovakia, 493 
Economic progress, statement (Anderson), 284 
Export-Import Bank loans, 370, 553, 731 
Geneva Conference, invitation to, 347 
Geneva conventions “n prisoners of war (1949), ratifica- 
tion deposited, 773 
International Bank loans, 286, 371, 407, 551, 553 
Investment legislation, 285n, 486, 551 
NATO, membership, 277, 279, 285, 440, 912 
NATO, protocol on status of international military 
headquarters, ratification deposited, 1001 
NATO, status of forces agreement, accession deposited, 
1001 
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Turkey—Continued 
Pakistan, joint communique on security, 327, 333n, 400, 
401: 
Addresses and statements: Byroade, 441, 442 ; Dulles, 
581, 923 ; Jernegan, 444, 595 
President of, visit to U. S., 24, 162, 213, 284: 
Address before joint session of Congress, 247 
Award of Legion of Merit, 249 
Prime Minister, visit to U. S., 879, 912 
Tripartite Balkan Pact (with Greece and Yugoslavia), 
248, 276, 365, 441 
Turkish Straits problem, Soviet proposals and protests, 
277 
U. S. military and economic aid, 247, 279, 366, 367, 550, 
553, 580, 714, 992; joint communique, 912 


Underdeveloped areas (see also Colonialism) : 
Soviet noncooperation in assistance to, 828, 829 
U. N. aid. See United Nations: Technical assistance 
program 
U. S. economic policy toward (see also Mutual security 
and assistance programs), address and statements: 
Hotchkis, 725; Key, 826 
UNESCO. See United Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization 
Union of South Africa. See South Africa, Union of 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. See Soviet Socialist 
Republics, Union of 
United Fruit Co., expropriation of land in Guatemala, 
U. S. claim and proposed arbitration, 678, 938, 950 
United Kingdom : 
British Commonwealth, Foreign Relations volumes on, 
released, 654, 966 
British Guiana, U. S. technical cooperation survey, 89 
British West Africa, international telecommunication 
convention, accession deposited, 773 
Channel Islands, treaty actions, 693, 733 
Cyprus, statement in U. N. by Greek representative, 276 
Disarmament efforts in U. N., 986 
Disarmament Subcommittee, U. N., member, 687, 688 
East-West trade talks with U. S. and France, 563 
Egypt: 
Controversy with, developments in 1953, article 
(Howard), 280 
Elections in Sudan, address (Sanger), 213 
Enemy property, conflicting claims to, meetings with 
U.S. to discuss, 590 
EDC, position on: 
Policy statement on, 620 (text), 748 
Statement (Dulles), 185 
Fisheries dispute with Iceland, address (Phleger), 200 
Foreign Ministers’ Meeting in Berlin. See Foreign Min- 
isters’ Meeting 
Geneva Conference. See Geneva Conference 
Germany : 
Interzonal freedom of movement, efforts to restore, 
508, 879 
Unification plan. See Foreign Ministers’ Meeting 
Germany, East, joint declaration on Soviet claim for 
“sovereignty” of, 588 
Gold Coast, self-rule, 336, 717 
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United Kingdom—Continued 
Hong Kong: 
U. S. emergency relief for fire victims, 87 
U. S. export policy, 112 
Indochina and Southeast Asia, conversations with U. S8.: 
Joint statement, 622 
Statements (Dulles), 590, 668 
Iranian oil dispute: 
Developments in 1953, article (Howard), 279 
U. S. efforts to settle, address (Sanger), 214 
Isle of Man, application of universal postal convention 
to, 693 
Military talks with U. S., 948 
Monetary gold case, 199 
Nigeria, self-rule, 298, 336, 717, 718 
Palestine question, draft resolution in Security Council 
on Jordan Valley project, 58, 59, 297 
Patent Appeal Board, Germany, membership on, 913 
Prime Minister (Churchill) and Foreign Secretary 
(Eden) to visit U. S., statements (White House and 
Dulles), 989, 991 
Queen Mother, visit to U. 8., 327 
Suez Base negotiations, 213 
Token Import Plan, extension, 123 
Treaties, agreements, etc. : 
Income tax convention with U. S.: 
Amendment, 884 
Supplementary protocol signed, 928 
NATO, status of forces agreement, ratification de- 
posited, 1001 
Postal convention, universal, ratification deposited 
for U. K., and overseas territories, colonies, etc., 
693, 733 
Sugar agreement, international, ratification deposited, 
525 
Technical cooperation agreement with U. S. for 
Caribbean area, 653 
Telecommunication convention, international, acces- 
sion deposited for British West Africa, 773 
Trieste, British-U. S. Zone, report on administration 
of, 124 
Trust territories in Africa, administration, 298, 336, 
718, 719 
U. S. aid: 
Caribbean area, 653 
Continuance under Battle Act provisions, 491 
U. S.-American ties, strengthening, address (Aldrich), 
591 


United Nations: 


Addresses : 

A Fresh Look at the U. N. (Key), 976 

Peaceful Change through the U. N. (Key), 394 

U. N. Record of Accomplishment (Lodge), 721 

U. S. support: Dulles, 985; Matthews, 436; Murphy, 

786 

What the U. N. Means to the U. 8. (Lodge), 252 
Annual report of Secretary General, excerpt, 275 
China, Communist, unfitness for membership, addresses ; 

Dulles, 540; Jenkins, 625, 626, 861, 862; Lodge, 724 
Collective security actions, Soviet obstruction, 984 
Conventional Armaments Commission, 986 
Documents, listed, 34, 67, 131, 174, 526, 578, 607, 645, 

679, 715, 854, 888, 903 
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United Nations—Continued 


Employees: 
Address (Lodge), 254 
Dismissal, question of payment of awards, 34, 199, 482, 
963 
Fiscal contributions, 254, 255 
Forced labor report. See Forced labor 
General Assembly. See General Assembly 
Genocide convention : 
Soviet ratification deposited, 884 
Summary of action on, 882 
Greece, border disturbances, U. N. observation, 978 
Indochina situation, question of action by U. N., 863, 
936 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment. See International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development 
International Court of Justice. See International 
Court of Justice 
International Law Commission, address (Phleger), 199 
Investment, private internatio al, opportunity for en- 
couraging, 730 
Japan, armed forces in, agreements regarding. See 
Japan 
Japan, question of admission, 514 
Jordan Valley project. See Jordan River 
Kashmir, disturbances, U. N. observation, 979 
Korea: 
Contributions, 255, 452, 723, 724, 936 
NNSC, 689, 941, 944, 977 
Observation group in, 979 
Unification, review of U. N. attempts toward, state- 
ment (Dulles), 704 
U. N. Command operations. See under Korea 
Marshallese complaint regarding atomic tests by U. S., 
886 
Minorities Subcommission, designation of U. S. alter- 
nate member, 59 
Motor traffic, international, recommendations, 118 
Observer system, 978, 979, 984 
Palestine question, efforts toward solution. See Pales- 
tine question 
Peaceful settlement role, 983, 984 
Publications. See under Publications 
Security Council. See Security Council 
Soviet concept of 5-power control, 182, 222, 223 
Soviet denunciation and rejection of authority of, 915, 
916, 917, 977 
Specialized agencies. See Specialized agencies and 
name of agency 
Technical assistance program : 
Address (Key), 396 
Information media, possible application to, statement 
(Hotchkis), 684 
Latin America, 237, 238 
Soviet reversal of policy toward, 828 
Thailand, 373 
U. 8. support, 190, 366, 369, 828, 849, 984 
Thai request for peace observation mission. See Thai- 
land 
U. 8S. economic relations, benefits by participation in 
U.N., address (Key), 826 
U. S. support, addresses: Dulles, 935; Eisenhower, 703 
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United Nations—Continued 
“Uniting for Peace” resolution, addresses, statements, 
etc., 171, 396, 461, 643, 985, 989 
World forum, addresses: Lodge, 723, 724; Key, 976 
World Health Organization. See World Health Organ- 
ization 
United Nations Administrative Tribunal, relationship to 
General Assembly, submission to International Court 
of Justice for advisory opinion in U. N. awards case, 
34, 199, 482, 963 
United Nations Charter, review of, addresses and state- 
ments: Dulles, 170, 397, 642, 644, 645; Key, 397; 
Lodge, 451; Wainhouse, 642 
United Nations Children’s Fund: 
Accomplishments (1953), 828 
U. 8. contribution to, 366, 371 
United Nations Command operations in Korea. See under 
Korea 
United Nations Conciliation Commission for Palestine, 96, 
329, 332 
United Nations Conference on Tin, 239, 241 
United Nations Day: 
Appointment of chairman of U. S. committee, 567 
Letter of President Eisenhower regarding, 771 


United Nations Disarmament Commission. See Dis- 
armament Commission 
United Nations Economic and Social Council. See Eco- 


nomic and Social Council 
United Nations Economic Commission for Europe: 

Annual economic survey of Europe, statement (Brown), 
608 

Statement (Lodge), 849 

United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Or- 
ganization : 

Cultural Property in the Event of Armed Conflict, Inter- 
governmental Conference on Protection of, U. 8. dele- 
gation, 691 

Educational opportunities for women, report, 649, 650 

Executive Board meeting, 413 

Soviet membership, 828, 829, 884, 980 

U. 8S. national commission for, appointments to, 60 

Work of, 828 

United Nations Food and Agriculture Organization, work 
of, 396, 828 

United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine 
Refugees: 

Establishment, 97 

Extension, 99, 210, 211, 332 

Jordan Valley project. See Jordan River 

Refugee relief work, 97, 98, 553 

Sinai Peninsula, irrigation project, 99 

U. 8. contributions, 99, 147, 552 

United Nations Truce Supervision Organization, 212, 329, 
331, 979 
United Nations Trusteeship Council. See Trusteeship 
Council 
United States: 
Attitudes toward Allies, address (Matthews), 434 
World leadership, 289, 436, 459, 490, 939 
United States citizens: 
Claims. See Claims 
Detention in Communist China, discussions at Geneva, 
949, 950 
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United States citizens—Continued 
Journalists, kidnapping by Chinese Communists, 685 
Personal relationships abroad, importance, address 
(Woodward), 236 
Protection of, in Guatemala, 981, 982 
Traveling abroad, article (Colligan), 663 
United States citizenship, President’s recommendations to 
Congress on internal security legislation, 78 
United States Information Agency. See Information 
Agency, U. S. 
“Uniting for Peace” resolution, U. N., addresses, state 
ments, etc., 171, 396, 461, 643, 985, 989 
Uruguay: 
GATT, accession to, 53 
Trade agreement with U. S., termination, 732 
U. 8. Ambassador, confirmation, 298 
U. 8. tariff concessions, proclamation of, 53 
USIA. See Information Agency, U. 8. 


Venezuela : 
Inter-American Conference, 10th. See Inter-American 
Conference 
U. 8. private investment, 728 
Vessels. See Ships and shipping 
Veto power in U. N. Security Council. 
Council: Voting procedure 
Viet Minh: 
Aggression in Indochina. 
Indochina 
Atrocity in Cambodia, Cambodian note and U. S. reply, 
746 
Viet-Nam : 
Communist aggression. See Indochina. 
Independence, progress toward, 359, 432, 539, 582, 742, 
784, 863, 924, 948, 972 
International supervisory commission for, proposed, 944 
Virginia Independence Resolution and Bill of Rights, com- 
memoration, address (Dulles), 779, 988 
Visa fees, agreement with El Salvador for abolishment of 
certain fees, 773 
Visual and auditory materials, agreement facilitating in- 
ternational circulation of: 
Entry into force, 1001 
Haiti, acceptance deposited, 965 
Voice of America (see also Broadcasting) : 
Address (Streibert), 205 
Czech countermeasures, 320 
Popularity rating, 320 
Voluntary Agencies for Foreign Service, American Coun- 
cil of, article (Ringland), 385, 387, 389, 392 
Voluntary foreign aid: 
Organization of (1939-53), article (Ringland), 383 
Refugee relief program, role of voluntary agencies, ad- 
dress, (Auerbach), 797, 800 
Technical aid program, 389, 674 
Voluntary Foreign Aid, Advisory Committee on, article 
(Ringland), 383 


See Security 


See Geneva Conference and 


Wadsworth, George, confirmation as U. S. Ambassador to 
Saudi Arabia and Minister to Yemen, 298 
Wadsworth, James J.: 
Letter to Secretary General of U. N. on U. S. position 
on reconvening 8th session of General Assembly, 256 
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Wadsworth, James J.—Continued 
Statements in U. N.: 
Jordan Valley project, 297 
Prisoners of war, Korea, unrepatriated, release, 153 
Trieste problem, postponement, 70 
Wailes, Edward T., designation as Assistant Secretary of 
State for Personnel Administration, 413 
Wainhouse, David W.: 
Designation as Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for 
U. N. Affairs, 483 
Peace and security in the H-bomb age, address, 983 
Tunisian problem, statement, 333 
U. N. Charter review, address, 642 
War Claims Commission, U. 8., 24, 811 
War materials, illegal export, convictions, 567 
War relief, voluntary, article (Ringland), 384 
War Relief Control Board, 384, 385 
Waring, Frank A., address on Japanese economy, 293 
Warren, Earl, statements on Japanese recovery, 431 
Warren, George L., articles on Intergovernmental Com- 
mittee for European Migration, 26, 994 
Warships. See wnder Ships and shipping 
Washburn, Abbott McC., confirmation as Deputy Director, 
U. 8S. Information Agency, 337 
Waugh, Samuel C., addresses and statements: 
Agricultural surpluses, use of, 238 
Economic relations, inter-American, 427 
Foreign economic policy, 321 
Weather stations, North Atlantic. 
ocean stations 
Weeks, Sinclair, U. S. export policy toward Soviet bloc, 
111, 321 
Weights and measures, convention on, adherence depos- 
ited by Brazil, 1001 
West Africa. See Africa 
Western powers, unity, address (Murphy), 473 
“Wetbacks” (see also Mexico: Migrant labor agreement), 
Soviet charges concerning U. 8S. treatment, 809 
Wheat agreement, international, agreement revising and 
renewing: 
Actions by Honduras and Yugoslavia, 851 
Status by country, 526 
Wheat shipments to foreign countries: 
Afghanistan, agreement for, 566, 613 
Bolivia, 468, 488, 489 
Jordan, 489, 552 ; agreement, 55 
Libya, 489 
Pakistan, 369, 489, 760 
White, Lincoln, press statements : 
Israeli bus ambush, 554 
Soviet claim of “full sovereignty” for East Germany, 511 
Wiley, Senator Alexander, sponsor of St. Lawrence Sea- 
way bill and remarks upon signing of, 363, 364, 796 


See North Atlantic 


Willauer, Whiting, confirmation as U. 8S. Ambassador to 
Honduras, 337 

Wilson, Charles E., statement on air-defense cooperation, 
U. S. and Canada, 639 

Winterton, Maj. Gen. Sir John, report on administration of 
British-U. 8. Zone of Trieste, 124 

Women, Commission on Education of, proposed study, 649 


Women, Inter-American Commission of, revision of 
Statute, 638 

Women, rights of, resolutions of 10th Inter-American Con- 
ference, 638 


Women, status of, statements in U. N. regarding (Hahn), 
646 
Wood, C. Tyler, confirmation as Economic Coordinator, 
Korea, 337 
Woodward, Mrs. Margaret Rupli, address on economic 
reconstruction of West Berlin, 584 
Woodward, Robert F.: 
Brazilian coastal shipping, statement on proposed U. 8. 
sale of ships for, 533 
Private enterprise in Latin America, address on, 234 
Wool, U. 8S. import policy, statement (Hisenhower), 381, 
393 
World Bank. See International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development 
World brotherhood, address (Murphy), 785 
World Health Organization: 
Budget for 1955 and U. S. assessment, 964 
Executive Board session, U. S. delegatior 130 
Work of, 396, 828, 981 
World Health Assembly, 7th, U. S. delegation, 771 
World Meteorological Organization convention, application 
to Spanish Guinea and Spanish Zone of Morocco, 733 
World power situation, address (Murphy), 988 
World Trade Week, proclamation, 801 
Wounded and sick, treatment in time of war. 
conventions 
Wriston, Henry M., recommendations for strengthening 
U. S. Foreign Service, 413, 1002 


See Geneva 


Yalta, 180, 312, 541, 971 
Yemen, U. S. Minister, confirmation, 298 
Yoshida, Shigeru, visit to U. 8S. postponed, 918 
Yugoslavia : 
Ambassador to U. 8. credentials, 624 
FOA allotments for U. 8. agricultural surpluses, 714 
Tripartite Balkan Pact (with Greece and Turkey), 248, 
276, 365, 441 
Wheat agreement, international, accession deposited, 851 


Zahedi, Fazlollah, request for U. 8. aid for Iran, 280 
Zionism. See Israel 
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